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“ For shame, sir—for shame! thus to murmur 
at Heaven’s decrees, thus to receive its precious 
gifts!” And good old Dr. Davis looked the in- 
dignation he felt at his companion. 

The two gentlemen were in the library of Mr. 
Arrington’s handsome country house ; the speak- 
er standing with his hands behind him, and a 
very unusual flush of anger on his fine face, 
while Mr. Arrington sat at his table with his 
face buried in his folded arms, resting on his 
desk. The family physician had just announced 
the birth of a daughter; news received by the 
disappointed father, first with angry unbelief, 
and afterwards with hopeless despair. 

He was a tall, stern looking man, bearing the 
marks of fierce passions on his countenance, 
with deep sunken eyes and knitted brow. Few 
men would have presumed to address words of 
reproach to him, but Dr. Davis was a privileged 
friend, and for the sake of the gentle young wife 
and mother would run far greater risks. His 
fearless, open manner was his greatest safe- 
guard; and in his wildest fits of passion, Mr. 
Arrington would come down under the plain 
spoken reproaches and shocked look of the good 
man. 

“ How can I calmly listen to the crushing of 
my last hope, the destruction of my cherished 
plans ?” was the father’s answer to the doctor’s 
last words. “ There is nothing now to prevent 
my hated cousin’s becoming our uncle’s heir, 
while I, with all my debts, am to be burdened 
with the care of a sickly wife and two wretched 
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girls; curses on the fate!” And he ground his 
teeth in helpless rage, and again buried his face 
in his hands. 

Finding that in his present mood, all remon- 
strances were useless, the doctor quietly left the 
room and sought the chamber of the young 
mother. At the door he found the eldest daugh- 
ter, a child of two years, pleading to be taken to 
her mother. 

Taking her from her nurse, he entered the 
room, and Mrs. Arrington, prepared for any un- 
kindness on her husband’s part, evinced no sur- 
prise at his absence, and merely shed a few quiet 
tears over her little girls. 

She was a very young and beautiful woman, 
but care and sorrow had stolen the roses from 
her fair cheeks, and given sad looks to the once 
sparkling eyes. The beloved and only child of 
doting parents, she had seen little of care, and 
less of unkindness, until, won by the polished 
manners and fair exterior of Mr. Arrington, she 
had become his bride. But ere the first week of 
her strange new life had passed, the poor girl 
saw her mistake, and soon learned to tremble at 
the frown of him she had believed perfection, 
and to whose keeping she had entrusted her life’s 
happiness. 

Mr. Arrington was jealous and overbearing, 
proud of the beauty of his wife, yet fearful that 
others should see and admire her ; fond of soci- 
ety, yet frequently sacrificing his dearest friend 
to his arbitrary disposition. His grandfather— 
old Philip Arrington—had bequeathed handsome 
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fortunes to his three remaining children, all that 
had been spared to him from a large family. At 
the time of their father’s death, Philip and John, 
the two oldest, were of the respective ages of 
twenty and twenty-two years, while Herbert, the 
youngest, was scarcely five. 

Philip never married ; and as years passed on, 
and he acquired a large practice as a lawyer, he 
gradually improved the property left him by his 
father, and at the time my story commences was 
counted one of the richest men in B—shire. 
John, the second son, married as soon as he be- 
came of age; lived an useless, extravagant life ; 
broke his wife’s heart with neglect and coldness, 
and died, leaving one son (Mr. Arrington) to 
fight and struggle his way through the world. 

With extravagant tastes and great worldly 
_pride, young John Arrington found himself at 
twenty-one with little more to gratify them than 
the very moderate fortune secured to him by his 
mother’s marriage settlements. For ten years he 
contrived to live on this, each year, however, 
sinking deeper in débt, when finding that things 
could not continue so much longer, he bethought 
himself of taking a rich wife. In this last re- 
sort to retrieve his embarrassed condition, he 
proved exceedingly fortunate ; and the fair young 
girl he won with false professions and pretended 
devotion, brought him both wealth and beauty 
for her dower. 

His uncle, Herbert Arrington, now about thir- 
ty-eight years of age, had been married nearly 
five years, and his son, at the time little Eveline 
was born, was four years old. To account for 
John Arrington’s dislike of this boy, we shall 
have to go back a few years to the early days of 
the old bachelor Philip. 

In his youth, Philip Arrington had passionate- 
ly loved a young girl whom his father disapprov- 
edof. Determined that he should not marry 
‘her, Mr. Arrington and her father made a match 
between her and a young man, far inferior in 
every respect to Philip. Fortwo years young 
Arrington shunned all female society, but at the 
end of that time was accidentally thrown into 
the company of a beautiful young lady, lovely, 
fascinating and accomplished, but poor. For a 
time his suit prospered, and even progressed so 
far that the wedding day was fixed, when Philip 
found a rival in the shape of an old friend of 
Miss Smith’s father. 

It is true he was something over fifty, wore a 
wig, and in complexion rather too nearly re- 


sembled an orange; but what mattered that, 
when he could keep a carriage, a score of ser- 
vants, and wear a diamond ring worth more 
money than Miss Smith had ever seen in her 
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life? He was pleased with Miss Smith the first 
time he saw her, and rather wished young Ar- 
rington would not occupy so much of her atten- 
tion. The next time he called, Miss Smith was 
alone; the lady was agreeable, the gentleman 
fascinated ; she sung and played a sentimental 
song to amuse him, and he made her a formal 
offer of his hand and fortune. The lady hastily 
threw into one scale Philip, his love, his good 
looks, and his pretty cottage home—in the other, 
her saffron-faced admirer, a coach, and a splen- 
did city mansion, with dresses and jewels innum- 
erable. Need we say which preponderated ? 

The end of it was that Miss Smith learned to 
hate her lord and master ere she had been many 
months a wife ; finding, to her sorrow, that even 
golden fetters are distressing ; while Philip curs- 
ed all women as jilts and deceivers, and applied 
himself to his profession with redoubled ardor. 
He removed from the scenes of his unfortunate 
attachments, bought a comfortable house, se- 
cured the services of a trustworthy old lady for 
housekeeper, and set seriously about making 
money. 

And he did make money, and everything he 
undertook brought him in money; and the more 
money he got the more he wanted ; and at the 
time his nephew, John, married, he was im- 
mensely rich. Very little correspondence had 
been kept up between the brothers; but when 
Philip heard that another of the hated sex had 
been brought into the family, he suddenly felt a 
curiosity to see his brother’s and nephew’s wives. 

His visit did not afford him much satisfaction, 
as, to all outward appearances, both couples were 
in the enjoyment of great happiness—Herbert 
and his wife being really attached to each other, 
while John had too much pride to allow his 
uncle to witness any unpleasantness in his house. 
As there was nothing to find fault with in the 
selection either kinsman had made, and the two 
families were on good terms, his malice invented 
a device whereby to destroy their future comfort. 
He announced his intention of bequeathing his 
vast property to the youngest male Arrington 
alive at his decease. 

To this new whim Herbert paid but little at- 
tention; partly because his rapidly increasing 
fortune promised to be more than sufficient for 
the wants of his family, and partly because he 
suspected the real motive that had induced his 
eccentric brother to give publicity to an intention 
80 likely to cause dissension, But on John Ar- 


rington the effect was all that his uncle could 

have wished in his most malicious humor. 
Until the birth of Eveline, he contented him- 

self with anticipating the blessing a son would 


be, and having convinced himself that such a 
thing as disappointment was not to be thought 
of, was even kinder to his poor young wife than 
heretofore. But all his ill temper returned when 
he found that so far his young cousin was the 
heir ; and he hated him for it, although not quite 
without love for his own first-born. 

Herbert’s family meanwhile was increased by 
the addition of two little girls, and a few months 
before the commencement of our story, by still 
another son. But John Arrington’s hopes were 
once more raised to the pinnacle of expectation ; 
and so great a hold had this one idea taken on 
his mind, that he could better have listened to 
the announcement of the loss of wife, child, and 
every friend he had, than be told that his wishes 
were again crossed. He viewed it as an actual 
wrong, and in that spirit reproached the Provi- 
dence that had so afilicted him. 

From the hour of her birth, Grace Arrington 
knew nothing of the blessing of a father’s love. 
It was not until she was several weeks old that 
her father ever saw her, and then the meeting 
was accidental. Since his last. disappointment, 
he had even withdrawn the affection he once be- 
stowed on little Eveline; and her mother almost 
feared to trust her darlings from her sight, so 
great was her terror that her husband might, in 
his passion, commit some dreadful act. 

Soon after the birth of his youngest child, 
Mr. Arrington went to London, and his wife 
was suffered to drag out a weary existence alone 
with her children and servants, the latter being 
creatures of the master, and having more au- 
thority in the house than their mistress. It was 
while Mr. Arrington was away, and when Grace 
was two months old, that Herbert resolved to 
pay a visit to his poor niece and her neglected 
little ones. He was much attached to her, and 
felt deeply for the children forsaken by their 
father, and seemingly so friendless. 

On arriving at their home, he had consider- 
able difficulty in gaining admittance, so strict 
were Mr. Arrington’s orders against all visitors 
in his absence. But his uncle was not a man 
easily repulsed when doing what he considered 
his duty, and he felt that he ought to take some 
interest in the fate of his young kinswoman and 
her children. He found her but the shadow of 
her former self, pale, sick and dispirited, her 
beauty faded, her once bright hopes crushed. 
She warmly welcomed him, and after spending 

several pleasant hours in conversation and in- 
quiries, Herbert rose to leave, when she spoke of 
ohe request she had to make. 


“Anything, anything that I can do for you, 
my dear child,” was her wncle’s warm answer. 
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thought of your coming—long waited for an 
opportunity to make it. I shall not long be 
here. Nay! don’t try to deceive me; look 
there.” And drawing up the sleeve of her loose 
dress, she held up an arm and hand round which 
there was scarcely an appearance of flesh, the 
long fingers looking like those of a skeleton. 

She smiled faintly as Herbert, pale and sor- 
rowful, raised the transparent hand to his lips. 

“TI cannot long stay here; and uncle, when I 
am gone, will you take my poor babes—my little 
fatherless girls? Your wife is kind and good, 
and in her my children will find a mother, in 
you a father, Will you promise me this, and 
bid me rest in peace ?”’ 

Earnestly Herbert promised to fulfil her re- 
quest, to adopt her children, and in all respects 
bring them up as his own. There was but one 
reservation. “If their father will consent.” 

“ Only too willingly. To him they are a bur- 
den and a cause of grief.” And her tears fell 
fast as she spoke the sad words. 

Herbert bade her farewell, kissed the little 
ones, and left the house. As he journeyed home- 
ward, he meditated on the melancholy fate of 
this once beautiful and happy girl, so undeserv- 
edly brought on by the cruel conduct of her hus- 
band and the malicious contrivance of his own 
brother, and he felt rejoiced that he had in some 
measure atoned by making the requested prom- 
ise. When informed of what had passed, Mrs. 
Herbert Arrington was equally pleased, and her 
warm heart was deeply touched at the affecting 
picture her husband drew of the scene he had 
witnessed. 

That night, when she sat beside him in their 
comfortable parlor, their little ones gathered 
round them, and all happy and rejoicing in their 
love, large tears rolled down the fond mother’s 
cheek, and she bent over her baby-boy to hide 
her emotion. But Herbert knew that his tender- 
hearted young wife was thinking of another 
whose lot was, O, how different from her own! 
whose sorrows were soothed by no husband’s 
kindness, whose babes felt no father’s caress. 

He looked on his little twin girls—two little 
delicate blossoms, scarcely seeming for this 
world,—and in his heart he wondered how a 
father could ever become so unnatural as to cast 

off his helpless offspring. He looked on his 
wife, as she sat with her infant in her arms, in 


all her bloom of health and contentment; and 


he thought of that other, her superior in beauty, 
in h ts, in all domestic graces that 
charm and delight a husband ; and his astonish- 


ment and pity increased. How blindly had 
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John sacrificed his own iness 
and that of his wife; how wantonly had he 
crushed her young lifs; how shamefully betray- 
ed her trust. On all these wrongs did Herbert 
ponder, and his heart was sad and troubled for 
another’s woes; but the day was soon to come 
when he should have sorrows of his own to 
mourn over. 

Six months after his visit to his nephew’s 
wife, Herbert laid his three youngest children in 
the grave. The little boy went first—the pet, 
the baby, they all wept when he was taken from 
them. But soon one merry little girl was laid 
beside her brother; and when the dark shadows 
fell over the face of the other, and he knew that 
she also was gone, Herbert wept like a woman. 

To bear this heavy affliction, the mother seem- 
ed the strongest, and when all was over, and she 
could no longer minister to the wants of her lost 
ones, no longer touch the little hands, press the 
soft cheek, or bend down to listen to sweet, low 
voices murmuring fond words, she yielded not to 
unavailing sorrow. Of her children she had 
been fond, exceedingly fond; but for her hus- 
band, words are weak to express the entire, the 
engrossing love, she felt for him. Even her lit- 
tle ones were dearer on that account; and now 
her own sorrow was forgotten in her anxiety to 
assuage his bitter grief, to pour balm into that 
wounded heart. Not even in the first days of 
their marriage had she been so kind, so thought- 
ful, so affectionate; and Herbert was at last 
roused from his sorrow, by observing the sad 
changes care and anxiety were making in his 
beloved wife. 

He, in his turn, now became the comforter ; 
and so in time they learned to think and speak 
calmly of their trial. Their oldest child was 
still spared to them, and the parents rejoiced in 
his bright promise for the fature, and were hap- 
py, although a sigh would rise, or a tear fall, as 
some memento of the lost ones recalled their 
sorrow. 

A year passed away, and Herbert was snd- 
denly summoned to the death-bed of his niece. 
He instantly obeyed the call, and hastened to 
the house he had not entered since the day when 
he had contrasted the misery of its inmates with 
the happiness of his own. His feelings were of 
the most distressing character, and he was little 
prepared to meet his nephew, whose joyfal coun- 
tenance appeared so out of place. The secret 
was soon told—the mother was dying; but the 
father had his wish, and a son had at last glad- 
dened the heart of John Arrington. 

Astonished at the coolness with which Her- 
bert listened to this latter news, he could not 
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refrain from inquiring if he “recollected how 
that affected the prospects of his son,” and was 
only reminded of his mistake when he saw the 
contemptuous glance his uncle bestowed upon 
him, and heard his command to “lead him in- 
stantly to the bedside of his dying wife.” 

There were but few words passed between the 
uncle and niece; and in less than half an hour 
after his arrival, she had left sorrow, despair and 
anguish ; and before him lay a cold pale face, 
whose smile reminded him of the innocents he 
had lost. John Arrington did not feign a grief 
he did not feel, nor did he offer the slightest ob- 
jection to his wife’s wishes in regard to the little 
girls. He thanked his uncle for relieving him of 
such a charge, gave him all the dresses, jewelry 
and furniture that had belonged to their mother, 
and promised never to interfere in anything per- 
taining to their future lives, giving them solely 
to him. 

Herbert bore them home carefully and tender- 
ly, and gave them into the loving, motherly 
arms held out to receive them; and both wept 
as they looked on these treasures, motherless, 
and cast out from a father’s love; and both 
thought on the little girls that had once graced 
their own fireside, and weleomed these forlorn 
ones to replace them. 

For several days Mrs. Arrington could not 
realize that such happiness was hers, and she 
would gaze for hours on the little faces so fondly 
turned to her own, or creep softly to their little 
bed, to make sure that she had them still. But 
when she saw that to her husband they were 
each day becoming dearer, that they had taken 
the place in his heart once occupied by their 
own, that he had resumed his cheerfulness, and 
could be merry with the gayest among their 
evening gathering, she blessed them in the ful- 
ness of her heart, and poured out on them the 
boundless treasures of a mother’s love. 

We must now pass over fifveen years, during 
which time but few changes took place in the 
circumstances of any of our friends, the Arring- 
ton family. Philip was more miserly, more ill 
natured, and hated women more cordially than 
ever. He was now nearly seventy-four years of 
age. Herbert and his wife were but little chang- 
ed; affairs had prospered with them, and they 
looked cheerful and happy. 

Their son—young Herbert—was a fine young 
man of two-and-twenty, the pride and joy of his 
parents, and the delight of his cousins. Eveline 
and Grace were still with their kind friends, and 
none could have supposed that they were other 
than the daughters of the house. Loving and 
beloved, they knew not the want of a parent’s 
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kindness ; for in their treatment of her children, 
Herbert and his wife faithfally performed their 
promise to the mother. 

John Arrington and his young son still resided 
at the house where his wife had died; but they 
had few servants, and the establishment was 
reduced to the lowest scale. To indulge his 
darling and spoiled child, the doting father made 
the greatest sacrifices of his comfort and con- 
venience, and deprived himself of luxuries made 
absolutely necessary by custom and habit. But 
John Arrington was a changed man. His whole 
thought and hope was centered on the possession 
of his brother’s splendid fortune, and his whole 
care and devotion on the object by which it was 
to be obtained. On this son he lavished the 
fondest affection; and the haughty and imperi- 
ous man, before whom his gentle wife was wont 
to tremble in terror, was now the slave of a wil- 
fal, obstinate boy. 

To such a pitch had young Philip’s authority 
reached, that the few attendants they were oblig- 
ed to keep always gave the preference to the 
son’s commands, even if in opposition to their 
master’s. 

It annoyed John Arrington that his son was 
not known to be the heir to his uncle; that in 
the eyes of others, this object of his fond hopes 
was no other than a common youth. He at last 
wrote to his uncle, reminding him of his prom- 
ise, and asking him to acknowledge Philip as 
the inheritor of his property. 

The answer was short and unsatisfactory ; the 
old man merely reminded him that he was not 
dead yet, that his will did not go into effect until 
that event should happen, and that there might 
yet be a score of young Arringtons born ere he 
left the world. As a characteristic finish, he 
begged permission to inform him that young 
Herbert was now a man, and in all probability 
wonld soon marry. 

Since the birth of his own son, Mr. Arrington 
had lost that ill feeling towards his cousin that 
he once indulged; but now his animosity re- 
turned with double force, and he dreaded to hear 
his name spoken, lest it should be accompanied 
with ill tidings. 

It was at this unlucky time that a letter arriv- 
ed from his uncle Herbert, announcing the ap- 
proaching marriage of Eveline and young Her- 
bert. The writer thought it his duty to announce 
the news to her father, but merely as a matter of 
form, not dreaming that he would object to so 
favorable an alliance for his daughter. 

Words cannot express Mr. Arrington’s feel- 
ings on perusing this letter; but when the first 
emotions of rage and annoyance were over, he 
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wrote an answer little in accordance with their 
expectations. He insisted on all such ideas be- 
ing immediately given up, on pain of the instant 
removal of his daughter; and gave more than 
sufficient reason to delay the marriage in the - 
coarse terms in which he spoke of the young 
man. To his daughter he wrote a fierce, angry 
denunciation of her wilfal and presumptuous in- 
tention, threatening to instantly take her from 
those who, he said, were teaching her to forget 
her parent, and act in disobedience to his wishes. 

To the young couple, these letters brought 
sadness and sorrow ; but Herbert tried the effect 
of an appeal to his feelings, and also reminded 
him of the promise given at the time the girls 
came under his charge. But remonstrances and 
appeals were alike vain, and Herbert and Eve- 
line were obliged to give up all bright prospects 
for the present, trusting to him to make some 
favorable change in their affairs. 

It was about this time, and only a few days 
after receiving his nephew’s letter, that Philip 
Arrington, the old and tottering man, the wo- 
man hater, the miser, gave up all his lifetime 
resolutions, and married. In some law suit he 
had accidentally become acquainted with a wid- 
ow lady, by the name of Brown. It happened 
that Mrs. Brown’s evidence was of great use to 
the old lawyer, and he had several times called 
at her house. During these visits he had been 
struck with the beauty of Mrs. Brown’s young 
daughter; all his prejudices melted away, and 
he made her an offer of his hand. It was of 
course refused, and then the old man commenced 
a series of attacks on the widow’s property that 
at last left her dependent on him for a home. 
He had calculated well on the success of his ma- 
nceuvres, and when the alternative came, that 
the widow should leave her home, or Maria be- 
come his wife, he was not surprised that the 
tender, loving girl should sacrifice herself for her 
mother’s sake. 

They were married very privately, and few 
event of his most intimate acquaintances were 
aware of the fact. Her mother was suffered to 
remain in her home, with a very trifling sum to 
maintain her; and the old miser’s establishment 
was the same as ever, save that a sweet, sunny 
face, and a graceful figure, flitted through the 
old dark rooms like a prisoned angel. The old 
housekeeper, jealous of the young wife, strove 
to render her lot as uncomfortable as possible ; 
and the poor girl was often inclined to think that 
better had she braved the worst, and supported 
her mother with her labor, than thus have doom- 
ed herself to certain misery. Of course, Philip 
did not inform his brother and nephew of this 
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change in his affairs, wishing to avoid all com- 
ments on his inconsistency, and also to give 
them an unpleasant surprise, should it be possi- 
bie to maintain the secret until his death. 

Not satisfied with the prohibition he had given 
to his daughter’s marriage, John Arrington paid 
a visit to his long neglected children, and had 
the happiness of finding that his cousin, disap- 
pointed of obtaining Eveline’s hand, was on the 

eve of a journey to the continent. He was as- 
tonished at the improvement a few years had 
made in his children, and much struck with the 
loveliness of Grace, who was a very little girl 
when he last saw her. Instead of a pale, sickly 
looking child, he beheld a beautiful young girl, 
whose slender form and happy, childlike move- 
ments filled him with admiration. He watched 
her attentively as she flitted through the room, 
now hastening to perform some kind office for 
her she called mother, and anon flying to the 
side of her adopted father to bespeak his sympa- 
thy for some destitute protege of herown. The 
father’s heart swelled with bitter feelings as he 
witnessed the marks of affection his children 
bestowed on others, and reflected that all this 
love he had flung away. 

It was impossible for Eveline to disguise her 
sorrow at the approaching departure of young 
Herbert, and equally impossible for her to re- 
ceive her father with even a show of fondness, 
while suffering from his cruel caprice. The tear- 
fal eyes and pale cheeks of the sorrowful girl 
more than once inclined him to revoke his unjust 
commands, but the thought of another ever tak- 
ing the place of his darling son, quickly drove 
such relentings from his heart. 

Mr. Arrington returned home ; Herbert and 
Eveline parted with their troth-plight unbroken, 
and their faith unchanged; and Grace was 
obliged to comfort her dear friends for the loss 
of their son, and cheer her sister with hopes of 
better days. All unconscious of the passion so 
fatal to Eveline’s peace, she felt the deepest 
compassion for her misery, and viewed with sad 
surprise the crushing grief that at times over- 
whelmed her. She could understand her aunt’s 
quiet sadness, and her uncle’s reveries, and knew 
how to cheer the one and to dissipate the other ; 
but her sister’s passionate distress frightened 
her, and she mentally resolved to shun the dan- 
gers of love. She could not imagine that any 
stranger would ever usurp the place now occu- 
pied in her heart by her adopted parents, or that 
any home would ever seem so pleasant as the 
one where her happy young years had been 
spent. To her, the deceitful passion, with all 

its train of hopes and fears, and sentimental 
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longings, and mysterious sympathies, was a seal- 
ed book, and she felt little inclination to pene- 
trate the hidden secret. 

Eveline and Grace Arrington were as unlike 
in their dispositions as in looks, and few would 
have thought they were so near a relationship to 
each other, to judge by the difference in all their 
thoughts, habits and actions. 

Eveline was like her father—a tall, stately fig- 
ure, perfect features, and at times a proudly 
flashing eye, gave an idea of haughtiness rather 
repelling on a first acquaintance ; but she pos- 
sessed rare virtues, and, thanks to the carefal 
training of her youth, her faults were few and 
not conspicuous. From earliest childhood she 
had loved her cousin, and been beloved in re- 
turn; and having no inducement to flirt with 
others, it was for Herbert, and for him alone, 
that the dark eyes sent forth joyous flashes, the 
raven tresses were disposed in the most bewitch- 
ing manner, and the most becoming robes were 
donned. To others, Eveline was coldly polite, 
or proudly indifferent; and, when displeased, 
could speak sharp cutting words, too bitter to be 
easily forgotten or forgiven. It was this peculi- 
arity that had caused her to be more feared than 
loved by those on whom she did not condescend 
to bestow her affection; but Herbert and Grace 
had no cause to complain of lack of kindness ; 
on them she bestowed an intensity of love, and 
they seemed to occupy her whole heart. 

But far different was the disposition of the 
lovely Grace. Too kind and tender to inflict 
pain herself, she invariably sought to heal the 
wounds her sister caused, and rarely failed in 
administering a balm for injured feelings; for 
who could stand the bewitching eloquence of 
one so good, so beautiful, and so fall of sympa- 
thy for all trouble? Little wonder was it then, 
that with her attractions, Grace Arrington was 
the object of numerous attentions, or that her 
adopted parents at times feared that another 
would soon rob them of their pet daughter. But 
Grace received the offerings to her charms with 
the most childish simplicity, and would gaily 
repeat to her mother the fine compliments be- 
stowed on her by her friends, as she indiscrimi- 
nately termed her acquaintances of both sexes. 
If jested with on the score of her lovers, she 
would shake back her bright curls, and with a 
merry light in her blue eyes, and her lips wreath- 
ed in smiles, deny the charge, again and again 
declaring that she knew not the meaning of the 
word love. 

“Why, Grace!” her mother would exclaim, 
“what a little deceiver you must be !” while the 
father would look up from his reading with a 
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look of pretended reproach on his countenance. 

“O, mama! I don’t mean that,” Grace would 
exclaim, putting her arms fondly round her 
neck; “but that love that makes people sigh 
and weep, and look pale.” And she would 
glance across the room at her sister, who, lost in 
a reverie, was unconscious of the conversation. 

But Grace was to see the day when she also 
should “sigh and weep, and look pale ;” when 
she should learn the difference between love, the 
master passion, and that fond affection she bore 
to her relations. 

Soon after Herbert’s departure, their list of 
visitors had been increased by the arrival at 
home of a Major Bradford, a distant cousin of 
the Arrington family, and an old school chum of 
Herbert Arrington, senior. He had been on for- 
eign service for many years, and on his return to 
England, hastened to renew the old friendship 
with his cousin. 

As the major’s regiment was quartered not far 
from his cousin’s home, he soon formed the habit 
of spending a portion of each day in the society 
of the beautiful young girls who adorned it; and 
they, in return, were pleased With a friend who 
united the many agreeable and interesting quali- 
ties of their new acquaintance. 

Major Bradford was handsome, rich, and fifty- 
one. In early life he had formed one or two at- 
tachments, but his peculiar life had prevented his 
ever becoming very deeply attached to any lady. 
As he advanced in life he gave up all thought of 
forming an alliance, and though many would have 
rejoiced in being the choice of the handsome 
major, he contented himself with a uniform friend- 
liness of manner to all ladies. 

On Eveline and her sister he bestowed an un- 
usual share of attention—partly on account of 
their sad history, and partly because he found 
them superior to the generality of young ladies. 
He was particularly pleased with Grace, but at 
first the preference was not mutual—the gay girl 
professing herself afraid of one who had seen so 
much of life; so she was rather shy of him at 
first. But as month after month passed on, and 
the agreeable major still continued his visits, a 
great change was perceptible in the looks and 
manners of Grace ; she no longer moved through 
the house with sweet songs on her lips, and ap- 
peared very sad at times. But her color bright- 
ened, and her eye sparkled, as the hour drew 
near when the major usually called, and when 
duty prevented his appearance, would sigh and 
look pale, and even give way to a few secret tears. 

That their darling was much changed, the pa- 
rents were painfully assured, and they also came 
to a correct conclusion in regard to the cause; 
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but as to whom the person was, they were at fault. 
They both supposed it to be a young man, who 
had always been one of Grace’s most ardent 
admirers, and were satisfied withher choice. 

Mrs. Arrington and Eveline were going out 
one morning to pay some visits, and after vainly 
coaxing Grace (who pleaded a headache) to ac- 
company them, insisted on her resting in her 
darkened room until their return ; but scarcely 
were they out of sight, when she rose from her 
couch, and proceeded to arrange her hair and 
dress with unusual pains. She then descended 
to the parlor, and seating herself at the instru- 
ment, commenced practising a beautiful and dif- 
ficult piece of music, lent to her by the major. 

She had succeeded in conquering the difficu!- 
ties, and was playing with animation and spirit, 
when startled by the sound of a step she looked 
round, and the major was beside her. With a 
start and a blush she half rose from her seat, but 
recovering herself welcomed him, began to talk 
about the music, and requested him to explain 
some parts that still puzzled her a little. The 
conversation soon became animated, and she for- 
got her first awkwardness at having to receive 
him alone. The major strove to be entertaining, 
the more as he saw how happy his young com- 
panion was in his society ; and after prolonging 
his stay to an unusual length, took his leave, 
with the conviction, that of all charming young 
woman, Grace was the most bewitching. 

That night, long after Eveline had slumbered, 
did Grace sit at her window and muse on the 
events of the day; and at the same hour the 
major was alone in his room, his head resting on 
his hand, and his eyes fixed vacantly on the fire 
burning cheerily in the grate. And as he gazed, 
a golden-haired vision seemed to rise at his side, 
and loving blue eyes were turned inquiringly to 
his own; and he again heard a sweet voice ask 
gentle questions, and again watched little white 
hands and slender fingers fly over the keys. «+ 

“What folly!” exclaimed the major, hastily! 
rising. “Such a mere child, and at my tinf@°«f 
life, too !””- And he sought to banish his m 8 
in slumber; but again he saw that bright vie’un, 
heard that sweet voice, and again felt the touch 
of those soft hands. With the morning came 
recollection and resolution, and he again said, 
“ What folly !” 

It was almost a year after Philip Arrington 
had written his nephew the letter mentioned be- 
fore, when the news came that the old man was 
dead—news only too welcome to the expectant 
nephew and his son. As the brother and nephew 
were requested to attend the faneral ceremony, 
and be present at the reading of the will, they 
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lost no time in journeying into B—shire, and 
arrived in time to join the few mourners that at- 
tended the old miser to his last resting-place. 

On returning to his late home, an elderly gen- 
tleman—a lawyer, and an intimate acquaintance 
of the deceased—produced the will and proceed- 
ed to break the seals, Ere he opened it, how- 
ever, he looked round on the group of anxious 
faces, and with a grim smile, said “‘ he supposed 
all present were familiar with the intentions of 
the deceased in relation to the disposal of his 
fortune ?” Murmurs of “ yes” sounded through 
the room, and John Arrington drew a long breath, 
as if oppressed with some evil foreboding. The 
old lawyer then proceeded to read the will, which 
was very brief, merely mentioning small legacies 
to his brother and his son ; and his nephew, John 
Arrington and his son ; and bequeathing the bulk 
of his fortune to the “ youngest of the name of 
Arrington.” When it was finished, the old man 
carefully folded up the parchment, and interrupt- 
ing the congratulations all present were shower- 
ing on young Philip, who stood proudly beside 
his father, he gravely asked them if they would 
like to see the heir. 

Each one looked at the other in astonishment ; 
but John Arrington exclaimed in despairing ac- 
cents, “ By heavens! I knew there was some 
treachery!” and sank, pale and fainting, into a 
chair, while every eye was turned to the opening 
door, and beheld with wonder the entrance of a 
fair and delicate looking girl, bearing an infant 
in her arms. 

The truth soon flashed on every one present. 
The old man had married, intending to disap- 
point the hopes of his relations by leaving his 
property to his wife; but Providence had sent 


nq bim a little son, who of course became the heir. 
ov Shortly after the child’s birth, death called the 


old man away. 

T>. John Arrington this unexpected shock 
proved fatal; he barely lived to reach his home ; 
Dysghile speech and reason lasted, he ceased 
Mf 0 impress on his uncle his wishes respecting 
hieghildren. After the father’s death, Herbert 
was speedily summoned home, the prohibition to 
his alliance with Eveline having been removed, 
and with joyful haste obeyed the welcome man- 
date; and on his arrival preparations were made 
for a speedy celebration of their marriage. 

The clouds were removed from the brow of 
the young betrothed ; but as her sister grew hap- 
pier, so did Grace lose her gaiety, and at length 
excited the serious fears of her friends by her 
altered looks. But since that happy day, when 
she had received Major Bradford alone, poor 
Grace had suffered all the misery of uncertainty 


and disappointment, arising from the strange 
alteration in her friend’s manner, and the un- 
usual coolness with which he treated her. He 
no longer appeared to take any interest in her 
music, no longer offered to accompany her in 
her visits of charity to the neighboring cottages, 
and so seldom addressed her in conversation 
that she at last ceased to address him, and a 
coldness gradually grew up between them. In 
vain she tried to recollect some word or act of 
hers that might have given offence; in vain she 
strove to banish him from her mind; and all 
unused to care and anxiety, she daily grew paler. 

It was now that the young man, before alluded 
to, solicited Mr. Arrington’s permission for the 
honor of his daughter’s hand, but at the same 
time acknowledged he had not received very 
flattering encouragement from the lady. Pleased 


. With this opportunity of discovering her senti- 


ments, Mr. Arrington volunteered to plead his 
cause with Grace, and dismissed the young gen- 
tleman with a heart full of hope. He kept his 
word, and used every argument to induce her to 
listen favorably to his suit, but without success, 
and she at last reproached him with wishing to 
get rid of her. 

“ My child, that is not like yourself,” was his 
gentle answer. “ You know I only study your 
happiness, and I think it can be best promoted 
by a union with one so worthy in every respect 
as this young man. But I will urge you no 
more, and only ask if there is any hope that you 
may change your mind ?” 

“No—never! Give him no reason to think I 
can ever look favorably on his suit, for that is 
impossible.” 

“ Grace, my poor child, there is some mystery 
here ; and you could not speak so decidedly were 
you not aware that another possessed your heart. 
Why will you not place confidence in my age 
and experience, and let me know the secret of 
all your sorrow ?” 

“TJ will tell all, father,” the young girl pas- 
sionately exclaimed. ‘I do love another; but 
he knows it not, and my love is not returned.” 

That evening Major Bradford announced his 
intention of soon leaving England. “He had 
lived so long abroad that his native land had be- 
come distasteful to him.” 

Scarcely had the words escaped his lips, when 
Grace, who had been seated beside her father, 
leaned against his shoulder, and with alow moan 
fainted away. The heat of the room had over- 
powered her, they all said ; but as Mr. Arrington 
bore her to her chamber, he knew differently, 
and in his own mind resolved to make an effort 
to save her from despair. 
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That night, when the major left, his friend ac- 
companied him, and with all due regard for 
Grace’s delicacy, made known his suspicions. 
Words cannot describe the delight of Major 
Bradford at this unlooked-for happiness, and he 
even feared to indulge in the hope that it was 
true, lest disappointment should be his lot. 

“T cannot realize it yet,” he said to his friend 
at parting, “after struggling so long with feel- 
ings that I imagined were hopeless, to hear that 
my own blindness hindered my happiness.” 

There was soon a great improvement in the 
health and spirits of Grace Arrington. Blessed 
with a return of affection, she resumed her ac- 
castomed gaiety, spreading light around her. 

Major Bradford was devoted in his attentions 
to his young betrothed ; and if at times a fear 
crossed his mind when he remembered the dis- 
parity of their ages, the consciousness of pos- 
sessing her innocent and confiding heart banish- 
ed his vague uneasiness. He gratified her by 
taking all possible interest in the bridal prepara- 
tions, and not even young Herbert could play 
the lover with a better grace than did the accom- 
plished major, whose tenderness kept a perpetual 
watch over the happiness of his bride. 

At last there was a double wedding in Mr. 
Arrington’s beautiful parlor, and the house was 
filled with gay guests; and Mrs. Arrington vain- 
ly tried to keep back her tears, as she listened to 
the words that gave her darling to another. And 
then the parting came, and Mr. Arrington took 
the young girl in his arms, and invoking a bless- 
ing on her head, gave her to her husband, who 
led her to the carriage, and in a few moments she 
was whirled away from the scenes of her youth. 

But Major Bradford had provided a splendid 
home for his lovely young bride, and Grace 
found herself surrounded with all the luxuries 
that wealth can procure, and which his long resi- 
dence abroad had rendered necessary to her hus- 
band’s comfort. 

Herbert and Eveline made their home with 
their parents, and the old couple lived long to 
enjoy the happiness of their children, and died 
surrounded by them and their grand-children. 
Philip Arrington’s young widow was rewarded 
for her self-sacrifice by having a comfortable 
home to give her mother in her old age; and a 
few years after that painful period in her life, 
married a highly respectable man, and had the 
happiness of seeing her son grow up a very dif- 
ferent character from his father. John Arring- 
ton’s son, after the death of his father, refused to 
own his relations, and went to London. Here 
he lived a short life of dissipation, and died in 
solitary poverty ere he reached twenty years. 


THE VEILED PICTURE. 

A story is told of two artist lovers, both of 
whom sought the hand of a noted painter’s 
daughter. And the question, which of the two 
should possess himself of the yo so earnestly 
coveted by both, having come finally to the fath- 
er, he promised to give his child to the one that 
could paint the best. So each strove for the 
maiden, with the highest skill his genins could 
command. One painted a picture of fruit, and 
displayed it to the father’s inspection in a beau- 
tiful grove, where gay birds sang sweetly among 
the foliage, and all nature rejoiced in the luxu- 
riance of bountiful life. Presently the birds 
came down to the canvass of the young painter, 
and attempted to eat the fruit he had pictured 
there. In his surprise and joy at the young ar- 
tist’s skill, the father declared that no one could 
triumph over that. 

Soon, however, the second lover came with his 
picture, and it was veiled. 

“ Take the veil from your painting,” said the 
old man. 

“T leave that to you,” said the young artist 
with simplicity. 

The father of the young and lovely maiden 
then approached the veiled picture, and attempt- 
ed to uncover it, Butimagine his astonishment, 
when, as he ———— to take off the veil, he 
found the veil itself to be a picture! We need 
not say who was the ref over; for if the ar- 
tist, who deceived the birds by skill in painting 
fruit, manifested great powers of art, he who 
could so veil his canvass with the pencil as to de- 
ceive a skilful master, was surely the greatest ar- 
tist.—NV. Y. Atlas. 
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A MATRIMONIAL LOTTERY. 

A young lady, residing in the arrondissement 
of Poitiers, France, has conceived the idea of 
putting herself up in a lottery. There are to be 
300 tickets, 1000 francs each, and to the fortu- 
nate winner she will give herself and the 300,000 
francs as dowry. he lady has attached some 
prudent conditions to the tickets. She will onl 
sell them to persons whom she may think will 
suit her, and to ascertain that point, exacts a half 
hour’s conversation with each applicant. There 
is no limit of age imposed, and more than one 
ticket may be taken by one person. The lottery 
will be drawn on the 25th of November next, at 
the Mayor’s office of the town where she resides. 
A number of Englishmen have already became 
purchasers, and others are flocking in from all 
quarters.—London Examiner. 


SOCIETY IN ST. PETERSBURGH. 

In no place is fashion so observed as in this 
capital ; this shows how unripe our development 
is; our way of cueing fo: foreign to us. In 
Europe, people merely } we always are in 
costume, and therefore we are afraid of the 
sleeves being too large, or the collar being too 
narrow. In Paris, people fear nothing but being 
dressed without taste; in London, they fear 
nothing but catching a cold; in Italy everybody 

s as he likes. But was one to exhibit the 
ion of the Newsky promenade at St. Peters-~ 
burgh, those battalions all alike in their fast but- 
toned coats, an Englishman would believe them 
to be a division of policemen.—Herzen’s Siberia. 
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View not the past with sorrow, 
O, banish all regret— 

Hope whispers on the morrow, 
“We may be happy yet.” 
Thank God for every blessing, 
Pray for his care in need; 
That goodly gift possessing, 

Thou wilt be blest indeed. 


In every life there is a scene 
Of bitter grief to all, 

And oft doth memory’s darts, I ween, 
Those fearful scenes recall. 

But though our early life was clouded 
By cares we can’t forget, 

Let each bitter thought be shrouded, 
And we may be happy yet. 


THE SURVEYOR. 
BY GIDDINGS H. BALLOU. 


Tux hot summer sun beat down on the Albany 
road on one day in the year 1777, as a tired 
and dusty traveller turned his feet to Deacon 
Hawley’s red farm-house, just beyond the west- 
ern slope of the Green Mountains. Lifting the 
latch with the assurance of one used to the sim- 
ple and hospitable country ways, he inquired 
of those within if he might be provided with some 
refreshment in the shape of a bowl of bread and 
milk, or any other eatable which might be at 
hand. 

He had travelled far, he said, and finding it 
getting about noon, and being tired and hungry, 
he had made bold to stop at the first dwelling 
he met with. 

“ Certainly, friend, certainly ;” replied the hon- 
est deacon, who had just come in from the field 
with his son Nathan. “Sit down and make 
yourself at home. We’re just about taking a 
snack ourselves, and if you’ll step into the back 
room with us presently, and help clear the table, 
we shall be very glad of your assistance. Rath- 
er dusty travellin’, hey ?” 

“ Quite, It’s worse than anything I’ve seen 
this summer,” replied the stranger, as he follow- 
ed his host into the adjoining room. 

“ Wife, sir,” said the deacon, waving his hand 
towards a rather comely-looking dame. “ Niece 
Emma, Mr. —— ah, what may I call your name, 
sir?” 

“Icall my name Lewis,” replied the stranger. 

“ Ah, yes, Lewis. Wife, just put on a bowl 
with some milk. Let me help you, sir, to some 
of the meat. No relation to any of the Lewises 
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“No, sir. I came from ten miles this side of 
Burlington.” 

“ Ah, long way that. Any news going on at 
the lakes ?”’ 

“Not much, when I left. Our people were 
not gaining ground much there.” 

“No, no. It is a hard match for our raw sol- 
diers, against that army of Burgoyne’s, all in fine 
discipline, with plenty of material, and no lack 
of king’s money to back them. Nathan, 
Nathan, you and your old father must not sneak 
at home much longer, now that affairs are getting 
to the pinch. Well, there are our names on the 
list, and when they want us, our old queen’s arms 
are ready.” 

Young Lewis (for the stranger could not have 
been more than twenty-one) nodded his head in 
assent to the patriotic sentiment, and applied him- 
self to the viands, in the discussion of which he 
was not so much absorbed as to be insensible 
to the presence of the female portion of the 
family. He was a gallant, quick eyed young fel- 
low, with a sunburnt cheek, and a frank, prepos- 
sessing countenance. Such an one is never want- 
ing in sympathy with the fair sex, wheresoever 
its representatives be found, or however scanty be 
the personal attractions which they may chance 
to possess. But neither Dame Hawley nor her 
niece was deficient in this respect, making due 
allowance for the touch of age on the features of 
the elder. The niece sat opposite to Lewis at 
the table, and he could not, if he had chosen, 
have avoided turning his eyes frequently upon 
her. He thought that never in his life had he 
meta more innocent and charming countenance. 
Nay, he might even have impaired his appetite 
for the food before him, had he not, taking warn- 
ing from a rising blush, made his eyes if not his 

mind more attentive to the play of his knife and 
fork. He therefore copied as closely as he 
might, the example of the deacon and Nathan, 
and had tolerably satisfied the cravings of his 
appetite by the time that the others were ready 
to draw from the table. : 

“ Going south, friend ?” inquired his host, as 
they rose together. 

“No, sir,” was the answer. “ At least, no 
great distance. I am on surveying business, con- 
nected with the New York dispute. We Ver- 
monters, having just declared our independence 
of York State, are about running the boundary 
line, and I am going to operate in the lower part 
of the State. I sent a few instruments before 
me, and expected to meet one of my assistants at 
the village back. However, he failed me, and I 
did not think it worth my while to wait.” 


around here, are you ?” 


“I should think the York assembly might 
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know by this time how the matter is likely to 
end,” observed the deacon. “ They’re making 
trouble without any use; and at this time above 
ail things. Why, there was Squire Briggs, who 
lives at Brandridge just across the line, came to 
me awhile ago, and wanted to get me to take a 
warrant asa York justice of peace. The var- 
mint! I saw what his game was, right off. 
Squire, says I, I’ll—wal, I did come nigh saying 
what I should be rather sorry for. But I sent 
him away with a fice in his ear.” 

Once started on the subject, the good deacon 
displayed considerable warmth of feeling. He 
dilated on charters, territorial government, and 
popular rights, interposing a brief essay on the 
history of the Hampshire grants. Lewis rendered 
dil the attention he was able to bestow, while 
Emma, as she busied herself in removing the 
dishes, regarded her uncle with admiration as 
being a paragon of historic and juridical knowl- 
edge. Meanwhile the “ yes sirs,”’ and “no sirs,”” 
of Lewis, were applied a little at random, from 
the fact that his thoughts centered to the liquid 
blue eyes of the niece, rather than to the weather- 
stained brow of the farmer. 

“Sorry you are going,” said the good natured 
deacon, as Lewis rose to take leave. ‘“ If youare 
going to be about here, as you say, just drop in 
and see us. We don’t fall in with much com- 
pany here, especially now, when so many of our 
people are over‘yonder looking after Burgoyne. 
So come as often as you can.” 

And Lewis did come, once and again. His 
employment detained him for some two or three 
weeks in the neighborhood, and within that time 
he found frequent opportunity to visit the deacon’s 
family, into whose favor he much ingratiated 
himself. From this partiality, however, we must 
except Nathan, who regarded Lewis with most 
decided coolness. The secret of his dislike lay 
in the fact that he possessed a most decided re- 
gard for his fair cousin, and feared, with good 
reason, the intrusion of the young surveyor. And 
his jealous watchfulness presently found sufficient 
to poison his own peace, and to force on his no- 
fice the growing attachment between Emma and 
Lewis. With the latter he had more than once 
endeavored to frame a quarrel, but without suc- 
cess, till one evening, after Lewis had left the 
house, young Hawley who met him on the road- 
side, remarked in a sneering manner, that for a 
peaceful surveyor he seemed to know a deal 
about camp matters and military evolutions ; at 
least, if one were to judge by his conversation. 

“TI daresay,” he continued, “that you think 
we raw bushwhackers will take down all you say 
for gospel.” 


“ What do you mean by that?” said Lewis, 
flushing red at the rude tone of the speaker. 

‘‘Mean?”’ retorted the other, impetuously. 
“Why, that we have had enough of your high- 
bred airs. I, for one, am not going to ‘whoa’ 
and ‘gee’ with your counterfeit pretensions any 
longer. There’s some foxy trick or other about 
you; who knows that you are not a tory spy, or 
something equally bad ?”’ 

Lewis, in his surprise and anger at this unex- 
pected address, made a step forward, as if with 
the intention of instantly repaying the insult. 

“Hands off, my lad!” exclaimed Hawley, 
throwing himself into an attitude of defence. 
“ Bullying wont go down with me.” 

The other made no reply, but biting his lips 
till the blood came, turned away, followed by a 
low laugh from Nathan. 

“T rather guess I’ve put his nose out of joint 
for awhile,” said the young farmer, looking with 
a sullen smile on the receding figure of Lewis. 

Whatever might have been the cause, the lat- 
ter did not appear at the deacon’s, where his ab- 
sence caused repeated remark. Nathan anxious- 
ly observed the fact that Emma evidently missed 
the visits of the young surveyor, and had lost 
much of her accustomed cheerfulness in conse- 
quence. By all the arts and assiduities which 
he could bring, he endeavored to recommend 
himself in place of the absent gallant. But his 
efforts were all in vain. At last his patience 
gave way to despair. 

“ Why is it,” he said to her one day when they 
were alone, “ why is it that you treat me with 
such coldness? Why is itthat you pay no regard 
to the affection which you know I entertain 
for you? Isit because you love this stranger, 
who came, with a smooth, and most likely a ly- 
ing tongue, no one really knows from whence, or 
on what business? I believe that he and his 
stories are alike false and deceitful. Do not 
then despise my honest love, and cling to the re- 
membrance of one, who is, very like, a counter- 
feit, and who, at any rate, seems little inclined to 
present himself again before those who may 
chance to detect his real character. Do you 
know that I fancy him to be a British or tory spy, 
or something of the sort? Doubtless he is well 
enough pleased to amuse himself on his travels 
by playing with the affections of a trustful coun- 
try-girl like yourself.” 

Emma seized her cousin’s hand, and bursting 
into tears, rested her head on his shoulder. 

“ Nathan,” she said, “ you wrong me, cruelly 
wrong me. Ido not despise you, nor am I un- 
grateful for your kind offices. But I cannot 
give you the love which I acknowledge that I 
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entertain for another. He lovesme. Do not be 
harsh, I pray you, in your thoughts of me, or in 
your surmises with regard to him. I own that 
there is a mystery about him. He has hinted as 
much to me, and in a manner which showed that 
he himself was opposed to the necessity of con- 
cealment. He told me, when we parted, that it 
would be long before we should meet again, 
very probably not till the close of the war. I fear 
that your surmises are in some part true. Yet 
do not be unjust. Honorable men have disguis- 
ed themselves as spies ere now, and at all events 
I cannot believe he is a dishonorable man. 
Rely upon it, if even in arms against our cause, 
he surely entertains no ill design against us. But 
he knows as well as yourself, that I would 
never marry an enemy to my country. Do not 
then be unkind to me,Nathan, nor take advantage 
of what I have told you. I will love you as 
a sister would, and let that suffice, since I can 
go no further in my regard.” 

“Say no more, Emma,” replied her cousin. 
“I see it is vain to reason with you. I will take 
no unfair advantage, though I wish that the day 
had never shone which brought his unlucky vis- 
age to our house.” 

The summer passed on, and the routine of the 
farm was scarce interrupted by the sound of the 
distant war. But about the middle of August, 
and past noonday, a horseman galloped up to 
the ficld near the roadside in which the deacon 
and his son were at work. The rider took off 
his three cornered hat, and waving it, shouted : 

“Deacon, the time has come. Stark has or- 
dered out all the militia, every one that can carry 
agun. The British and Hessians are marching 
towards Bennington. To camp then, to camp!” 

So saying he dashed off to spread the alarm 
which before midnight had flown a hundred 
miles. In less than half an hour, the deacon and 
Nathan were on their way towards the encamp- 
ment which Stark had formed not far from Ben- 
nington village. On their arrival they were im- 
mediately assigned their places, and on the fol- 
lowing morn were under march to meet the 
enemy. They fell in with advanced parties of 
the latter, consisting for the most part of Indian 
auxiliaries, and sharp skirmishes continued 
during the rest of the day, resulting much to the 
discouragement of these unstable savages. The 
next day a storm of rain poured down, and both 
armies remained inactive for the greater part. 
But the morrow arrived, the eventful moment 
when Stark, in the pithy and homely speech 
which has made his name immortal, nerved his 
rude levies to the fatal charge. The word was 
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ranks swept steadily but with accelerating speed, 
on the entrenchments of the enemy. The dead- 
ly cannon swept through them, but not a heart 
wavered. Once more, and with a wild buzza, 
the mountain men pouring over the breast-work, 
grappled with their foes. The contest was a 
desperate one. Farmer Hawley and his son 
were separated from each other at the commence- 
ment, and in the hand-to-hand struggle which 
ensued, the former was closely pressed, and 
would certainly have fallen by the bayonet of a 
Hessian, had not the deadly thrust been warded 
off by the sword of an English officer. 

“ Lewis!” exclaimed the deacon, as his mus- 
ket fairly dropped from his hand in amazement. 
Atthis moment Nathan rushed up. 

“Take that, you traitorous spy,” he shouted, 
discharging his piece at Lewis. His bullet 
passed through the cap of the latter as he bore 
back with the troops whom he vainly sought to 
rally. He was seen to wave his hand with a 
gesture of deprecation, while an expression of 
pain flitted across his stained features. 

“Hold, Nathan!” said the old deacon, laying 
his hand on his son’s arm. ‘ Whatever be his 
deserts, remember that to him I owe my life. 
Harm him not.” 

Nathan’s eyes shone with a fierce sparkle, and 
shaking his clenched hand towards the retreating 
foe: “Let him go then,” he said, “for this 
once. But the next time we met, we will not 
part so easily. I wonder how Emma will be 
pleased to find that her favorite has turned out 
to be nothing more nor less than a British spy!” 

The bravery and discipline of the enemy were 
excited to the utmost against the impetuous valor 
of the mountain militia, but in two hours from 
the commencement of the battle, the regulars 
were forced to fly. They were pursued by the 

Americans, who, scorning the restraint of their 
commanders, sped onward in hasty disorder and 
were thus near offering the enemy an opportuni 
ty to retrieve their misfortune, since Colonel 
Breyman, with a large reinforcement from Bur 
goyne’s army, was rapidly approaching the scene 
of action. The fugitives gained fresh hope, and 
rallied to renew the fight. But at this critical 
moment, when victory seemed ready to desert the 
mountain flag, the sound of fife and drum ap- 
proached from the eastward. The first files of 
Warner’s long-expected New Hampshire regi 
ment appear in the distance, hurrying to share 
the efforts of their fellow-patriots. They march 
on to anticipate the enemy. The scattered sol- 
diery regain their ranks and hasten forward. The 
battle commences again with redoubled violence ; 


given, and with a single cheer the motley colored 


but at sunset all is over. The fame of Benning- 
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tonis sealed afresh, and one more advantage gain- 
ed towards the assurance of American freedom. 
Years passed before English foot again 
touched the mountain soil. The larum of war 
ceased from the land, and the soldier laid by the 
destroying sword for the peaceful scythe and 
plough. Yet time and death remained at work. 
A virulent epidemic carried off the worthy dea- 


’ eon and his wife in the midst of a hale and well 


spent life. The property passed into the hands 
of Nathan without provision for the young niece. 
The deacon had intended to make a will which 
should ensure her a fit maintenance, but had de- 
ferred the fulfilment of his intention till he was 
struck down by sudden death. Emma, left des- 
titute, took refuge in the cottage of an aged rela- 
tive, and, by persevering toil, gained a scanty 
maintenance. She was deaf to the wishes of 
Nathan, to be his wife. Her steady discourage- 
ment of his advances made him gloomy and mo- 
rose ; and Emma, besides the griefs she had al- 
ready experienced, felt an added pain in encoun- 
tering his vindictive glances. 

One evening on the anniversary of the Benning- 
ton battle, a stranger alighted from his horse at 
the door of the village inn. His dress was scru- 
pulously plain, but there was something in his 
appearance that impressed the chance beholders 
with the sense of superior station. On entering 
the public room and inquiring for the host, Lewis 
(for it was he) was informed that the landlord 
was absent but would soon wait on him. 

Having given his horse in charge, Lewis was 
shown into a private apartment. Soon steps 
approached, the door opened, and Nathan Haw- 
ley stood before his astonished guest. He hardly 
entered the room ere he recoiled, and his counte- 
nance, agitated by a hateful recognition, became 
overspread with a ghastly pallor; Lewis instant- 
ly sprang forward with outstretched hands to de- 
tain him. 

“Stay, Nathan,” he said, “and listen to me. 
I never harmed you knowingly. If have cross- 
ed your path in love, or caused you suffering, 
know that I, too, have suffered, have endured 
suspense, fear and doubting. Of what is past I 
now say nothing. Fortune has buffeted me sore- 
ly since I was in arms against’ you; but at last 
she has looked on me with favor. I have re- 
cently become Lord March by the death ofa pre- 
vious heir. Ihave seized the first opportunity 
to return to a spot I have never forgoiten, for the 
purpose of putting to proof the hopes I never 
ceased to entertain, whatever may be the founda- 
tion on which I have rested them. Let us not be 
enemies, I pray you. Suffer me to claim you as 
a friend, a brother.” 
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For a moment Nathan did not answer. The 
veins in his forehead swelled, his lips quivered 
with struggling emotions. 

“ You have conquered me,” he said, at last. 
“ But it is through Aer that you conquer. She 
loves you still; but she is dying by inches. I, 
for one, had supposed you but trifled with her 
affections. Perhaps she, herself, began to fear 
the same. But I will say no more. Go, bid 
her live and be happy, even though it be at the 
expense of my own happiness.” 

“ You are a noble fellow,” said Lord March; 
“and there is many a fair one who would gladly 
repair your disappointment. Mark me well, 
Nathan, when I tell you that it will not be long 
before you will find a mate by whom my words 
will be proved true. But I noust hasten to find 
her, in search of whom I came. Many thanks 
for inspiring me with the belief that I am not yet 
forgotten !”’ 

We will not describe the meeting of the long 
separated lovers, tempered in its gladness by 
some saddening memories on either side. But 
joy is a medicine more potent than all the drugs 
of science, and in a few weeks, Lord March bore 
away to English halls a blushing New-England 
bride. A year later her husband received a long 
letter from Nathan, announcing his marriage with 
one of her own schoolmates, a lovely and amiable 


girl. 


EXTRAVAGANCE OF TURKISH LADIES, 


Life in the harem would be insupportable were 
it not for the stimulants of luxury and dress ; 
and the extravagance of the favorites of the se- 
raglio in particular is proverbial. A correspon- 
dent writing from Constantinople says : “These 
ladies have at length run up such terrible long 
bills, that the Sultan has just caused all the cred- 
itors to be called together, and their accounts ex- 
amined. The charges of the dealers being judg- 
ed too high, as is usual, both in the East and 
elsewhere, the merchants were obliged to consent 
to a deduction of ten per cent. on their accounts ; 
and this point being satisfactorily settled, the 
Sultan has engaged to pay up the amount (no 
less than fifty-four millions of piasters), in month- 
ly instalments, oat of his private purse. But to 
think of a company of women, secluded from 
the rest of tlie world, and with nothing better to 
do than to run up bills for silks, gauzes, cash- 
meres, jewels, sweetmeats, and cosmetics, to the 
tune of fifty-four millions of piasters, equal to 
($4,320,000)!”—New York Meror. 


— 


Mary Howitt, in the Atheneum, states that 
she has received information from a Swedish 
gentleman, Mr. Charles E. Sodling, living in 
Brazil, that would lead to the supposition of 
there being traces of ancient Scandinavians in 
South America before the days of Columbus 


and the Spanish and Portuguese invaders. 
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THE CRAZY ENGINEER. 


BY MABURIN M. BALLOU. 


Sweet letters of the angel tongue, 
T've loved ye long and well, 

And never have failed in your fragrance sweet 
To find some secret spell,— 

A charm that has bound me with witching power, 
For mine is the old belief, 

That midst your sweets, and midst your bloom, 
There’s a soul in every leaf! 


Tumined words from God’s own hand, 
How fast my pulses beat, 


As each quick sense in rapture comes, 
Your varied sweets to greet 

Alone and in silence, I love you best, 
For mine is the old belief, 

That midst your sweets, and midst your bloom, 
There’s a soul in every leaf! 


Ye are prophets sent to this heedless world, 


The skeptic’s heart to teach— 
And ’tis well to read your lore aright, 
And mark the creed ye preach. 
I never could pass ye careless by, 
For mine is the old belief, 
That midst your sweets, and midst your bloom, 
There's a soul in every leaf! 


» 


THE CRAZY ENGINEER. 
EROM THE REPORT OF A PRUSSIAN CONDUCTOR. 


BY HORACE B. STANIFORD. 


Mr train left Danzig in the morning, gener- 
ally at eight o’clock, but once a week we had to 
wait for the arrival of the steamer from Stock- 
holm. It was on the morning of the steamer's 
arrival that I came down from my hotel and 
found that my engineer had been so seriously in- 
jured that he could not run. Oneof the railway 
carriages had run over him and broken one of 
his legs. I went immediately to the engine 
house to obtain another engineer, for I knew there 
were three or four in reserve there; but I was 
disappointed. I inquired for Westphal, and was 
informed that he had gone to Steegen to see his 
mother. Gondolpho had been sent on to Kon- 
igsberg on that road. But where was Mayne? 
He had leave of absence for two days, and had 
gone, no one knew whither. 

Here was a fix. I heard the puffing of the 
steamer in the Neufahrwasser, and the passen- 
gers would be on hand in fifteen minutes. Iran 
to the guard and asked them if they knew where 
there was an engineer. But they did not. I 
then went to the firemen, and asked if any one 


of them felt competent to run the engine to 
Bromberg. Not one of them dared attempt it. 


The distance was nearly one hundred miles. 
What was to be done ? 

The steamer came to her wharf, and those who 
were going on by rail came flocking to the sta- 
tion. They had eaten breakfast on board the 
boat, and were all ready for a fresh start. The 
baggage was checked and registered ; the tickets 
bought; the different carriages pointed out to 
the various classes of passengers, and the pas- 
sengers themselves seated. The train was in 
readiness in the long station house, and the engine 
was steaming and puffing away impatiently in 
the distant firing-house, 

It was past nine o’clock. 

“ Come—why don’t we start?’ growled an 
old fat Swede, who had been watching me napr- 
rowly for the last fifteen minutes. 

And upon this there was a general chorus of 


anxious inquiry, which soon settled into down 


right murmuring. At this juncture, some one 
touched me on the elbow. I turned and saw a 
stranger standing by my side. I expected he 
was going to remonstrate with me for my back 
wardness. In fact, I began to have strong temp- 
tations to pull off my uniform, for every anxious 
eye was fixed upon the glaring badges which 
marked me as the chief official of the train. 

However—this stranger was a middle-aged 
man, tall and stout, with a face expressive of 
great energy and intelligence. His eye was 
black and brilliant—-so brilliant that I could not, 
for the soul of me, gaze steadily into it; and his 
lips, which were very thin, seemed more like 
polished marble than like human flesh. His 
dress was of black throughout, and not nly 
fitted with exact nicety, but was scrupulously 
clean and neat. 

“You want an engineer, I understand,” he 
said, in a low, cautious tone, at the same time 


gazing quietly about him, as though he wanted 


no one else to hear what he said. 

“T do,” I replied. “My train is all ready, 
and we have no engineer within twenty miles 
of here.” 

“Well, sir—I am going to Bromberg—I 
must go,—and if you can find none other I will 
run the engine for you.” 

“Ha!” I uttered, “ are you an engineer?” 

“T am, sir—one of the oldest in the country ; 
and I am now on my way to Berlin to make ar- 
rangements for a great improvement I have in 
vented in the application of steam to locomotion. 
My name is Martin Kroller. If you wish I will 
run you as far as Bromberg; and I will show 
you running that is running.” 

Was I not fortunate? I determined to accept 
the man’s offer at once, and so I told him. He 
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received my answer with anod and smile, and 
then proposed to go and get the engine. I went 
with him to the house, where we found the iron 
horse in charge of the fireman, and all ready for 
the start. Kroller got upon the platform, and I 
followed him. Ihad never seen a man betray 
such peculiar aptness amid the machinery than 
he did. He let on the steam in an instant, but 
yet with care and judgment, and he backed up to 
the baggage carriage with the most exact nicety. 
I had seen enough to assure me that he was 
thoroughly acquainted with the business, and I 


felt composed once more. I gave the engine up 
to my new man, and then hastened away to the 
affice. The word was p d for all p 3 
to take their seats, and s00n afterwards I waved 
my hand to the engineer. There was a puff—a 
groaning of the heavy axletrees—a trembling of 


the building—and the train was in motion. I 
leaped upon the platform of the guard carriage, 


and ina few moments more the station house 
was behind us. 

In less than an hour we reached Dirschau, 
where we took up the passengers that had come 
in on the Konigsberg railway. Here I went for- 
ward and asked Kroller how he liked the engine. 


He replied that he liked it much. 

“ But,” he added, with a strange sparkling of 
the eyes, “‘ wait until you get my improvement, 
and then you shall see travelling. By the soul 
of the Virgin Mother, sir, I could run an engine 
of my construction to the moon in four-and- 
twenty hours !” 

I smiled at what I thought his enthu- 

' siasm, and then went back to my station. As 
soon as the Konigsberg passengers were all on 
board, and their baggage-crate attached, we 
started on again. 

As soon as all matters had been attended to 
connected with the new accession of passengers, 


I went into the guard-carriage and sat down. 
An early train from Konigsberg had been through 
two hours before, so we only had one more stop- 
ping-place before reaching Bromberg, and that 
was at Little Oscue, where we took the western 


mail. 

“ How we go!” uttered one of the guard, some 
fifteen minutes after we had left Dirschau. 

“The new engineer is trying the speed,” I re- 
turned, not yet holding any fear. ~ 

But ere long, I began to be fearful that he was 
running a little too fast. The carriages began 
to sway to and fro, and I could hear the excla- 
mations of fear from the passengers. 

“Good heavens!” cried one of the guard, 
coming in at that moment, “ what is that fellow 
doing? Look, sir, and see how we are going !” 


I looked out at the window and found that we 
were dashing along at a speed never before trav- 
elled on that road. Posts, fences, rocks, and 
trees, flew by in one undistinguishable mass, and 
the carriage now swayed fearfully. I started to 
my feet, and met a passenger on the platform. 
He was one of our chief owners of the road, and 
was just on his way to Berlin. He was pale and 
excited. 

“Sir,” he gasped, “is Martin Kroller on the 

ne?” 


“Yes,” I told him, 


“Holy Virgin! Didn’t you know him %” 

“ Know him ?” I repeated, somewhat puzzled. 
“What do you mean? He told me his name 
was Kroller, and that he was an engineer. We 
had no one to run the engine, and—” 


“ You took him!” interrupted the man. “Good 


heavens, sir, he is as crazy as a man can be! 
He turned his brain over a new plan for apply- 
ing steam power. I saw him at the station, but 
I did not then recognize him, as I was in a hur 
ry- Just now one of the passengers told me 
that your engineers were all gone this morning, 
and that you found one who was a stranger to you. 
Then I knew that the man whom I had seen, 
was Martin Kroller! He has escaped from the 
hospital at Stettin. You must get him off some 
how.” 

The whole fearful truth was now open to me. 
The speed of the train was increasing at each 
moment, and I knew that a few miles more per 
hour would surely launch us all into destruction. 
I called to the guard, and then made my way 
forward as quickly as possible. I reached the 
after platform of the tender, and there stood 
Kroller, upon the engine-board, his hat and coat 
off; his long black hair floating wildly in the 
wind ; his shirt unbuttoned at the throat; his 
sleeves rolled up ; with a pistol in his teeth, and 
thus glaring upon the fireman who lay motion- 
less upon the fuel. The furnace was stuffed till 


the very latch of the door was red hot, and the . 


whole engine was quivering and swaying as 
though it would shiver in pieces! 

“ Kroller! Kroller!” I cried, at the top of my 
voice. 

The crazy engineer started, and caught the 
pistol in his hand. Oh! how those great black 
eyes glared, and how ghastly and frightful the 
face looked ! 

“Ha! ha! hal” he yelled, 
glaring upon me like a roused lion. po 
swore I could not make it! But see! see! See 
my power! See my new engine! I made it! 
I made it!—and they were jealous of me. I 
made it, and when ’twas done they stole it from 
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me! But I’ve found it. For years I’ve heen 
wandering in search of my great engine—and 
they swore it was not made! But I’ve found 
it! I knew it when I saw it this morning at 
Danzig—and I was determined to haveit. And 
I’ve got it! Ho! ho! ho!—we’re off to the 
moon, Tsay! By the Virgin Mother we'll be 
in the moon in four-and-twenty hours !——— 
Down! down, villain! If you move I’ll shoot 
you 

This last was spoken to the poor fireman who 
at that moment attempted to rise ; and the fright- 
ened man sank back again. 

“Here’s Little Oscue right ahead !” cried one 
of the guard. 

But even as he spoke, the buildings were at 
hand. A sickening sensation settled upon my 
heart, for I supposed we were gone now. The 
houses flew by like lightning—I knew if the of- 
ficers here had turned the switch as usual, we 
should be hurled into eternity in one fearful 
crash! I saw a flash—it was another engine—I 
closed my eyes—but still we thundered on. The 
officers had seen our speed, and knowing that 
we could not haul up at that distance, they had 
changed the switch, so that we kept on. 

But there was sure death ahead if we did not 
stop. Only fifteen miles ahead was the town of 
Schwetz, on the Vistula, and at the entrance, 
near the bank of the river, was a short curve in. 
the road! At the rate we were now going we 
should be there in a few minutes, for each minute 
carried us over amile! The shrieks of the pas- 
sengers now arose above the crash of the rails, 
and more terrific than all else, arose the demoniac 
yells of the mad engineer. 

“ Merciful Heaven!” gasped the guard- 
man, “there’s not a moment of time to lose. 
Schwetz is close by! If you dare not go, I’ll go 
myself! But hold!” he added. “ Let’s shoot 
him od 

At that moment a tall, stout German student 
came over to the platform where we stood, and 
he saw that the madman had his heavy pistol 
aimed at us. He grasped a heavy stick of wood 
from the tender, and with a steadiness of nerve 
which I could not have commanded, he hurled it 
with such force and precision, that he knocked 
the pistol from the maniac’s grasp. I saw the 
‘movement, and on the instant that the pistol fell 
I sprang forward, and the German followed me. 
I grasped the man by the arm, but—I should 
have been a'mere infant in his mad power bad I 
been alone. He would have hnrled me from the 


platform, had not the student at that moment 
struck him upon the head with a stick of wood 
which he had caught as he came over the tender. 
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Kroller settled down like a dead man, and on 
the next instant, I shut off the steam, and open- 
ed the safety-valve. As the freed steam shrieked 
and howled in its escape, the speed of the train 
began to decrease, and in a few moments more, 
the danger was passed; and as I settled back, 
entirely overcome by the wild emotions that had 
raged within me, we began to turn the curve by 
the river ; and before I was fairly recovered the 
fireman had stopped the train in the station house 
at Schwetz ! 

Martin Kroller, still insensible, was taken from 
the platform, and as we carried him into the 
guard-room, one of the guard recognized him, 
and told us that he had been there about two 
weeks before. 

“ He came,” said the guard, “ and swore that 
an engine, which stood near here, was his. He 
said it was one he had made to go to the moon 
in, and that it had been stolen from him. We 
sent for more help to arrest him, and he fled.” 

“ Well,” I replied, witha shudder, “I wish he 
had approached me in the same way. But he 
was more cautious at Danzig.” 

At Schwetz we found an engineer to run the 
engine to Bromberg; and having taken out the 
western mail, for the next northern train to take 
along, we saw that Kroller would be properly at- 
tended to, and then started on. 

The rest of the trip we run in safety, though 
I could see that the passengers were not wholly 
at ease, and would not be until they were entire- 
ly clear of the railway. A heavy purse was 
made up by them for the German student, and 
he accepted it with much gratitude,—and I was 
glad of it, for the current of their gratitude to 
him may have prevented a far different current 
which might have been poured upon my head for 
having engaged a madman to run a railway 


train. 

But this is not the end. Martin Kroller re- 
mained insensible from the effects of that blow 
upon the head, nearly two weeks, and when he 
recovered from that, he was sound in mind again. 
His insanity was all gone. I saw him about 
three weeks afterwards, but he had no recollec- 
tion of me. He remembered nothing of the past 
year—not even his mad freak on my engine. 

But I remembered it, and I remember it still ; 
and people need never fear that I shall ever be 


imposed upon again by a crazy engineer ! 


In Chambers’ Journal we find allusion made 
to @ process described by Dr. Roberts, an emi- 
nent Scotch surgeon, for cauterizing the dental 
nerve and stopping teeth without pain, by means 
of a wire applied to the patient’s tooth perfectly 
cold, and afterwards instantaneously heated to 
the required degree by a small electric battery. 
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THE STROLLER’S CHILD. 


LINES TO AN AGED FRIEND. 


May Heaven bless thy hozry head, 
For every silver hair 

But tells us of some blessing shed, 
Some solace lent despair. 


And Heaven will bless thine open hand 
That giveth to the poor, 

That ne’er hath let a suppliant stand 
Unheeded at thy door. 


May every wish that rises up, 
Within thy heart be gained; 

And brimming full be life’s last cup, 
Earth’s highest joys attained ; 


Until the time that thou must go 
To render thine account 

Of all thy stewardship below, 
How great soe’er the amount. 


Then may the God who blest thee here, 
Pronounce thy work “ well done,” 
And bid thee enter in his joys, 
Thou good and faithful one; 


Where thou mayst listen to his voice, 
And by his throne sit down, 

With every heart thou’st made rejoice, 
A bright star in thy crown. 


THE STROLLER’S CHILD. 


BY RICHARD CRANSHAW. 


A BLEAK and desolate night in mid-winter. 
Around a roaring fire in one of the old-fashioned 
country inns existing in the villages and small 
market-towns that appear upon the map of Eng- 
land, something like an eruption upon its sur- 
face, a party of men and women were gathered, 
basking in the grateful warmth. 

As far as outward appearance was concerned, 
the group was not an attractive one. The wo- 
men were in but a sorry state of wardrobe, and 
their attenuated, jaded appearance, and the sad, 
careworn expression of their countenances, spoke 
of scanty, hardly-earned fare, and laborious, 
wearisome travel. The men had the air of shabby 
gentility, so much more painful to behold than 
the unmistakable marks of downright poverty ; 
the dingy strip of shirt collar, and the total 
invisibility of shirt; the pantaloons strapped 
tightly down upon boots or shoes, the occupants 
of which were impatient of restraint, and made 
strenuous efforts for freedom; the coat of tex- 
ture so sadly thin for weather such as this, and 
the hat so badly battered, though at the same 
time so carefully brushed. 
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They were a company of strolling players, 
who designed to exhibit a the place at which they 
were at present stopping, upon the coming mor- 
row, and as their bills expressed it, “ present to 
the enlightened inhabitants of the town of M—— 
the choicest gems of the drama; vivid illustra- 
tions of the works of the immortal bard; careful 
selections from the humorists of the past and 
present age ; chaste Terpsichorean displays, and 
in short all the powerful resources at the com- 
mand of a numerous, talented and versatile com- 
pany, collected together at an expense almost 
overwhelming, and totally beyond the bounds of 
belief !’”” 

The numerous, talented and versatile com- 
pany, were at this moment occpied in various 
acts scarcely suggestive of their talents and abil- 
ities. Some of the women had young and help- 
less children gathered in the folds of their thin 
and faded shawls, and were hushing them into 
slumber. The men generally had pipes in their 
mouths, from which they were seldom drawn, 
except now and anon to apply a pewter pot to 
their lips, and derive refreshment therefrom. 
Two or three tired children, whose faces seen in 
their waking hours bore traces of deep thought 
and grave precocity, had rolled themselves up 
in front of the cheerful blaze, and were sunk in 
profound sleep. No, the group could not hon- 
estly be said to be an attractive one. 

A timid, hesitating knock was heard at the 
door. 

“Some more of you, I suppose,” growled the 
landlord. Unlike most landlords, God be praised, 
his heart felt no compassion for the wayfarer 
whose hand was empty, and whose step was 
wearisome and slow. 

“We are all here, I think.” This was ina 
mild voice from a little seedy man, with a red 
nose and blinking eye. ‘Let me see,” counting 
them over. “Heavy, light com., low com., 
walking gent., and terry com. man.” Express- 
ive of the gentlemen engaged for leading charac- 
ters, the light comedian, low comedian, walking 
gentleman, or young lover generally in difficul- 
ties of a pecuniary nature, and the individual 
whose appearance usually signalized the point a 
which a “terrible combat” would be likely to en- 
sue. “Heavy woman, juvenile lady, chamber- 
maid, singing and dancing lady,” continued he. 
‘No, our party, Mr. Bullchoke, are, I believe, 
all here.” 

Mr. Bullchoke therefore advanced, and open- 
ing the door, gave admittance, first, to a furious 
blast of wind and rain, and next, to the tottering 
footsteps of a woman, with a child whose grasp 
was fixed hard upon her tattered dress. The 
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philanthropic Bullchoke saw at a glance that the 
case was not admissive of an argument, and at 
once recommended the application of the stran- 
ger to the workhouse, not over a mile distant 
from thence. The stranger had, on entering the 
door, leaned heavily up against the post at its 
side, and now stood with wild staring eyes re- 
garding him fixedly. 

“Come, we’ve nothing for yon—you must go. 
It’s cold; I want to shut the door.” 

No answer from the wanderer. The child 
clutching at her dress, and gazing fearfully at 
the stern countenance of the man. 

“Bundle, I say! Off with you, or I must 
have you taken care of by those who will put 
you under lock and key for the night.” And so 
speaking he took hold of the woman by the arm, 
and made a movement to push her forth. She 
fell heavily upon the floor, and lay there with her 
eyes still fixed, and with her limbs stiffening, 
and her black hair streaming wildly over her 
half-covered bosom. 

“Drunk,” said Mr. Bullchoke, with expressive 
brevity. 

“Dead !” whispered the strollers, male and 
female, who had gathered around her poor body 
as it ley upon the sanded floor, and now stood 
regarding it with pity and compassionate sorrow. 

“ Dead !’’ shrieked the child, as she threw her- 
oO 
no, no, no, not dead! Look up, mama, and tell 
Nelly that you are so tired with our weary walk 
that you cannot stand any longer. She will 
speak to Nelly, soon. See, her breath is return- 
ing!” They thought so, too, at first, but it was 
the last sigh as it was breathed before the spirit 
flittered to eternity. The child, with the cold 
hand grasped in both of her tiny ones, unheed- 
fal of the strange faces gathered around her, stil! 
looked anxiously upon the countenance of the 
dead, and vainly asked but for one glance of 
recognition. The truth came upon her at last, 
and she sank with a convulsive sob upon the 
cold bosom of her dead mother. 

And these poor fellow-wayfarers, with the 
tears rolling down their cheeks, feelingly sy mpa- 
thized with the unhappy woman who had fallen 
down dead in their midst, and each and all re- 
solved that the child, since it knew of no friend 
in the wide, wide world to whom it could look 
for protection, should find in them, as far as their 
poor means went, both friendship and relief, and 
a hearty share of their own scant fare, so long as 
they had it to be offered. So they softly drew 
her away from the inanimate object extended up- 
- on the floor, and while the men passed her ten- 
derly from one to another’s arms, and made 


self upon her knees beside the pallid form. 
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rude but gentle attempts to soothe her,the women, 
laying aside their own sleeping little ones, made 
all the necessary preparations for the last sad 
rites of the stranger, who slept the sleep that 
knows no earthly breaking. 

Mr. Bullchoke, since the matter was laid upon 
his hands in such a way that there was no help 
for it, arranged the whole affair with great sa- 
gacity, and very much ofa business-like manner. 
In the twinkling of an eye, so to speak, was the 
body laid away in the loft of the stable, there to 
await the coroner’s inquest upon the morrow, for 
as the worthy man said, “she might have died 
of some infectious disease, who knows? and it’s 
allers best to be on the safe side, you know.” 

“She looks as though she had died from the 
effects of a broken heart, more belike,” said, 
rather indignantly, one of the women, who, it 
was apparent, appreciated not the various excel- 
lences of Mr. Bullchoke’s character. 

“ A broken fiddlestick !” retorted that amiable 
individual. Thereupon he entered upon a philo- 
sophic dissertation upon broken hearts in general, 
satisfactorily proving beyond the shadow of 
doubt, that it was only such vagabonds as these, 
that prated of such chimerical and delusive arti- 
cles, and that for his own part, he should like to 
know what was going to break his heart, for one ? 
But none are blinder than those who will not see, 
and it was evident that the efforts made were en- 
tirely thrown away upon these stubborn and un- 
convincible listeners. ‘ 

They had all gathered once more around the 
roaring fire, and the poor little addition to their 
circle was tenderly cared for, while with a deli- 
cacy not common to the world, but frequently 
to be met with in these children of adversity, 
they forbore to question, unwilling to touch the 
chords of misery already stretched to their ut- 
most tension, within the little desolate one’s 
heart. The children, now wide awake, and with 
the every-day gravity once more upon their old- 
fashioned faces, looked volumes of commisera- 
tion for her. The mothers, entirely forgetful of 
their own offspring, made comforting tenders of 
maternal care and kindness ; while as to the men, 
they really outdid each other in their efforts for 
her welfare. Mr. Gribble, the “ heavy ruffian,” 
laid aside the gruff voice with which he was 
usually accustomed to converse, conceiving it to 
be professionally suggestive ofhis peculiar line of 
business, and now addressed her in tones calcu- 
lated to soothe and allay her childish grief, while 
Mr. Sludd, the gentleman with the mild voice 
and uncertain eye, mentioned above, made mute 
offers of his bread and cheese, his pewter pot, 
and finally his pocket-handkerchief, in the hope 
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that one or the other of them might prove benefi- 
cial or serviceable to her. But the child, gathered 
to the bosom of the young lady who usually sup- 
ported the persecuted heroine, was indifferent to 
all, and now sobbed herself to sleep, rocked to 
and fro amid profound and pitying silence on 
the part of these poor strolling people, and 
felt that with these kindly faces she had at least 
found a safety anda home. And now gazing 
upon this group assembled around the old 
inn fire,we take back the assertion, and pronounce 
truthfully and feelingly that it has now indeed 
become almost an attractive one. 


Some seven years back, in the parlor of a neat 
and cheerful looking cottage a young and pretty 
woman is seated, engaged, partly in working 
upon some little article of childish apparel, and 
ever arid anon casting expectant glances from 
the little cottage window, down the garden path, 
and as far as she can view along the street of the 
little quiet suburb, which then hovered on the 
outer edge of the great maelstrom of London, 
but which has, years ago since then, become 
swallowed up in the relentless whirl. 

There wasa shadow upon her face, and as 
she continued to gaze and sew, it grew deeper 
and deeper, until it amounted almost to a look of 
agony. The clouds of evening were fast set- 
tling upon the sky, and as they descended they 
seemed to throw their darkening reflection heavily 
and grimly upon that pensive countenance, and 
to add still greatet weight to the burden already 
laying upon her heart. At length the tiny gar- 
ment on which her fingers had been so busily em- 
ployed but now, slowly dropped from her hands, 
and tremblingly did they clasp themselves to- 
gether, while a tear started and rolled unchecked 
adown her pale young cheek. Still the expected 
one came not, and at last, with a heavy sigh, she 
buried her face within her hands, and gave free 
vent to the tears that were struggling for an 
overflow. 

Darkness settled upon the surface of the heav- 
ens. <A step at last was heard, and in another 
moment she was clasped closely to the bosom of 
the person who had just entered, and lay thereon 
like a tired child upon its mother’s loving breast. 

Slowly he led her to a seat, and seating him- 
self beside her, with her hand still grasped in one 
of his, while his arm pressed her closely to him, 
in the darkness of the little room, with silence 
and gloom hovering around them, thus he spoke : 

“ Amy, arouse yourself to hear what I have to 
tell you. Darling, be prepared for even worse 
than the worst which we have anticipated. Rest 
thy head here safely on thy husband’s breast, and 
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know that in him alone, henceforward, must be 
thine earthly hope and stay.” This, in a broken, 
agitated voice. A pause; the silence disturbed 
only by the sobs that came bursting from her 
lips. 

“ My father then refuses to listen to the en- 
treaties of his only child for forgiveness ?”’ 

“Nerve yourself, my Amy; it is something 
worse—more terrible than that, which you have 
to hear from my lips.” 

“ Something worse? O, keep it not from me, 
let me hear it! You went to my father, and you 
told him all? That we had striven and strug- 
gled so as not to be indebted to his bounty, but 
that all resources having one by one totally fail- 
ed, absolute necessity has driven us to implore 
aid from his hands. You did this ?” 

“I did; nay more, I did what my pride 
rebelled madly against, and for the sake of my 
helpless wife, and of my unborn babe, I went 
down to that hard-hearted man upon my bended 
knees, asked him, with tears in my eyes, for the 
boon I craved. And now must I reveal to you 
the terrible truth. Tell me,my Amy, as you 
rest here upon my heart in the dead silence and 
darkness that envelopes us round, tell me that 
your love is deep and unchanging as the decrees 
of destiny, for I dread to hear, that what I reveal 
may dash it from its strong hold, and lose it from 
its object, ay, forever!” 

“O, Edward, what mean you? Something 
that will weaken your hold upon my love! Are 
you not the father of my child? Nothing can 
ever weaken your hold upon that love! Through 
life and until death have I sworn beside the altar 
it shall last, and trustingly and truthfully do I 
say so still!” 

He pressed her closer to him, and went on 
harriedly. “TI bore all that he said to me, up- 
braiding me for having stolen you from him, and 
calling me beggar, wretch and penniless outcast. 
I bore all that. I listened calmly while he heap- 
ed reproaches upon my down bowed head; I re- 
turned it not, when in his madness and fary he 
approached and struck me—ay, Amy, struck me 
as I knelt before him! I bore even that! But 
when, raising his arms aloft, he ejaculated a fear- 
ful imprecation on your head, and called down a 
father’s curse to blight you on your pathway, 
from this time forth, forever, endurance could go 
no further. I seized him in my grasp, and like a 
feather I hurled him to the ground, with the un- 
holy adjuration trembling upon his lips !’’ 

His voice as he spoke had sunk into a whisper, 
with the intensity of his feelings, and he slowly 
dropped from her side down upon his knees at 
her feet, and there knelt, waiting for the sounds 
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that might arise from her lips, to know that she 
could love him even now. She had told him so 
before, and now came again the same hallowed 
assurance, in the repeated words: “ Are you 
not the father of my child?” 

Then welcome sorrow, welcome misery, and 
poverty, and gloom, and sad forebodings—wel- 
come all! he still possessed her love! 

It was now that their trials were to begin. 
Many and hard had they been before, but never 
until now had they known what it really was to 
want. They had to learn what it was to suffer 
even for the want of bread. They had to bear 
the thought that their child would raise its little 
wasted hands and ask support for the life that 
they had given to it. They had to battle with 
that tyrant, Adversity, who crushes with relent- 
less hand the helpless and the friendless, and 
smiles as he gazes on the most terrible miseries 
of the world. 

Years rolled on. To them they were fraught 
with undeviating misfortune. Those who have 
known the ease of competence, and have step by 
step descended to the terrible gulf of penury, and 
whose former life has needed not the aid ef toil 
to give them their foothold in the world, only 
these know what that man had to struggle 
against. Only these can find within their hearts 
excuses and pity for him, when, hopeless misery 
staring him in the face, and with the wasting 
forms of those he loved best in the world be- 
fore him, he dared the brand of shame and crime, 
and to save their lives, periled his own immortal 
soul ! 

He committed forgery, was detected, and sen- 
tenced to transportation for the remainder of his 
life. In those days it would seem that human 
hearts were hardened to the utmost, for justice 
then knew little of the attributes of godlike mercy. 

* * * 

Far out at sea with the blue vault of heaven 
reflecting itself in gorgeous colors upon the bo- 
som of the great deep, a human soul is struggling 
for its freedom. The rippling dash of the waves 
against the vessel’s side is the solemn music 
that floats upon the soft breeze, and chants a re- 
quiem for the departed spirit’s rest ! 

* * * 

Amid the wrestling of the fierce north blast 
with the icy whirlwind that fills the wintry sky, 
a woman with a little child, totters towards the 
light that she has seen dimly gleaming through 
the darkness of the night, and musters up her 
fainting energies to reach the refuge, before her 
fading senses take their leave of her forever. 


Nelly, the child of the wanderer, has in ten 


years more grown up into a delicate, almost 
spiritual beauty, and as the years have passed 
away, she has by degrees shown promises of abil- 
ities far beyond the mediocre standard of her 
poor protectors. Under the united tuition of 
Messrs Sludd and Gribble, she has become pos- 
sessed of a tolerable good education, and has so 
advanced in the profession, that her name, 
coupled with the euphonious title of the “ Star of 
the Isle” (a poetic fancy of Mr. Sludd’s), has 
attraction sufficient to fill the canvass tenement in 
which her talents are usually brought into play, 
to its utmost capacity. 

Of the bewildering effect of her manifold 
charms, some idea may be formed from various 
instances of eccentric behaviour on the part of her 
admirers. The stout and elderly mayor of a 
provincial town, a bachelor, announced, to the 
utter astonishment and confusion of his friends 
and relatives, his solemn determination of enter- 
ing upon a theatrical career; and, it is supposed, 
was only prevented from carrying out this wild 
intention, through rumors which by some means 
reached his ears, of procuring him a strait waist- 
coat, and a lodgment in the asylum for the 
insane. 

Young men who had formerly led peaceful 
lives, became of bloodthirsty and revengeful na- 
tures, and cast glances of hatred upon suitors 
who received more apparent encouragement at 
the hands of the object of contention, than fell to 
their own share. Old men conducted themselves 
in a manner to draw down the displeasure of be- 
holders, and utterly refused to be dissuaded from 
their insensate behaviour. They caught severe 
colds from serenading her bed-room windows 
with hoarse brass bands engaged for the purpose, 
and paid unheard of prices for choice bouquets 
to cast at the enslaver’s feet. 

With all this adulation, one would confidently 
expect that poor little Nelly’s head would in 
course of time become completely turned ; but 
though she smiled with her own kind blue eyes 
upon them one and all, they read in her smiles 
the utter hopelessness of their passion, and the 
little impréssion made upon that heart by their 
idolatry. And yet it was a very tender heart. 

In passing through a certain town that little 
heart was destined to know a more tumultuous 
beating than had ever sounded before through 
its delicate fibres. Love had woke within it. 

He was as handsome as human nature in its 
model could well be, and with the graces of his 
form, possessed the soul-speaking eye and the 
rich voice, which seems formed to utter the soft 
language of love in all the sweetness of its poetry. 
And for her was that voice tuned to its most 
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melodious music, and for her did that eye dilate 
and glow, as alone can it glow when it has been 
touched by the Promethean fire of love. But she 
knew not as she listened, that the story he told 
was one that had been oft rehearsed before, and 
that others had listened and believed as well as 
she, many and many a time ere that. She 
thought her love was treasured up in his heart, 
as she treasured his, a gem of priceless worth 
within her own; nor dreamed she that he but 
amused himself with the toy which he would 
carelessly cast aside when he became wearied of 
it. A lovely night in the soft summer of 
the year saw their parting; for but a short 
time, as he assured her, kissing away the tears 
that would flow from the sadness of her heart. 
Did he know he perjured himself when he prom- 
ised that confiding girl to join her on the attain- 
ment of his minority in a few short months, and 
then forever take her to his heart and home, his 
honored and his treasured wife? Perhaps he 
weighed not his words, nor thought of their be- 
ing registered with solemnity by the stern hand 
of the great recorder. 

“ A letter for our Nelly.” Mr. Sludd handed 
it toher. ‘‘A very square and formal-looking 
letter ;” Mr. Sludd said he thought so, “but 
then,” as he added, “ you know, my dear, that all 
the offers made to you by these old stupids are 
generally stiff and formal, very much as though 
you were a job to be contracted for, you know,” 
and Mr. Sludd, the mild, gave utterance to a 
suitably mild chuckle, at what he considered 
quite a felicitous expression. But how the 
laugh died on his lips as he looked in her face. 

“ Nelly, dear Nelly, what is it, my poor child?” 

“ Read that, Sludd, read that,” she had but 
voice to murmur, before she fell into his arms, 
pale as death, and hid her face upon his shoulder. 

“ What can it be?” He laid her upon a sofa, 
and then searched every pocket, in his bewilder- 
ment, for the spectacles which rested unconscious- 
ly upon his nose. At length he read that ominous 
letter, and saw his own loved, almost worshipped 
child coarsely addressed as a vagabond and a 
stroller, and a wrathful command that she cease 
her designs upon the peace of a highly respect- 
able family, and hold no further communication 
with the scion of its stock. Then came a few 
cold lines in another hand, that with its brief sen- 
tences finished the sum of cruelty, and filled her 
cup of misery high above its overflowing. She 
knew that hand full well, and first it was diffi- 
cult to take in the full meaning ; but at length she 
could understand it but too well; and as the 
blow descended relentlessly and crushingly upon 
her, she sank helplessly down beneath it, and the 
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world before her was from that time forth a weary 
and desolate void. 

Time rolled on, and more transparent grew 
that pale young cheek, while the soft blue eye 
glowed with an unnatural lustre, that made her 
spiritual beauty more ethereal than before. Her 
protectors saw that she pined away before their 
eyes day by day, and yet they none of them knew 
of the cause, save only the simple old man, who 
loved her as though she were his own, and in his 
gentle, foolish way, showed it by every means in 
his power. Sludd was her only confidant; poor 
Sludd of the red nose and blinking eye. 

“Sludd, what ails our child?” Mr. Gribble 
put the question in his usual growling base, but 
there was real concern expressed in those deep 
notes. 

“ She is—she is not well,” came the answer, in 
broken tones. 

“ A doctor, then,” suggested the other. 

“Tt is no ailment of the body, I fear,” said 
Sludd, sadly ; “he could not ‘ minister to a mind 
diseased.’ 

Poor anxious Sludd! He had watched her 
when she knew not that any eye was upon her, 
and had seen her when she drew a little locket 
from her bosom, and gazing thereon with tears 
trembling upon her eyelids, kissed the semblance 
of the idol she had created in the shrine of her 
pure young soul. In the stillness of night, his 
was the dark figure that crouched down beside 
her door, and listened with an aching heart to 
the sobs that came from the lonely one within 
that room. His the form that paused beneath 
her window and watched the midnight lamp, till 
the dawning light of day no longer left it visible. 

“She is dying, Gribble, she is dying; and I, 
that for her would lay my worthless existence 
willingly down, so she but lived to thank my 
memory, can but look on and know that each 
day draws her nearer to eternity !” And feebly he 
wiped the moisture from his eyes, while even the 
immovable Gribble coughed to clear the huski- 
ness that was rising in his throat. 

Yes, there was now no longer doubt about it 
—she was dying; their Nelly, their adopted one, 
the idol of all, was dying ! 

Around a little bed, placed so that the soft sum- 
mer wind lifted her golden tresses from her brow, 
and fanned her pale cheek with its loving breath, 
the strollers were gathered, watching with 
anxious faces the fleeting moments of their Nelly, 
their own Nelly, who was dying. Sludd was 
there, with his ruddy face now white as the pallid 
one whose little hand was within his 
own, which trembled as it held it. Gribble was 
seated at the foot of the bed, and having con- 
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tained his feelings as long as he could, was now 
hiding his rough face upon the coVerle’ and actu- 
ally sobbing like a woman. More children with 
old-fashioned faces had sprung up, since the 
night when Nelly found a home, and these were 
gazing upon her, with looks of commiseration 
quite aged and time-worn. The women were 
seated, some of them upon the floor, and with 
their babes clasped up to their breasts, were rock- 
ing themselves to and fro in their sorrow. 

The silence was suddenly disturbed by a great 
clattering and noise of carriage wheels and pranc- 
ing horses. At any other time this unusual 
noise might have attracted attention, but now no 
one paid the slightest heed, nor made a movement 
towards the window. Even the children, lost in 
thought, were destitute of curiosity. A few mo- 
ments elapsed and the door was softly opened, 
with the request that Mr. Sludd would go down 
stairs. He was gone some ten minutes, and 
then re-appeared, leading by the hand an elderly, 
pompous-looking stranger. All faces were turned 
in surprise towards him as he was led towards 
the bed by Mr. Sludd. 

“ There, sir, look upon her, and behold your 
handiwork !” Sludd said this, not in a tone of an- 
ger, for his poor heart was too full for that, and 
besides, here on the confines of the world of fu- 
turity was not the place for it to be shown. 

“God bless me! you did not tell me of this,” 
said the stranger, in tones of sorrow and remorse. 

“No, sir, I told you not of it. Noreven now 
shall I add one word to the upbraidings that 
must echo through your own heart, as they mutely 
speak out from that dying young face. Take 
your last look upon the child whose life you 
have blasted, and begone !”” 

All was silent a moment; at length the stran- 
ger spoke. 

“To say that I deeply regret having addressed 
her some time since, in a way that now seems 
unfeeling, but which then was actuated solely by 
the welfare of my son, would be but feebly to ex- 
press all that I feel; but ere it is too late I must 
proceed to unfold the motive that really brought 
me to be a witness of this painful scene. In my 
capacity as legal adviser of a wealthy family, I 
was called upon to indite the will of a gentleman 
who was in the last stages of existence, hurried 
towards his end by the remembrance of his for- 
mer cruelty to his only child who had married con- 
trary to his wishes. He furnished me with clues 
to ascertain if his grandchild was in existence, 
and if so apprise her of his demise and the fact 
that she was left sole heiress to his fortune. For 
years I was unsuccessfal, and it was not until 
bat lately that I have been enabled to find any 


traces of her. At length I have succeeded, 
and the grandchild of my client is now before me ; 
the roses upon those cheeks assure me that she 
will yet live many and happy years to enjoy the 
prosperity which has fallen so unexpectedly to 


her lot.” 
There were roses upon her marble cheeks, but 


they were the hectic hues of excitement, not of 
health—the brilliant glow of the spark of life be- 
fore it went out in everlasting darkness ! 

“ And I am sole possessor of this wealth? I 
can do with it as seems fit and seemly to me ?” 
she asked, with eagerness giving strength to her 
weak tones. 

“You can,” he asserted. 

“ Then thank Heaven that you arrived before 
it was too late! Here, in the presence of those 
whose hearts were inspired with pity and com- 
passion for the orphan and the friendless—whose 
hands were stretched out to aid, when all the 
world seemed to have turned its face from the 
homeless child, do I now, with my last breath, 
bequeath all of this fortune to be divided equally 
among them, and may the blessing of the orphan 
and the outcast rest on them with its possession.” 

It was soon done, and the dying girl smiled a 
smile of contented peace, as she affixed the signa- 
ture to the deed drawn up by the lawyer. 

“ Bear to him my forgiveness, and tell him 
from the dying, that the solemn vows he makes 
on earth are surely registered in heaven, and also 
bid him beware of how he heedlessly gives them 
utterance, or breaks them wantonly when they 
are made.” She sank slowly back. The soft 
summer wind lifted anew the golden tresses, and 
bore the music of the trees upon the gentle air. 
She asked to be raised up. They raised her. 

“ Sludd, kiss me, and say farewell to me, but 
only for a little time, for I know that we shall 
meet again.” If gentleness of heart and kindly 
good will to man have but associations with the 
angels, they would meet again. He approached 
and touched her lips reverently, as though he were 
venturing to approach very near to the confines 
of the land of seraphs. The group asked one 
and all to imprint the same farewell upon her 
cheek, and then stood in a circle around the little 
cot, watching for the wafting away. 

“ Mother ! father !” the lips moved to utter, but 
the words died away, and the child of the stroll- 
er was no more an orphan! The summer wind 
lifted the golden tresses unheeded, and the mu- 
sic of the trees wafted to and fro, was nature’s 
hymn chanted for the departure of ahuman soul. 


Love may exist without jealousy, although 
this is rare ; but jealousy may exist without love, 
and this is common. 


LOVE AND DUELLING. 


PLEASANT MEMORIES, 


BY WILLIAM LEIGHTON. 


We walked beside the river, 
That flowed, a silver tide, 

But thought not of the river 
The fair one by my side. 


Her hand in mine was resting, 
Her heart throbbed close to mine; 
Her heart, where mine was kneeling, 
Like pilgrim at the shrine. 


Then first I broke the silence, 
With whisper faint and low, 
* See, love, how brightly onward 
The silver stream doth flow ; 


Its murmur speaks of joyance, 
As soft its ripple plays; 

It sings in nature’s language 
A song to nature’s praise; 


The while, that stream I liken 
To young affection’s dream, 
8o bright existence dawneth, 
So bright young life doth seem.” 


And while I spoke, she whispered 
In accents soft and low, 

* Dear love,” she faintly murmured, 

** Will ’t not be always so?”’ 
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LOVE AND DUELLING. 


BY MERIVALE MAYNARD. 


“Wuo is that beautiful girl conversing with 
the old gentleman in black ?”’ inquired Lieuten- 
ant Wallace of his friend, Captain Denison, as 
they stood in one of the deep windows of the 
ball room, and passed remarks on the assembled 
company. 

“ Which one ?” asked his friend, looking in an 
opposite direction. “Do you mean the one in 
white satin ?” 

“No, no. Look this way, Denison. There, 
she’s turning away now to speak to Captain 
a-—.,”’ 

“O, you mean Adeline Hill, that haughty 
looking beauty, with the pearls in her hair. Yes, 
she’s very lovely ; but beware of her, Wallace.” 

“ Why beware ?” asked the young man, with 
an appearance of interest. 

“Because she is as cold as ice, utterly indif- 
ferent to love, and has already broken innumer- 
able hearts.” And Captain Denison smiled as he 
looked on the countenance of his friend, so ani- 
mated and handsome, and inwardly wondered if 
any one would reject his love. 

“Will you introduce me, Denison?” asked 
Wallace. 
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“ O, certainly ; but of course I am not respon- 
sible for consequences ; and if you will not take 
my advice, you must abide by them.” 

“ Thank you, both for your kindness and ad- 
vice. I am very impatient to become acquainted 
with Miss Hill.” 

There was an unusual flush on Adeline Hill’s 
fair cheek, as the handsome young officer bowed 
before her. Perhaps it was occasioned by the 
half smile on Captain Denison’s face, or by the 
almost reverential manner of the young stran- 
ger, or by some thought of her own; but what- 
ever was the cause, there was a perceptible con- 
fasion in the manner of the usually self-possessed 
beauty. 

Lieutenant Wallace, after asking her to dance, 
and finding that she had already half a dozen 
engagements, hastened to improve the time until 
her hand should be claimed, and commenced an 
animated conversation, in which she joined with 
a spirit and intelligence that completely charmed 
him, and finished the conquest her beauty had 
begun. He felt half inclined to be angry with 
the gentleman who came to lead her away, but 
was rewarded by seeing the change in her coun- 
tenance—a change that did not say much for her 
liking for her partner. The winning charm, the 
sweet smile, the bright glance, were all gone; 
and she rose from her seat stately and reserved, 
the very impersonation of haughtiness. 

Lieutenant Wallace, usually the gayest of the 
gay, was this evening the saddest man in the 
ball room. His brother officers, in whose honor 
the ball was given by the aristocracy of the good 
city of H——, were talking, dancing, laughing 
and flirting with the ladies, and he alone sat 
silent and companionless. 

He glanced round the room in search of Deni- 
son, and soon saw him in deep conversation with 
the lady in “ white satin,” whom he had referred 
to when answering Wallace’s question. They 
sat in the shadow of the heavy velvet window 
draperies, and screened from general observa- 
tion; but Wallace could not help seeing his 
friend take her hand and bouquet in his own, and 
after selecting one of the choicest buds, press it 
to his lips and place it in his bosom. 

Thinking that he had played the spy long 
enough, he rose and went towards the end of the 
room where Miss Hill had again joined the dan- 
cers with a new partner. He watched her as she 
moved gracefully to the music, her ligh? and 
snowy drapery flowing round her like a cloud, 
her beautiful figure displayed to perfection by 
her dress, the heavy braids of her hair looking 
blacker from contact with the pearls woven in 
with the jetty tresses. There were murmurs of 
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admiration from the gentlemen, and envious 
looks from the ladies, while she, the observed of 
all, seemed unconscious that any eye was be- 
holding her, and performed her part in the dance 
with all imaginable ease and indifference. 

His friends jested Wallace on his unusual dull- 
ness, and many fair ladies sighed as they looked 
on the handsome lieutenant, apparently so indif- 
ferent to their charms. But a change came over 
him when Miss Hill, having fulfilled her previous 
engagements, honored him with her hand. They 
both seemed animated with the very spirit of 
music and motion, and both looked their best, 
and evidently enjoyed themselves. 

Wallace was a good dancer, and with such a 
partner he acquitted himself to perfection. All 
eyes were turned on the handsome couple; and 
when he led her to her seat, Captain Denison 
whispered some complimentary words in his ear, 
that if he did not value, at least helped to make 
him feel satisfied with himself. 

The hours passed swiftly away. Adeline re- 
fused to dance any more, pleading fatigue; and 
as she seemed inclined to converse, Wallace had 
the happiness of sitting by her side, listening to 
her, and being listened to in return. Several 
others joined them at times; for Adeline Hill 
was the acknowledged belle of the room, and 
could not be allowed to withdraw so easily. But 
Lieutenant Wallace kept his place by her side, 
was introduced to the lady and her husband, 
under whose care she had come, had the plea- 
sure of wrapping a rich cashmere round the 
loveliest shoulders in the world, handed her into 
the carriage, and went home to dream that an 

angel in a gauze dress, decorated with pearls, 
was waltzing him up to the clouds. 

There was a great change in Lieut. Charles 
Wallacé after that eventful night of the ball. 
He had never joined deeply in the dissipation of 
the officers of the different regiments garrisoned 
at H—; but now he shunned the wine cup 
and the dice, hitherto resorted to in the absence 
of other employment. He had but little love for 
such dangerous pleasures; but a city like 
H——,, there was little else to employ leisure 
hours, and Charles Wallace had no mother nor 
sister to speak a warning word, no friend to ad- 


vise with him, save Denison; and he was only 


too ready to do as others did. But now there 
was a motive for making a change. During his 
conversation with Miss Hill, she had unconscious- 
ly expressed her dislike of the manner in which 
60 many spent valuable time, and without in- 


tending it, had showed him the danger of follow- 
ing the example of dissipated companions. On 
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his wild young friends, especially when a scene 
would occur at the mess table, from the over- 
indulgence of his brother officers; but now he 
resolved—and with him to resolve, was to act. 
He gradually withdrew himself from the soci- 
ety of the wild ones, and in spite of all persua- 
sions—for he was a general favorite, and could 
not be allowed to escape without an effort to de- 
tain him—resolutely refused to drink or play. 
But if he sacrificed something that was not to 
his taste, he gained what to him was ap un- 
speakable privilege. Not a day passed that he 
did not make some excuse for seeing Adeline 
Hill; and from her kind reception, and the cor- 
dial greeting bestowed on him by her guardian 
and his wife (for, like himself, she was an or- 
phan), he felt himself a welcome guest at their 
beautiful mansion. 

For some time he was at a loss to understand 
Denison’s caution; for Adeline, so far from ap- 
pearing cold and heartless, was sensibility itself. 
But he at last discovered the secret. She was 
heiress to a very large property, and had unfor- 
tunately imbibed the notion that the admiration 
and attention so lavishly bestowed on her, was 
merely in honor of her wealth—an idea that had 
been strengthened by several very annoying 
circumstances. 

Although very young, she had been besieged 
by numerous suitors, and having tried the expe- 
riment of confidentially acquainting them that 
in reality she was penniless; and having the 
mortification to see them immediately withdraw 
their attentions, she hastily concluded that her 
money, and not herself, was the object of attrac- 


tion. Acting on this, she had determined to 
allow no one to insult her with what she was 
convinced were heartless professions. Hence the 
common impression that she was a cold coquette, 
winning hearts to cast them away. 

As long as her acquaintances were contented 
with mere acquaintanceship, she was kind and 
sociable ; but on the least hint of a wish for a 
nearer connection, all her smiles were gone, and 
she treated the unfortunate aspirant for her hand 
with the most chilling coldness, or as one who 
had offered her an insult. She liked Lieutenant 
Wallace from the first hour she passed in his 
society ; and as they became better acquainted 
so did she find more and more to admire in the 
young officer. There was a candor, a fearless 
openness about him, that attracted one used to 


the fulsome adulation of weaker minds, as she 
had been. In their conversations, if he did not 


agree with her, he said so, even at the risk of 
wounding her self-love; and Adeline, delighted 


several occasions he had half decided on quitting 


at finding some one bold enough to contradict 
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her, learned to respect her handsome friend, and 
felt an interest in him quite unusual for her. 

As Lieutenant Wallace was poor, having little 
more than his pay, he had not the remotest in- 
tention of “ making love” to Miss Hill, thinking 
himself highly privileged in being honored with 
her friendship. This very poverty made him 
proud, and she, finding that he did not presume 
on her kindness, and possibly a little piqued at 
his behaviour, so different from others, gave her- 
self no trouble to maintain a distance, and treat- 
ed him with a sisterly frankness, dangerous to 
the peace of mind of both. Her guardian, Mr. 
Foster, was an elderly man, averse to all trouble 
and annoyance ; and though much attached to 
his beautiful young ward, would have rejoiced 
to see her suitably married, as in that case his 
responsibility would end. He soon became at- 
tached to the agreeable society of young Wal- 
lace, and rejoiced at the intimacy existing be- 
tween him and Adeline, as, in his opinion, his 
poverty was nothing, her large fortune being 
amply sufficient for both. His wife, a good 
hearted, mild old lady, was exactly of the same 
mind, and frequently repeated to her husband 
what a good thing it would be if Miss Hill 
would marry that “dear young man,” and share 
her large fortune with him. 

The “dear young man” would no doubt have 
been grateful for their kind wishes, but it is not 
so certain that those wishes would have been 
fulfilled if they had not had wisdom enough to 
keep them to themselves. As it was, Charles 
and Adeline continued friends, and were gradu- 
ally becoming something nearer. 

The good citizens of H—— were unbounded 
in their hospitalities to the officers, and never 
was there known a gayer season than the one in 
which my story commences. Evening parties, 
assemblies, and private balls, varied by sleigh- 
ing and skating excursions, occupied the time 
and thoughts of the belles of H——, and their 
almost equally volatile friends in scarlet and 
gold. In all places, and at all times, was Lieu- 
tenant Wallace to be found at the side of Ade- 
line Hill. 

At the numerous parties they attended that 
winter, he was always her first partner, and ap- 
ply as early as they could, none could ever be 
before him. If the weather and fine roads tempt- 
ed them to get up a sleighing party, in vain the 
gentlemen called at unreasonably early hours in 
order to secure Miss Hill’s company. She was 
“sorry for their disappointment,” “highly hon- 
ored by their preference,” but “had already 


promised to accompany a friend.” 
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Among the many officers who that winter 
honored the belles of H—— with their particular 
attention was a Captain Powell. He was by no 
means a favorite, either among his companions 
or the young civilians of the city; but being a 
wealthy man, young and passably handsome, 
was much admired by the generality of the la- 
dies. He had taken a dislike to Lieutenant Wal- 
lace at their first meeting, and after failing in his 
endeavors to entice him into the habits he him- 
self loved, had commenced a series of attacks 
on his conduct and behaviour, exceedingly annoy- 
ng to a man of Wallace’s sensitive feelings. 

Captain Powell had made several attempts to 
ingratiate himself with Miss Hill, but had met 
with such decided repulses that he gave it up, 
and consequently he was doubly enraged at wit- 
nessing her open preference of one he had stig- 
matized as both “poor and mean.” He never 
let an opportunity pass without saying some cut- 
ting thing to hurt the lieutenant’s feelings; but 
happily Charles possessed admirable self-com- 
mand, and even when smarting under some bit- 
ing jest or keen ridicule, would calmly answer 


his opponent, generally turning the laugh against 
him 


Powell was as much disliked by his compan- 
ions as Wallace was beloved, and there was 
scarcely one who would not take the latter’s 
part, so that the captain generally failed in his 
attempts. But one day he allowed his passion 
to pass all bounds, and Charles was made to 
suffer for his ill deeds. A number of the citizens 
had decided on having a sleighing party, and as 
it was to be the greatest affair of the season, a 
general invitation was given to the officers of the 
garrison. As the weather had not been favor- 
able, it was not decided upon until the very day 
before the one appointed, consequently there was 
but little time. 

As soon as it was known, Captain Powell 
hastened to Mr. Foster’s and requested the plea- 


sure of Miss Hill’s company on the morrow. 
His entrance disturbed a very pleasant reverie 
she was indulging in, principally relating to a 
long conversation she had had with Charles 
Wallace a few hours previous. She was not 
pleased at the interruption, and still less at the 
intruder. She listened to his request with aston- 


ishment, and refused it with more than her usual 
haughtiness ; for Captain Powell was the espe- 
cial object of her dislike. He left her, almost 
thered with supp d passion, and vowed 

to have revenge both on her and Wallace. 
That evening, at the mess table, he took occa- 


sion to contradict something Charles said. He, 
knowing Powell’s disposition, forbore to take 
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notice of it, which only enraged him the more. 

He began to use insulting language, and when 

Charles good-naturedly laughed, and said he 

would not quarrel about such a trifle, actually 
foamed at the mouth with rage, called him a 
“mean, cowardly villain,” and threw his glass 
of wine in his face. 

There was something awful in the expression 
of young Wallace’s countenance, as he calmly 
applied his handkerchief to his face and removed 
the wine stains. The buzzing conversation, the 
jokes and laughter that always surround a mess 
table, were instantly hushed, and all sat speech- 
less and. thunderstruck. Even Powell himself 
felt shocked as he met the glance of the other, 
and looked on the deathly features, the white 
lips quivering with emotion, and the convulsive 
movements of the clenched fingers. 

The momentary silence was broken by loud 
exclamations of “shame! shame!” and as Wal- 
lace rose to leave the table a dozen friends 
crowded round him. When the doors closed 
behind them, he leaned heavily against Captain 
Denison and another, gasping for breath, as one 
does who rises from the water; and it was with 
difficulty they could convey him to his rooms. 

There was a sad party collected that evening 
in Lieutenant Wallace’s sitting-room, come to 
talk over the unpleasant events of the last few 
hours. Charles was now composed and ready 
to listen to his friend’s advice. That there was 
but one alternative for him he had been aware 
from the moment he could think at all, and it 
was to make arrangements for a meeting with 
Powell that his friends had come to him. He 
was conscientiously opposed to duelling. He 
had always said and believed that it was wrong ; 
and he well remembered, when a boy, witnessing 
the agony of his mother when her husband was 
brought home to her dead and disfigured, mur- 
dered by the hand of his dearest friend. And 
now should he break through all the resolutions 
of a lifetime, and not only fight but send a chal- 
lenge? The thought was distraction. 

But on the other hand his honor was at stake ; 
he had been openly insulted by one who made 
no secret of his dislike, and before all his brother 
officers. He dared not think of Adeline ; for he 
remembered a conversation they had once held 
on the subject, and her words came back to his 
memory with thrilling clearness, “I care not 
what the cause, the man that kills another in a 
duel is a murderer.” But no alternative seemed 
to offer, and when his friends (who knowing his 
peculiar opinions on the subject, were fearful he 
would not fight) came, they found him busily 
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Captain Denison, a fine, warm-hearted fellow, 
and deeply attached to Charles, could scarcely 
control his emotion as he listened to the plans of 
his friend, and promised to obey his injunctions. 
Duelling was forbidden among the officers ; but 
such an open insult could not be expected to 
pass unnoticed, and their superiors, very consid- 
erately, took no notice of the unusual stir among 
the friends of both parties. Of course no one 
mentioned it to them, and Charles as earnestly 
requested that everything should go on the fol- 
lowing day as if nothing unusual had occurred. 

According to appointment, his beautiful sleigh 
was at Mr. Foster’s door some half hour before 
the others arrived, and he was shown into the 
pleasant room where Miss Hill received her par- 
ticular friends. Very lovely she looked as she 
rose from an elegant lounge and came forward 
to meet him. She wore a rich crimson cashmere, 
which he had one day, in a shopping excursion, 
assisted her to choose ; in her belt was a choice 
flower—part of a bouquet he had bought the day 
previous, now standing in a vase beside her; 
while on the lounge lay a book he had lent her, 
and which she had been reading before he came. 

As these evidences of her partiality for him- 
self met his eye, he shuddered to think that this 
was perhaps their last meeting ; and so strange 
was the look he bent on her, and so forcible the 
clasp with which he held her hand, that she ut- 
tered an exclamation of surprise and pain, and 
attempted to free herself from him. He recov- 
ered his self-possession instantly, apologized for 
his rudeness, led her to her seat, and taking his 
place beside her, commenced speaking about the 
book he had taken up. He talked cheerfully 
and well; but there was something strange in 
his manner, something forced and unnatural, 
and Adeline felt almost rejoiced when the sound 
of the bells announced the arrival of the others. 

They soon started ; but the excursion that had 
promised so much pleasure to both proved a fail 
ure. Charles was alternately sad and cheerful, 
and in the struggle to appear easy and careless, 
conducted himself so strangely that Adeline was 
seriously annoyed. To make matters worse, he 
gradually turned the conversation on duelling, 
hoping that some opportunity might present it- 
self for explaining his position; but his compan- 
ion, not in the best humor, spoke more harshly 
than ever on the subject. 

On his attempting to palliate the conduct of 

those situated as he was, she stopped him by 

saying there was no excuse for any one’s taking 
another’s life in that manner, and she would dis- 
card her dearest friend for being concerned in 


engaged in writing letters, 


one. He then gave up the attempt as useless, 


and left her that night with the distressing con- 
viction that it was their last meeting. He found 
Captain Denison and two others at his rooms 
when he returned, and learned that all was ar- 
ranged for an early meeting on the morrow. 

Captain Powell could not find an officer will- 
ing to be his second, so great was their disgust 
at his conduct, and he had secured the services 
of a young gentleman, an officer in the engineer 
department. Denison and he had settled every- 
thing, the former having offered his services as 
second to Charles. 

It was quite late when they parted, Denison 
charging his friend to retire immediately and try 
to sleep off his excitement, but as soon as they 
withdrew, he sat down and wrote a long letter to 
Adeline Hill. He then threw himself on the 
sofa, and had not rested an hour when he was 
roused by the entrance of Denison and the sur- 
geon, both looking the worse for the night’s ex- 
citement and anxiety. There remained but little 
to do after they came. Denison promised to 
deliver his letter, as he wished Adeline to receive 
it whether he should fall or not; he also gave 
him some directions concerning the disposal of 
his effects in case of the worst. 

“Powell is an excellent shot; you must fire 
instantly, and give him no advantage,” was the 
advice of his friend, who felt rather surprised at 
Charles’s strange smile in return. 

The time came for them to start; Charles 
spoke and moved like one in adream. Mechan- 
ically he went down and entered the carriage in 
waiting for them; he made no answer to the 
questions of his friends; and it was not until 
they passed Mr. Foster’s residence, and he look- 
ed once more to Adeline’s home, that he dis- 
played any emotion. Then Captain Denison, 
who was attentively watching him, saw his eyes 
fill with tears, and he leaned back in the carriage, 
apparently overcome with his feelings. 

Captain Powell and his friends made their ap- 
pearance on the ground soon after the others 
arrived. The preliminaries were speedily ar- 
ranged, and the parties took their places. Every 
trace of emotion had now left Charles Wallace, 
and he faced his adversary with a deliberate 
coolness that gave hope to Captain Denison, 
whose fears had hitherto prevailed. As he left 


his side he once more whispered “ fire quickly,” 


and moved to his place. 

At the word, both discharged their pistols— 
Captain Powell at his opponent, Lieutenant Wal- 
lace in the air. For an instant all stood motion- 
less, and then Charles staggered and fell to the 
ground, and almost as soon, Denison and the 
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served to convince them that he was not fatally 
injured, and bearing him to the carriage, they 
drove off with all speed. 

Captain Powell and his servant followed, and 
an hour after, nothing remained to show the 
morning’s work, save a few melting footsteps in 
the snow. As soon as Captain Denison could 
leave his friend, he hastened to call on Miss Hill 
and acquaint her with what had happened, at 
the same time deliver the letter. 

At the door he met Mr. Gray, Captain Pow- 
ell’s second, and knowing that he was intimate 
with the Fosters, and the friend of Powell, he 
feared for the success of his mission. The event 
proved that his fears were not groundless ; for 
Miss Hill received him with cool politeness, re- 
fused to listen to his account of the unfortunate 
duel, which she said had already been described 
to her by Mr. Gray, and also to accept Charles’s 
letter. 

“ After such an open display of his principles, 
Lieutenant Wallace could not expect her to any 
longer acknowledge him as a friend ; and as he 
knew her opinion of duelling and duellists, it 
was quite unnecessary for her to read his letter.” 
And with a haughty bow she left the room, and 
Denison returned to his friend. 

Charles Wallace might have been spared a 
severe illness, brought on by his anxiety, could 
he have seen Adeline Hill that morning, after 
the departure of the messengers, prostrate on 
her couch, sobbing and weeping in an agony of 
despair. One moment starting up, resolved to 
forget him—the next burying her face in the pil- 
lows, and calling on his name with the fondest 
accents of affection. Her distress was hopeless ; 
for in the hour that she discarded him, did Ade- 
line discover that she loved Charles Wallace. 

Charles recovered very slowly, and before he 
was able to attend to his duties, Adeline had 
left H—— on a visit to some relations in Cana- 
da. The duel had been a nine days wonder 
among the gossips, and then forgotten; and 
when Charles once more joined his friends in 
the daily routine of garrison life, they had al- 
most ceased to speak or think of what had 
caused him so much sorrow. 

Captain Powell and his regiment had been 
sent away on a foreign station, and ere many 

months passed, Charles and his friends were or- 
dered to Canada. Before leaving, he called 
on Mr. Foster, and in talking over the events of 
the past six months, had the mortification to 
learn that Adeline had received a false account 
of the duel and its cause. At first this annoyed 
him, but after consideration showed the folly of 


surgeon were beside him. A hasty examination 


indulging hopes concerning one who had so de- 
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cidedly rejected him, and he resolved for the 
future to banish her from his mind. In leaving 
H——, he hoped also to leave all remembrance 
of his hopeless passion, and in the new scenes 
and new companions he was about to meet, for- 
get her who had so bewitched him. 

Captain Denison, still his intimate friend, used 
every endeavor to banish the 'gloom from his 
young companion’s brow, and at last had the 
satisfaction of seeing him resume his old cheer- 
fulness. They both looked forward to the re- 
moval with pleasure, for Denison’s flirtation had 
wearied him, and he also longed for a change. 
He had once before been quartered at Fort M—, 
and aroused Charles’s curiosity by his descrip- 
tion of the kindness and hospitality of the peo- 
ple, the beauty of the scenery, and the delightful 
hunting 


“Dancing and making love are all very well 
once in a while, Charley my boy; but if you 
want an amusement that wont weary, take your 
gun and plunge into the depths of a Canadian 
forest—there’s never ending excitement for you.” 

“T have serious fears that I should get tired, 
if I didn’t get weary,” was the laughing answer. 
“ This barrack life is not apt to improve our pow- 
ers of endurance.” 

“O, that’s all nonsense! I'll introduce you 
to a friend of mine, who, twenty years ago, look- 
ed fit for nothing but measuring satin ribbons 
behind a counter, or escorting old ladies to 
church. He had the whitest hand, the smallest 
foot, and the softest voice of any man in his 
regiment. Of course it was before my time ; 
but old Robinson, of the Fifth, told me he al- 
ways wore white kid gloves—he said slept in 
them, but I did not believe that,—took an hour 
every day to arrange his hair, only ate meat 
once a week, and was altogether as great a pup- 
py as ever scented a pocket handkerchief. Well, 
three years ago, when I was in Canada, I acci- 
dentally became acquainted with this same dan- 
dy, no longer a dandy, but one of the most 
indefatigable old hunters I ever met. I fancy it 

was sometime since he had seen a glove, from 
the looks of his hands, and I can bear witness 
to the strength of his muscles, as my fingers 
tingled for an hour after his weleoming grip. 
He no longer sported French boots and silk 
stockings, but their place was supplied by raw 
hide moccasins and gaiters; and I rather think 
his taste for animal food had improved since 
Robinson knew him, as he ate half cooked buf- 
falo steaks with a decided relish. Altogether, I 
thought forest life had done much for him, and I 
was still more of that opinion after seeing his 
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girl of fourteen. You have no idea how happy 

the old fellow was; and ashe had no son, he 
was training his girl to hunt and fish, skate on 
the river, or drive ‘ Highflyer,’ as the case might 
be. Ah, I’ve no doubt she’s a splendid woman 
by this time. I quite long to see her.” 

And Captain Denison resumed his cigar, and 
his friend fell into a reverie, in which a “ splen- 
did woman” certainly had a share; but one 
whose accomplishments did not include hunting 
and fishing. 

He knew that Adeline was in Canada, and 
perhaps there was some lingering hope that acci- 
dent might throw them together, that all might 
be explained, that they might yet be friends. 
Be it as it may, it was welcome news for him 
when the transport arrived, and he bade adieu to 
H—— without one regret. 

The ladies were all sorry when that “dear, 
delightful Captain Denison” went away; but 
united in abusing Charles as an exceedingly 
proud, reserved young man, not at all agreeable, 
and “ not so very handsome after all.” Old Mr. 
Foster told his wife, confidentially, that he was 
“sorry Adeline had not returned before Charles 
went away ; but perhaps it was all for the best.” 
And the good lady very mildly >is “Very 
likely, my dear.” 

Charles was even more delighted with his new 
home than his friend had anticipated, and soon 
learned to enjoy the wild sports of the forest. 
He became a prime favorite with old Major Ed- 
wards, and rivalled Denison in the good opinion 
of his wife and daughter. 

The latter, a beautiful girl of seventeen, scru- 
pled not to display her delight at the acquisition 
to their society, and soon made herself so agree- 
able to Charles, that he actually wondered at 
himself, having deemed it impossible ever to 
take pleasure in woman’s society again. But 
Olive Edwards was a new specimen of “ feminin- 
ity” to him, and he became deeply interested in 
the young girl, who appeared equally at home in 
the parlor or the forest, whose life was so strange 
a mingling of the polished and the barbarous. 
One day he would call at the major’s, and find 
Olive quietly seated beside her mother, surround- 
ed by all the paraphernalia of a lady’s work-table, 
their pretty fingers busy on some delicate piece 
of embroidery; herself attired in the most be- 
witching of muslin morning dresses, just short 
enough to display an exquisitively shaped foot 
in the neatest of little slippers. Heavy, golden 
curls fell round her shoulders, and the whole pic- 
ture was one of faultless loveliness. The next 


handsome wife and blooming daughter, then a 


day he would be electrified to see her dash up 
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the steep ascent to Fort M——, putting the old 
major to his fastest speed to keep up with her 
and her spirited horse. 

But if Charles admired her in her gentle beau- 
ty at home, Captain Denison worshipped her in 
the wild woods, when, urging Highflyer to a gal- 
lop, she would distance the best horseman among 
them, and laugh heartily at them when the race 
was done. It,soon became evident that Denison 
and she were twin spirits, and there were no 
bounds to their venturesome frolics and daring 
freaks. Even the major at last remonstrated 
with them for running such risks ; but something 
the captain told him appeared to have a soothing 
effect, and from that time they were permitted to 
follow their own inclinations. 

These inclinations generally led them to a 
boating excursion on the lake, when the wind 
blew a gale; a gallop over a dangerous part of 
a neighboring mountain, called “The Rocky 
Pass ;” or a furious drive along the worst piece 
of road in the country, with a pair of untrained 
* beauties,” as Olive called them. 

Charles had one day accompanied them to a 
town, some five miles distant, on business for the 
major. On arriving, they stopped at the hotel, 
and Denison volunteering to perform the errand, 
Charles and Olive alighted, gave their horses to 
the man in attendance, and entered the house. 

Olive was in high spirits this day, and entered 
the hall laughing merrily, her plumed hat in her 
hand, her beautiful bright curls hanging in dis- 
order to the waist of her green cloth riding habit, 
and leaning on the arm of her companion. The 
latter was gazing into the beautiful eyes, so full 
of glee, that were raised to his, when advancing 
footsteps caused him to look up, and he found 
himself face to face with Adeline Hill, escorted 
by a tall, handsome young man. Both started, 
colored violently, bowed, and passed on—Ade- 
line and her companion to the carriage in waiting 
for them, Charles and the astonished Olive to the 
parlor. 

“Ts it possible that you know that beautiful 
Miss Hill ?”’ was her first question after the door 
was closed on them. “ Why did you not tell me 
that before ?” 

“T had no idea that she was in this part of the 
country ; but are you acquainted with her?” 

“No—I have never been introduced to her; 
she has not been here long, and is only making 
a visit at Colonel Gage’s. She is so good and 
beautiful, that all who have the pleasure of her 
acquaintance say Arthur Gage has the prospect 
of being the ‘blessed one among men.’” 

“Is that the gentleman we just now met with 
her?” inquired Charles, conscious that his voice 


was not quite steady, and feeling a rather un- 
pleasant sensation at the evident meaning of her 
last words. 

“ Yes, and isn’t he a splendid fellow? You 
ought to see him on horseback ; there is not a 
better rider in the country.” And Olive launch- 
ed out into rapturous praises of her favorite 
amusement, all unconscious that her companion 
was lost in recollections of past scenes and by- 
gone days. 

It was only a few days after this rencontre, 
that Charles met Arthur Gage, and predisposed 
as he had been to dislike him, he could not help 
coming to the conclusion that Olive was not far 
wrong when she called him a splendid fellow. 
To an exceedingly handsome person, he united 
the most fascinating manners, and Charles in- 
sensibly found himself on terms of intimacy 
with the man he had almost determined to hate. 
For some time he resisted all Arthur’s invitations 
to return his visits, but at last came one not to be 
refused without absolute rudeness. Colonel Gage 
gave a large party, a farewell compliment to Miss 
Hill, and of course all the officers and neighbor- 
ing gentry were invited. 

Although Charles had hitherto refused to meet 
Adeline, he did not regret the necessity that com- 
pelled him now to do so, and looked forward to 
the evening with pleasure. As for Denison and 
Olive, they, as usual, went into extremes, and 
could think and speak of nothing else. 

In a dull place like Fort M——, a ball is hail- 
ed by young military men as a delightful variety 
to the usual monotony of their lives, and the 
first, of course, is the most anxiously looked for. 
The wealth and acknowledged hospitality of 
Colonel Gage, joined to the beauty of his two 
daughters, and the manifold attractions of his 
fair guest, combined to make this a most inter- 
esting occasion to the young gentlemen. 

The day at last arrived, and Charles almost 
repented that he had subjected himself to the 
trial of seeing Adeline, the object of another’s 
attentions, another’s promised bride. He envied 
Denison’s gay light-heartedness, and felt almost 
inclined to quarrel with him for anticipating so 
much pleasure and ridiculing his own gloomy 
looks. 

The day passed slowly, and owing to his fe- 
verish impatience, very unhappily ; and he felt 
inclined to wish that some accident might happen 
to prevent his attending this dreaded party. But 
like all other days it came to an end, and accord- 
ing to appointment, they called to escort Olive 
and her mother—the major declaring that his 
dancing days were over, and parties were a bore. 
Charles thought of Denison’s description of the 
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days when the old gentleman wore kid gloves 
and French boots ; smiled at the contrast he now 
presented, handed Mrs. Edwards into the car- 
riage, and the party were soon on their way. 

On arriving at the colonel’s, Charles felt a 
nervous dread of meeting Adeline, but it wore 
off under the cordial kindness of their welcome, 
and owing to the large number assembled, he did 
not see her for some time. He found himself at 
last in the quadrille, with Emily Gage for a part- 
ner, and Arthur and Adeline opposite. He felt 
his heart beat loudly, as in a few moments her 
hand rested in his, and he longed to detain it in 
a loving clasp ; but she steadily avoided meeting 
his eye, and he could form no idea of her sensa- 
tions. She looked very lovely, somewhat paler 
and thinner than when he last beheld her; but 
with beauty unchanged and grace unsurpassed. 

He had scarcely met Denison all the evening ; 
but when another dance was forming, Charles 
saw him lead Adeline up, and unable to resist 
the temptation of once more holding her hand, 
he obtained Olive for a partner, and once more 
they stood opposite. 

When the dance was finished, Denison drew 
his partner’s hand within his arm, and led her to 
a seat at the farthest end of the room, while, our 
hero, astonished and a little annoyed to sec them 
apparently on such good terms, devoted himself 
to Olive, who was in the happiest state of mind. 
But if he was surprised at seeing Adeline and 
Denison on such friendly terms, he was still 
more so at beholding Arthur Gage paying the 
most devoted attention to a delicate young girl 
in mourning. She appeared to be on very inti- 
mate terms with the Misses Gage, and after 
dancing once with Miss Hill, Arthur scarcely 
left her side again. 

She did not dance, and in answer to Charles’s 
questions, Olive told him that she was the daugh- 
ter of a French gentleman, who had lately lost 
his wife. Olive herself appeared puzzled at the 
appearance of things, but Charles shrewdly 
thought she was in a fair way of becoming en- 
lightened, when he saw the cool manner in which 
she received Denison, after Miss Hill had again 
joined the dancers. 

After half an hour’s conversation with the old 
colonel, during which he had not been unmind- 
ful of what was going on around him, Charles 
watched his opportunity, and making his way to 
where Adeline stood beside her last partner, with 
a low bow, asked the honor of her hand in the 
waltz then commencing. She merely bowed an 
answer, and in another moment they were in 
the dizzy circle, gradually increasing until all 
the best dancers in the room were with them. 
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Charles, with his arm round Adeline’s slender 
waist, her hand close clasped in his own, and her 
color changing beneath his gaze, felt as though 
he wished they might continue in that position 
for an indefinite length of time. But ere they 
had twice made the circuit of the room, he felt 
his partner’s form tremble in his clasp ; her steps 
no longer kept time to the music, even under the 
guiding impulse of his own; and as he reached 
an open door he suddenly left the whirling ring ; 
the rest passed on. Some other couples left at 
the same time, others took their places, and in 
the momentary confusion, Charles left the room 
unnoticed. He crossed the entry, pushed open 
the first door he came to, and led his half faint- 
ing partner to a seat, 

On a little marble table stood a filter with 
glasses, and pouring out some of the pure cold 
contents, he gave it to her with a trembling hand, 
only surpassed by her own in its agitation. Af- 
ter seeing the color return to her cheek, and her 
whole appearance denote that she was recovering 
from her momentary faintness, Charles walked 
to the other end of the room. 

Long he stood, apparently absorbed in contem- 
plation of the portrait of Colonel Gage’s great 
grandmother, an exceedingly plain likeness of an 
excessively plain woman. It was but poor evi- 
dence of his good taste, that he preferred looking 
at that old time worn representation of one de- 
void of attractions, to conversing with his com- 
panion, a youthful maiden, adorned with every 
charm and grace, beautiful and accomplished. 

When he at last turned round, she was stand- 
ing in the deep bay window, the heavy drapery 
drawn aside, and a flood of moonlight streaming 
in on the carpet, rendering superfluous the wax 
lights on the mantel. 

With a slow, determined step, Charles crossed 
the room and stood by her side. She neither 
moved nor spoke; but when he, determined to 
end all uncertainty, took her hands in his own, 
and bent a searching gaze on her countenance, 
as if to read there the emotions within, she trem- 
bled so violently that he was obliged once more 
to sustain her from falling. 

“ Adeline, will you in pity end this wretched, 
this horrible uncertainty? You know not the 
misery you have inflicted by punishing me for 
doing what I could not avoid. I have tried in 
vain to drive you from my thoughts; but this 
night’s meeting has destroyed my better resolu- 
tions, and I determined not to leave without 
speaking to you alone.” 

“I am not worthy of your friendship, Lieu- 
tenant Wallace ; but if you will forgive my pride 
and ill temper, that has so long made us stran- 
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gers to each other, we may yet be friends. I 
never knew until to-night how deeply I had 
wronged you.” 

“Ts this true, Adeline? And has Denison 
really explained that unfortunate affair?” and 
the speaker’s handsome countenance was radiant 
with joyful hope. 

“He has explained enough to show me how 
wrongly my silly vanity has tempted me to act, 
and what a brave, noble heart my folly has 
grieved.” 

“ Adeline,” and the speaker’s voice grew husky 
with suppressed emotion, and he released her from 
the supporting arm hitherto thrown around her, 
“your words have made me very happy; with- 
out your friendship I must be wretched ; but for- 
give me if I presume on your kindness to tell 
you that it were better for my peace that those 
words had never been spoken, that we had still 
remained as strangers, than to regain your friend- 
ship, to find my love increased tenfold, and then 
to see you the bride of another! I feel there is 
a wide difference between us ; that you can choose 
among the highest and wealthiest in the land, 
while I can offer neither riches nor station. But 
Adeline, if you love another, even in this hour of 
our reconciliation, we must part.” 

He stopped, as if unable to speak farther on 
so painful a subject, and turned to the window to 
hide his emotion. 

“ Charles, listen to me one instant,” and Ade- 
line’s little hand was laid on his shoulder, and 
her tearful eyes raised to his face. ‘I love no 
other, never have loved another, and I have long 
doubted the truth of love ; but I believe in your 
sincerity, and if you can take me with all my 
faults and imperfections, I will strive to atone 
for all my unkindness.” 

One year from the night of the party, Charles 
Wallace and his lady were again the guests of 
Colonel Gage. It was to witness the marriage 
of Arthur and the young French orphan, who 
had for several months resided with them. 


THIEVES AMONG THE MONKEYS. 


Tn the accomplishment of bad purposes, thieves 
often display a degree of industry and ingenuity 
which, if exercised in a more worthy cause, would 
earn for them an honest, comfortable livelihvod 
The Italian organ-grinders of London have de- 
vised a new plan of theft, in which monkeys, 
trained for the purpose, assist. The monkey, 
having plenty of length of cord, is allowed to en- 
terthe windows of an unoccupied dining or draw- 
ing room, and immediately returns, bringing to his 
master such articles of property from there, as he 
is able to carry. The master receives and conceals 


them about his person, and makes off with his 
booty.— Post. 


CURIOUS DYING SCENES. 


According to Fielding, Jonathan Wild picked 
the pocket of the ordinary while he was exhort- 
ing him in the cart, and went out of the world 
with the parson’s corkscrew and thumb bottle in 
his hand. Petronius, who was master of the 
ceremonies and inventor of pleasures at the court 
of Nero, when he saw that elegant indulgence 
was giving place to coarse debauchery, perceived 
at once that his term of favor had arrived, and 
it was time to die. He resolved, therefore, to 
anticipate the tyrant, and disrobe death of his 
paraphernalia of terror. Accordingly, he entered 
a warm bath, and opened his veins, composed 
verses, jested with his familiar associates, and 
died off by insensible d Democritus, the 
laughing philosopher, disliking the inconve- 
niences and infirmities of a protracted old age, 
made up his mind to die on a certain day; but 
to oblige his sister, he postponed his departure 
until the feasts of Ceres were over. He sup- 

rted nature on a pot of honey to the appointed 
and then expired by arrangement. 
Carden, a celebrated Italian physician, starved 
himself gradually, and calculated with such 
mathematical nicety, as to hit the very day and 
hour foretold. hen Rabelais was dying, the 
cardinal sent a page to inquire how he was. 
Rabelais joked with the envoy until he found his 
stren declining, and his last moments ap- 
ne. He then said: “ Tell his eminence the 
state in which you left me. I am going to in- 
quire into a great possibility. He is in a snug 
nest; let him stay there as long as he can. Draw 
the curtain; the farce is over.’ When the fa- 
mous Count de Grammont was reported to be in 
extremity, the King Louis XIV., being told of 
his total want of religious feeling, which shocked 
him not a little, sent the Marquis de Dangean to 
beg of him, for the credit of the court, to die 
like a Christian. He was scarcely able to 
speak, but turning round to his countess, who 

always been remarkable for her piety, he 
said, with a smile: ‘‘ Countess, take care, or 
Dangeau will filch from you the credit of my 
conversion.” — Winchester Democrat. 


DUMB SHOW. 

Lord Seaforth, who was born deaf and dumb, 
was to dine one day with Lord Melville. Just 
before the time of the company’s arrival, Lady 
Melville sent into the drawing-room a lady of 
her acquaintance, who could talk with her fingers 
to dumb people, that she might receive Lord 
Seaforth. Presently Lord Guilford entered the 
room; and the lady, taking him for Lord Sea- 
forth, began to ply her fingers very nimbly. 
Lord Guilford did the same; and they had been 
carrying on a conversation in this manner for 
about ten minutes, when Lady Melville joined 
them. Her female friend immediately said : 
“Well, Lhave been talking away to this dumb 
man.” “Dumb!” cried Lord Guilford ; “bless 
me, I thought you were dumb.” | told this story 
(which is perfectly true) to Matthews; and he 
said that he could make excellent use of it at 
one of his evening entertainments; but I know 
not if ever he did.—Rogers’s Table Tailk. 


Positiveness is one of the most certain marks 
of a weak judgment. 
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THE MAIDEN’S SONG. 
BY THOMAS PATTEN, JR. 


O, I'll have my home where the sea-birds roam, 
Near the foaming, stormy sea, 

Where the craggy peaks on the breastwork seeks, 
Nearer heaven’s high throne to be; 

In the spiral wends of the rocky glens 
My lover shall come to me— 

And Ill shield his form from the raging storm, 
*Neath some branching shady tree. 


When the sterm is o’er on the rock-bound shore, 
And the slumbering waves at rest 

When the bright sun smiles on the distant isles, 
Asleep on their mother’s breast— 


‘Thus we’ll pass our hours in old Nature’s bowers, 
And hear every sighing breeze 
Re-echo the moan of my chosen home, 
As it ruffies the leafy trees. 
O, give then to me my home of the sea, 
By the overhanging rocks ; 
There let me die to the whirlwind’s sigh, 
Which the shrill-toned sea-bird mocks. 


THE ODALISQUE: 
—oOR,— 
THE CARCANET OF PEARLS 


BY M. V. 8T. LEON. 
Waar melodious murmurs! What silvery 
laughter! One would certainly imagine that 
beyond that gilded lattice was an aviary filled 
with beautiful birds, whose rustling plumage 
aud delicious twitterings fill the air with soft 
sounds. Perhaps it is so; let us peep through 
the screen into the adjoining court. On a mar- 
ble pavement are heaped cushions of the richest 
silks, and on little stands scattered about, lie 
piles of luscious fruits, raby, golden and purple. 
In the centre, a fountain falls in musical tink- 
lings to its basin below. The square was en- 
closed by slender pillars supporting a light cor- 
nice and domelike roof ; graceful trees of various 
foliage, planted outside, drooped their branches 
into the pavilion ; and brilliant feathered warblers 
swung in gilded hoops suspended from the 
boughs, while others less tame were imprisoned 
in cages attached to the columns, that were 
wreathed with jasmines. 
Reclining on the divans were groups of lovely 
females, chatting, laughing, and idly playing on 
various instruments, teasing their grim guards, 
whose sour, black faces formed a contrast to the 
gay tormentors, and resembling in their rainbow 
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draperies, and restless activity, a bed of tulips 
swayed by the wind. 

Conspicuous among this throng were two 
groups, which from the superior beauty and rich 
attire of the principal figures, appeared to hold 
a higher station than any others; the foremost 
one consisted of three persons—a haughty, hand- 
some, but unintellectual looking woman, with a 
slender form and oval face that would have been 
apathetic, had not glittering, beadlike, black eyes 
given life to a complexion whose pale, ivory 
tint was preserved by careful seclusion from 
wind and sunshine. Decked in all the gorgeous 
drapery of Eastern magnificence, she lolled 
gracefully back on her manifold cushions, amus- 
ing herself by presenting her finger for a favorite 
paroquet, that sat balancing on its perch, to peek 
at. Beside her, in rather a more upright posi- 
tion, reclined a plump, brilliantly fair Kathayan, 
whose large, sleepy eyes were shadowed by 
brows and lashes only equalled in their jetty 
hues by the silken locks that escaped from a lit- 
tle lace turban, festooned with filagree butterflies. 
She was listening to the conversation between 
the first mentioned lady, and a sharp, disagree- 
able-looking female, whose features and costume 
indicated her to be an Armenian. From the low 
tone in which they spoke, and the frequent 
glances covertly cast at the second group, it 
would appear there was some connection between 
its members and the subject they were discussing. 

This circle, containing also three persons, was 
totally different from every one of its neighbors. 
Beneath the drooping clusters of a luxuriant 
grape-vine, sat a young girl of about eighteen, 
with no traces of Asiatic origin in shape or fea- 
ture. There was a cy in her roseate 
complexion, and the light of a cultivated intel- 
lect in her brilliant blue eyes; her delicately- 
formed mouth was expressive of an impetuous 
nature, and her animated countenance and grace- 
fal buoyancy of motion presented a strong con- 
trast to the sluggish indolence of Eastern women 
generally. 

Beside her, sipping a cup of coffee, was another 
young girl, Zaidee, a Persian, about the same 
age, whose pleasing and refined countenance 
was also full of life and intelligence. A middle- 
aged woman, evidently the nurse of the former, 
was fanning her mistress with an expression of 
affection and respect. 

The lady first mentioned is the Sultana 
Zorayda, and the second her prime favorite 
Katinka. Neama, the Armenian, is a slave of 
the princess, and as treacherous at heart, as her 
manner is flattering. The young girl, Leila, al- 
though from India, bears little resemblance to 
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Caroling their richest lays— 

And we’ll talk of love, like a gentle dove, 

In its cooing, winning weys. 


the dusky inhabitants of that country; but Al- 
awi, the nurse, has the Hindoo features. Both 
have been inmates of the seraglio only four 
weeks, and Zaidee the Persian even less time. 
Short as this period has been, however, it has 
proved sufficient to rouse the jealousy of the 
Lady Zorayda, who having heard the conclusion 
of Neama’s account, dismissed her, and in a 
low, agitated tone, thus addressed Katinka : 

“ You see how matters progress! Truly this 
is a fine state of things—I, who am as slender as 
the holy maidens of Yagrenat, as graceful as a 
Bayadere, and but five years ago was surnamed 
‘the wonder of the age’ for beauty—was I not 
esteemed too precious a jewel for the slave ba- 
zaar, and brought at once to the sultan by my 
captors? Since then, I have certainly improved 
—and can I not sing, besides, and play the 
kilar? Are not my eyes as black as the spot on 
the Alrus, while those of the stranger are of a 
color never celebrated by our poets? Yet this 
rose-and-lily compound no sooner comes, than 
our lord and master has no eyes and ears for 
any one else—and all, so far as I can discover, 
because some learned mollah has given her the 
education of a musty scribe, and the girl herself 
dares say and do things no other woman in her 
senses would think to enact, and live. Allah be 
praised, however! There can be but one sul- 
tana ; and though the Odalisque may reign in the 
heart of the commander of the faithful,in the 
harem her will is secondary to mine.” 

As the Lady Zorayda paused to regain her 
breath, the favorite ventured to suggest : 

“Then why not use your power to rid your- 
self of one whose presence is hateful to you ?” 

“Are you a fool, Katinka? Do you not 
know she is a novelty as yet, and that were 
Mahmoud to lose her now, all my influence, if 
he should suspect me, would avail nothing to 
prevent my being thrown into the Bosphorus? 
Iam not so weary of life; but even should I 
escape suspicion, and such a doom, he would be 
inconsolable forever. No—wait awhile, and per- 
haps I may find some fresh beauty to lure him 
from her; then is my time to strike. Engrossed 
by another, he will not heed her fate, and when 
tired of her successor, the sultan will return to 
my feet once more. What do you think of this 
scheme, little one ?” inquired the princess, with a 
self-satisfied air. 

The simple Katinka replied: ‘Truly I am 
astonished at your wisdom. What a head it 
takes for a sultana! I am very sure I shall never 
be one.”’ 


“Sincerely, I do not think you ever will!” 
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her companion’s cheek. Then rising, and gath- 
ering her shaw] together, she retired with Katinka 
to her own apartments, to indulge in a chibouk 
and siesta. 

As Zorayda had said, at the age of sixteen 
her beauty had induced Mahmoud to make her 
his sultana ; and possessing a mind whose native 
powers were much stronger than any other in- 
mate of the harem, the proud Circassian had 
never found a rival until now. Two months 
previous to the opening of the scene just nar- 
rated, the vizier, who was slightly in disgrace 
with his master, had seen Leila in the slave mar- 
ket, and hoping to regain favor by making a 
magnificent present, he had bought her and 
humbly requested the sultan to accept the offer- 
ing. Struck by the exceeding loveliness of the 
young girl, Mahmoud readily forgave his minis- 
ter, and in the society of one so different from 
any he had ever seen of her sex, almost forgot 
the existence of Zorayda. 

The afternoon sun was gilding the minarets 
of the City of the Sultans, and the waves of the 
Bosphorus, that glided by the walls of the serag- 
lio, were dancing in the mellow light, and bear- 
ing on their surface numberless crafts, contain- 
ing figures in all the various costumes of the 
Levant. On adivan at one of the latticed case- 
ments of the palace sat Leila, gazing forth upon 
the scene with a pre-occupied expression, while 
Alawi was plaiting the rich masses of unbound 
golden hair with jewels. 

Scarcely was the task completed, when an 
officer of the royal household announced the 
approach of the sultan, and in another moment 
Mahmoud himself entered. Motioning the at- 
tendants to retire, he seated himself by the side 
of Leila and inquired after her health. 

“The body may be well when the mind suf- 
fers,” replied the young girl, in the most musical 
of voices ; “of whieh do you ask ?”’ 

“ Still pining for the humble state you are res- 
cued from ?” exclaimed Mahmoud, half plead- 


ingly. 

“ The bird, though prisoned in a gilded cage, 
cannot forget its former delicious freedom,” an- 
swered Leila, sadly, yet with a touch of enthu- 
sinsm at the images called up by the idea of 
liberty 


“ Why can I not win your love, so that all de- 
sire to leave me may vanish?” exclaimed the 
sultan, eagerly. ‘‘Surely your heart is in the 
keeping of some one more fortunate than I.” 
“I am my own keeper,” replied Leila, some- 
what proudly ; “‘ but listen toa story I have to 


exclaimed Zorayda, with a laugh, as she patted 
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tell you, and then, perhaps, you will cease to 
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wonder at my indifference to the splendor with 
which you surround me. I am not of the same 
race as the childish, apathetic inmates of your 
harem ; a quicker, nobler blood is in my veins, 
and a proud impatience of restraint that belongs 
to another nation—it is the Anglo Saxon.” 

“Are you not from India?” inquired the 
sultan, in surprise. 

“ It is not my birthplace, I believe—at least, I 
am of English parents. Seventeen years ago, 
Alawi, my nurse, then in Calcutta, was engaged 
by a British officer, whose regiment was ordered 
to another part of the country, to attend upon 
his wife and infant daughter during the voyage. 
When nearly arrived at the place of destination, 
& terrible storm arose, and the vessel was ship- 
wrecked. Alawi, who had been lashed to a 
spar, was washed on shore with me in her arms ; 
but although several bodies were found, my 
father and mother were not among them. 

“ Alawi knew not what to do, as there were 
no English residents in the place to whom she 
could tell my birth, and she entered the service 
of ‘a rajah’s wife, retaining the privilege of keep- 
ing me with her. Years passed on, and I arrived 
at my sixteenth year, when the young prince, the 
rajah’s only son, slightly my senior, and whose 
playmate I had always been, became attached to 
me, and declared I should be his wife. His 
mother did not intend that honor for the foster- 
child of her ayah, and hated me from that hour; 
while I, having long ago been told what Alawi 
knew of my history, was not at all desirous of 
the connection. I had received a superior edu- 
cation from a mollah or scribe in the employ of 
the rajah, and who had once lived in Calcutta 
long enough to know considerable of English 
people and customs, and my dearest hope was, 
that some day a fortunate chance would restore 
me to my country people, if not to my relatives. 


“ Cannot anything reconcile you to the 
tion of the sultan’s favorite? Methinks it is 
mot so unenviable as to excite much compas- 


sion,” said Mahmoud, with slight sarcasm. 


“Does my lord fancy the glittering jewels 
and costly garments, in which he is pleased to 
deck me—the splendid apartments and parade of — 
attendants, with which he is pleased to surround 
me—or a place in his harem, with the privilege 
of listening to the meaningless chatter of its in- 
mates, occasionally fanning him to sleep, or 
singing to him when he is disposed to listen, 
offer me the slightest temptation? Does he 
imagine they afford the shadow of a compensa- 
tion for the power to roam free as the air, un- 
trammelled by the commands of a master ?”’ 
And the indignant Leila turned away with 
flushed cheeks, and the air of a princess. 

Mahmoud had never been braved thus before, 
and admiration mingled with his impatience, as 
he replied : 

“ Bestow your love on me, and you shall be 
my sultana, you shall rule me; a palace shall 
be built for you on some beautiful spot, suffi- 
ciently secluded to permit a wide range, and 
singers, dancers, and even learned mollahs shall 
be at your command.” 

“Do not suppose, O defender of the faithful, 
that my highest idea of enjoyment consists in 
continual wandering, or that singers, dancers 
and scribes are my chief desires in life ; besides, 
how am I to become sultana, when the Lady 
Zorayda fills that position ?” 

“One word from you, and the Lady Zorayda 
fills no position at all, unless it be a sack in the 
Bosphorus !” exclaimed the monarch, carried 
away by a desire to possess an object apparently 
unattainable. 

“ Heaven forbid !” cried Leila, recoiling from 
her companion in horror ; “I would never even 
look upon you again, if your soul was stained 
with the murder of a fellow-mortal. But if Al- 
lah should see fit to remove the sultana, I would 
never share a heart with others. No! If my 
lord would indeed make me his grateful friend, 
he will help me to find my relations, if I have 
any, and restore me to them,” said Leila, with 
tearful earnestness that moved Mahmond more 
than he chose to acknowledge ; and rising to 
avoid a further pleading, he summoned his at- 
tendants and retired. 

Passing along by the sultana’s apartments, 
Mahmoud heard the sound of a lute, and enter- 
ing an ante-room, signified his intent to visit 
her. Just having finished an elaborate toilet, 
the lady did not need to make any delay; but 
not wishing to appear eager for the royal pres- 
ence, after the long neglect she had experienced, 
fall five minutes were allowed to pass before the 
signal for admission was given. Lifting the cur- 
tain, Mahmoud entered a magnificent apartment, 
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Judge, then, of my distress, on learning that I 
was to be sold toa slave merchant, and carried 
to Constantinople. But, with the faithful Alawi 
who insisted on sharing my fortunes, I resigned 
myself to the hands of fate. Our voyage was 
prosperous; but immediately on landing, I was 
conveyed to a dwelling, where I was treated 
with an attention to which I was little accus- 
tomed, and furnished with a host of articles of 
the use of which I was totally ignorant. From 
thence I was brought hither, where I pine for 
my lost freedom, and unfettered liberty of 
speech and action.” 
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and beheld Zorayda seated in indolent repose 
_ on a divan, and beside her the favorite Katinka. 
Casting a languid glance upward, the haughty 
beauty bade her visitor welcome, and seating 
himself on a rich carpet at the feet of both la- 
dies, and resting his arm on the divan, while the 
attendant presented a lighted chibouk, the 
sultan said : 

“Did I not hear singing a short time since ?” 

* My lord says right—his humble slave was 
amusing herself with a new song,” replied 
Zorayda. 

Mahmoud felt the contrast between this servile 
emptiness and the piquant frankness of Leila’s 
manner very forcibly, but requesting a repetition 
of the music, he applied himself to the beloved 
nargileh which Leila would not admit in her 
apartment. The ballad was tolerably lengthy, 
and before it was concluded, the empty little 
head of Katinka nodding in sleep. 

Quite appeased by the praise bestowed on her 
performance, and the consideration of a visit 
exclusively on her account, Zorayda grew gra- 
cious. But envy and rage filled her heart when 
the sultan observed that Leila was as impatient 
of restraint as ever, and he feared she would be- 
gin to droop. 

“A wild, strange being—it is my opinion 
that she despises the palace, its inmates, and 
even the owner of it,” replied the artful woman, 
watching the effect of her words. 

The sultan recollected her fearless speeches to 
him, and reflected that she might not have kept 
her pretty irreverence for his.especial benefit. 
Mahmoud’s pride took alarm, and stroking his 
beard, he exclaimed : 

“Jnshallah! Does the girl laugh at us? I 
think so truly, since we receive no thanks for the 
many favors conferred upon her, and our en- 
deavors for her happiness meet only with com- 
plaints and discontent.” 

“ Has she indeed been bold enough to equal 
herself with our lord and master the sultan, and 
presume on favors from one whose glance alone 
exalts the fortunate one above all her sex?” ex- 
claimed Zorayda, in well counterfeited aston- 
ishment and horror. 

“ Sach shall not long be the case,” was the 
ominous reply. 

“May the sultan live forever! If so insignifi- 
cant a being as I might hope to speak and live, I 
should say that a sack, or the bowstring were 
fitting punishment for the slave, only that it 
would be too much of an honor to be the subject 
of even such a command, from the descendant 
of the prophet.” 

By that sudden revulsion of feeling to which 
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all are liable, caused perhaps by this abject flat- 
tery, or the contrast between Zorayda’s con- 
temptible delight in mischief and her rival’s gen- 
erous magnanimity, and it may be, discovering 
in the lady’s unguarded manner at the prospect 
of success her malignant jealousy towards 
Leila, Mahmoud began to doubt if the young 
girl was capable of gratifying her vanity at his 
expense ; and indignant at the thought of being 
led by Zorayda, he turned suddenly upon her, 
and exclaimed, ina voice of thunder : 

“ Peace, idle creature! Iask not counsel of 
women. Know that to her whom you thus 
eagerly seek to degrade, you owe your life!” 
And in his anger, the sultan briefly detailed his 
offer of making Leila sultana, which she de- 
clined to accept at the expense of another. 

Throughout the whole Zorayda sat motionless 
in amazement, and concluding his reproof with 
a severe frown, Mahmoud left the now wide 
awake Katinka, who was sobbing in affright, to 
comfort her trembling mistress, who perceived 
her mistake in terror, fearing lest the conversa- 
tion might reach Leila, and excite her to re- 
venge. So little could she comprehend a great 
soul. 

The next day, Neama entered Leila’s cham- 
ber, and kneeling before her, presented a richly 
enamelled jewel-case, Lifting the lid, she drew 
forth a splendid necklace of pearls, and said : 

“ The Lady Zorayda desires your acceptance 
of this trifle, and begs you will wear it for her 
sake. She also hopes you will permit her to 
visit you to-day, and commence a friendship too 
long delayed.” 

Surprised at this unexpected act, and the re- 
quest that followed it, Leila replied that she 
would be happy to receive the sultana, thinking 
to obtain from her an explanation that she did 
not consider proper to ask of the servant. 

In a few hours, therefore, Zorayda came, and 
further astonished Leila by saluting her on both 
cheeks, and kissing her hands. At last she dis- 
covered that the sultana had heard she had 
saved her life, and remorse and gratitude 
prompted this demonstration. 

“ Surely you attach too much importance to 
so slight a thing. A few words that cost me no 
effort to speak, and were forgotten the next mo- 
ment—of what value are they ?” 

Every syllable added to the humiliation of 
Zorayda, and Leila continued : 

“ Besides, our friendship needs no present to 
cement it. I cannot deprive you of so costly 
and beautifala jewel—allow me to return it;” 
and she took the casket from a stand. 
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“Do. not add to my mortification by insult,” 
cried Zorayda. “If you will not accept my of- 
fering, I will never see it again ;” and she made a 
passionate gesture. 

Perceiving a refusal would wound and offend, 
Leila thanked her companion, who added : 

“Complete my happiness, and let me clasp it 
round your neck.” 

The Odalisque bent her graceful head, and the 
sultana clasped the rich ornament on the snowy, 
swanlike throat, and urging Leila to visit her, 
Zorayda presently departed with Neama. Call- 
ing Zaidee to admire the gift, her friend ex- 
pressed much delight that kindness had subdued 
her enemy. 

Still the sultan continued to visit Leila, and 
offer every inducement to attach her to himself 
and her present condition, pleased and surprised 
to find that Zorayda warmly seconded his en- 
deavors. It was of no avail, and losing the 
cheerful spirit of hope that had so long sus- 
tained her, the young girl began to droop. The 
color deserted her cheek by degrees, and the 
brilliancy fled from her eyes. Zaidee, exceed- 
ingly attached to her, devoted herself to the 
amusement of her friend; but a loss of health 
soon followed this depression of mind, and the 
songs and stories with which the fair Persian 
attempted to divert her, failed to acomplish any 


change. 

Zorayda often visited Leila, who became daily 
more fragile, and shed tears over her with that 
excess of altered feeling so characteristic of her 
wild race, and insisted that Neama, who was an 
excellent nurse, should try her skill on the lovely 
patient, who, although she disliked the Armenian 
greatly, consented to please her friend, in spite 
of Zaidee’s and Alawi’s protest to the contrary. 

As her debility increased, Leila ceased to pay 
the same attention to dress as formerly, and 
Zorayda’s necklace, which was the last of her 
jewelry to be laid aside, was finally consigned to 
its casket. As Neama closed the lid, she said : 

“I am afraid the Lady Zorayda will be much 
grieved to miss this from your neck; she does 
not imagine you so feeble—besides, she prized 
this ornament above all her others.” 

“T will insist upon returning it, then,” replied 
Leila, sorry to have retained it so long. 

“ Then my mistress would certainly think you 
were going to leave us immediately.” 

Leila was perplexed, dreading to give pain, 
yet unwilling to keep her friend’s favorite jewel, 
when Zaidee suggested a scheme to remedy 
both troubles. This was to order another neck- 
lace precisely similar, and present it to the sul- 
tana. The plan was highly approved, and Zaidee 
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was about to give directions to a slave, when 
Neama observed that her mistress had often 
wished the ruby in the clasp had been an opal, 
and Leila requested the Persian to order the 
alteration. 

In a week, the ornaments were brought from 
the jeweller’s. But Leila had sunk into a 
state of inaction and lethargy, that prevented 
her receiving any pleasure from the nice execu- 
tion of her command. Zorayda, on the con- 
trary, was delighted with her present, and 
especially admired the Indian fire opal, that 
contrasted so beautifully with the milky pearls, 
and wondered at her friend’s indifference. Zai- 
dee, however, was seriously alarmed at this state 
of apathy, which appeared more discouraging to 
her than the previous wasting away, and exerted 
all her influence even to annoying Leila, in en- 
deavors to make her take exercise and shake off 
this sluggishness. 

About this time, the sultana also became in- 
disposed, and instead of listening to the advice 
of Neama that she would remain quiet, and 
gain strength, she persisted in making frequent 
excursions into the country to a palace which 
Mahmoud had given her, hiding her increasing 
pallor and loss of health by rich dress, cosmetics, 
and reckless gaiety, and eagerly striving to win 
back the heart of the sultan, 

Leila, who under the affectionate care of 
Zaidee was slowly recovering her former looks 
and spirits, saw but little of the princess, when 
one morning the seraglio was electrified with the 
news that the Lady Zorayda was dead. Scarcely 
believing the report, Leila hastened to the cham- 
ber of the sultana, and was admitted by Neama, 
whose countenance confirmed the rumor. Ona 
couch lay the inanimate form of Zorayda, in the 
rich garments she had last put on, and around 
her neck the carcanet of jewels; but her coun- 
tenance was swollen and livid, while a dark pur- 
ple line under the necklace explained the cause 
of this bloated appearance—Zorayda had died 
of poison ! 

Zaidee, who had followed her friend, took her 
by the hand and led her away from the melan- 
choly scene; but no sooner were they alone, 
than the Persian buried her face on Leila’s 
shoulder, and burst into tears. Much surprised, 
Leila earnestly inquired the cause of this sudden 
and inexplicable grief, since the sultana was not 
80 great a fayorite as to occasion it. Zaidee, 
after a great deal of urging, confessed that when 
the Lady Zorayda had presented the necklace 
with so much apparent friendship, she had sus- 
pected a sinister design; but about the time 
when a duplicate was ordered from the jeweller, 
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ste had satisfied herself that her suspicions 
were correct, and Neama’s desire that an opal 
might be substituted for a ruby in the new neck- 
lace, she believed to proceed from fear lest, by a 
mistake, they might be changed. 

But adding to Leila’s instructions, the Persian 
had directed that an opal should be inserted in 
the clasp of the ornament sent as a pattern, 
and a ruby in the other. The ruse succeeded, 
and Zaidee, who had hoped that when the sul- 
tana became ill, the fatal toy would be laid 
aside, on account of its oppressive weight, saw 
with dismay that its becoming richness prevented 
this wish from being realized; feeling guilty of 
murder every day, yet fearing to reveal the se- 
cret to Leila on account of giving a shock to 
her feeble health, and certain that to inform 
Mahmoud would only hasten the sultana’s 
doom, Zaidee was in great perplexity, when the 
sudden death of Zorayda, accelerated by her 
late anxiety and dissipation, made the poor girl 
so wretched that she could no longer bear the 
barden of silence. 

Leila embraced the devoted friend to whom 
she owed her life, and felt the jastice of the aw- 
fal retribution, although she lamented it. Her 
chief anxiety now was, jest the suitan should 
urge her to fill the station that no insurmount- 
able obstacle now prevented her accepting. But 
to her astonishment, on his next visit, Mahmoud, 
in a dejected tone, inquired if she had any me- 
mento of her parents, and she eagerly produced 
a small locket containing hair, and a fine cam- 
bric handkerchief with a crest and initials nearly 
faded out by time, which had been about her 
neck at the time of the shipwreck. 

In a few days, Mahmoud again came, and this 
time announced that the articles had been sent 
to the British ambassador, who had recognized 
the crest at once, and was acquainted with the 
family. As Leila supposed, her parents had 
perished, but her uncle, who was now the head 
of the house, was living in England, and had 
often lamented that his brother’s infant daughter 
was not spared to him, to have been loved and 
cherished for her father’s sake. As the ambas- 
sador was about returning to his country, his 
wife proposed taking Leila with them, and the 
sultan had come to bid the young girl farewell. 

“You have raised my standard of right and 
justice, you have elevated my mind, and taught 
me the delight of having a true friend,” said 
the sultan, in a mournful tone. “In fine, you 
have fitted me to enjoy the society of rational 
beings, only to leave me now to the idle prating 
of the idiots by whom I am surrounded.” 

. “Bring them to your own level,” replied 


Leila, with enthusiasm. “But let me tell you 
that there is one in your palace who will love 
you for yourself alone, who is beautiful, and 
capable of being made a companion for any one. 
It is Zaidee, who came after my arrival, and I 


do not think you have scarcely seen her; in her,. 


you will find a friend, and I leave her to you as 
a trust from me. Prove yourself as worthy of 
the fair Persian, as she will be faithful to you.” 

Taking Leila by both hands, Mahmoud gazed 
long and sadly at her bright face, radiant with 
happiness at the prospect of joining her kindred, 
and at length, with a deep Sigh, turned quickly 
away and left her. This farewell pained Leila, 
but trusting to time and Zaidee to console him, 
she made the necessary preparations for de- 
parture. 

The last evening spent by the young girls was 
full of sorrow, but Leila charged her pupil not 
to forget the beautiful precepts of the wise mol- 
lah, which had proved so serviceable to the or- 
phan, and promising to send tidings of her fu- 
ture lot, they separated. In England, Leila 
found a delightful home, and ‘ere long had the 
satisfaction of knowing that all her wishes in re- 
gard to Mahmoud and Zaidee were fulfilled, and 
every day she thanked the wise Providence that 
had made the carcanet of pearls an instrament of 
working good from evil. 


KING OF THE CANNIBAL ISLANDS. 


This terrible potentate, who has recently been 
called to an account for some of his iniquities by 
the U. 8. sloop-of-war John Adams, seems to be 
a ferocious fellow. Itis said he has eaten of the 
flesh of more than three hundred human beings, 
and is the greatest murderer and cannibal that 
isted. His name is Tue Vita, king of 

him in his ou 


trages. 
When called on board the John Adams, he 
begged for his life, and promised for the future 
to respect the lives and property of Americans. 
It is to be hoped that a provision was made in 
the treaty that he should respect their bodies also. 
—Boston Post. 


‘A NATION WITHOUT A LANGUAGE. 
The Swiss, being descended from French, 
Italian and German , have no distinctive 
language of theirown. Four languages, Italian, 


German, Retien and French, are spoken by differ- - 


ent portions of the nation, and three of them, 
German, French and Italian are declared by law 
by the people by 23 
70 cent. ; y 23 per 

cent. ; Italian b 5 per cent. ;, and Retien by 2 
percent. Of this population, about three-fths 
are Protestant, and two-fifths Catholic.— 

Falsehood is never so successful as when she 
baits her hook with truth, and no opinions 
fatally mislead us as those not wholly wrong. 
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A FRIEND IN NEED. 
BY MRS. R. T. ELDREDGE. 


The summer flowers had paled, and drooped, and died, 
And autumn brought new loveliness for me, . 

At times my wayward heart seemed sorely tried, 
Earth’s chastened sunlight held no charm for me, 

And bitter thoughts stole o’er me when alone, 

I mused o’er joys once fondly called my own. 


‘“‘ Father,” I cried, when none were nigh to hear, 
“ Look down in mercy on thy wayward child; 

That this fair earth may once again seem dear, 
O, let me feel the t of thy smile.” 

A low voice whispered unto me— 

‘Mortal, as is thy day thy strength shall be.” 


Then baby voices, soft and strangely low, 
Fell like sweet music on my yearning heart; 
Fond smiles that cheered my spirit long ago, 
Bemembered, loved, and shrined of life a part! 
Dear memory, backward on thy golden wing, 
To my lone heart lost darling treasures bring. 


And soon there came a friend to cheer my life, 

Of gentle mien—of low and feeble tread, 
For she had felt the hand of care and strife, 

And she had mourned o’er pleasures long since fled. 
With throbbing heart I hailed her to my bower, ‘ 
As children welcome spring’s first fragrant flower. 


I doubted not her sad and gentle smile, 
Though I had learned to doubt in years gone by; 
She seemed as artless as a little child, 
A chastened lovelight lingered in her eye; 
Pride yielded ‘neath the sunshine of her smile, 
My pent up feelings gushed forth free and wild. 


On rapid wings the autumn hours sped on, 

And winter came with sunbeams wan and pale; 
Love’s holy light still kept my spirit warm, 

I scarcely heeded sunshine, hail, or rain ; 
My friend in need was ever lingering near, 
Soothing each doubt, and calming each wild fear. 


Father, if every frail and suffering child 
Would lean on thee when called life’s ills to bear, 
Thou’lt ne’er withhold from them thy pitying smile, 
For thou wilt soothe each heart that’s worn with care. 
Lead me, dear Shepherd, wheresoe’er I go, 
Through pastares where pure, living waters flow! 


MOUSAN THE MISER. 


BY DR. J. V. C. SMITH. 


Ix the time of Sultan Mahmoud the Second, 
there resided at the southern extremity of Pera, the 
Frank quarter of Constantinople, a little round- 
shouldered man named Sacton Mousan. He had 
a sprinkling of Armenian blood coursing through 
his veins, but how ‘it got there he was never ex- 
actly informed, nor did he care to ascertain, 
since he much preferred to be considered a genu- 
ine Turk, to being suspected to be a hybrid. 


MOUSAN THE MISER. 


Although Mousan apparently smoked as much 
Syrian tobacco from the first call of the muezzen 
to morning prayers till sunset, as his neighbors, 
he found opportunity of gathering more from ob- 
servation from sunrise to sundown, than any 
half dozen of his neighbors. It was a governing 
maxim with Mousan, that idleness brought no 
profit. This was a discovery made in early life, 
by observing that people who were continually 
counting their beads, and saying ‘“‘ Allah, Allah 
mac-shan,” without using their fingers in some 
regular employment, never became rich. 

Sacton Mousan had no inheritance but poverty. 
“Tf that had any marketable value, then,” 
said he, “I should have been worth as much as 
the Capudan Pasha. However, poverty would 
not buy kabobs at the cook shop, nor pay the 
sultan’s taxes when the collector passed through 
the district. So Sacton Mousan determined 
very early in the commencement of life, to deal 
in realities. Gold could be seen as well as felt. 

“Poverty also,” exclaimed Diafar, the cobbler, 
who had a stall next door, in the course of their 
conversations on the ways of the Giouars, “can 
be seen and felt, too; but one inspires energy, 
and when seen, commands respect, while the 
latter gives first the blues and then the very 
blackness of despair.” 

When people are disposed to be argumentative, 
there are plenty of topics to expend breath upon. 
It was so with Diafar. He wanted to talk most 
of the time, or at least, he had something to say 
as often as he took the pipe stem from his lips. 
Mousan was sufficiently civil to be neighborly; 
still he had an inward conviction that it would 
not pay. “ For,” said he to himself, 2 hundred 
times over, “‘ money can enter a harem, poverty 
can’t squeeze into a caravansera.”” 

“ Money, ay, money, is power: it will move 
hearts or mountains; it is a magic wand in a 
fairy’s hand; it’s a panacea for trouble; it’s a 
friend in need ; it’s a polyglot, speaking all lan- 
guages ; it’s a sword to command the faithful; a 
lever to remove obstacles. Money could be ex- 
changed for a pashalic ; it can build a palace and 
stock it with houris. I will have money—yes 
money, money—money is power.” 

Thus soliloquized and thus cogitated Mousan 
the miser, yet he had not a para, nor a way of 
raising a piaster, which is five times more. 

Mousan had not smoked up to his six and 
twentieth year with both eyes shut. No, he ex- 
amined the Frangees, as they passed by the door- 
way where he generally sat, observing the art 
of the tight garments, strangling cravats and 
boots too small for their infidel feet. “Poor 
devils,” he frequently whispered to himself, for 


there are some sentiments it will not answer to 
give to the wind in Stamboul, even though utter- 
ed inthe language of the Koran. “ Poér devils !” 
and there was no one harmed in thinking of 
them, and sympathizing in their unhappy destiny. 
After taking another whiff, the imitation amber 
mouth piece was withdrawn, and while the smoke, 
like the tarn of a corkscrew, was twisting its way 
towards the zenith, he would still repeat, for the 
fortieth time, “ poor devils,” as group after group 
were ascending the steep avenue from Tophana, 
near the great fire tower. ‘ You can get money, 
but no share in the Paradise of the Prophet.” 

Somebody may have the vulgar curiosity to 
know how a smoking philosopher of this calibre 
could have existed in the thicket of Constantino- 
ple twenty-six years, without having moved a 
finger to better his condition. How do a million 
of dogs subsist in the same great city ? There is a 
problem for the wise ones. Nobody knows, but 
it is generally believed they have a poor living, 
as they depend principally upon charity. A man 
is worth more than a dog—who knows but he 
may have kabobs from that source? At the well 
Zem-zem, whoever is thirsty may quench his 
thirst without thanking anybody. Mousan might 

have gone there, had he a desire. 

* Not knowing how Mousan was fed or clothed, 
no further speculations are needed on that point. 
Those who choose may reflect upon that theme for 
themselves. 

~“ How do those vile unbelievers obtain so 
much cash?” This was another in the series of 
undertone questions propounded and answered 
by the same suppressed voice. “If I inquire,” 
said Mousan, “ possibly the secret may be reveal- 
ed. It costs nothing to make the experiment.” 

Next morning, while at his usual post between 
the lintels of a rickety door, squatted on the 
threshold, watching the ascending smoke from 
the pipe bowl just as he had done from the begin- 
ning, a respectable old man in plain garments of 
civilization, with long white locks floating over a 
high coat collar, and in small clothes, came along 
deliberately, without seeming to be startled at the 
beautiful housings of the Tefterdar’s Arabian 
steed, then being led by an Albanian groom, or 
the: huge aroba, rumbling onward towards the 
sweet waters of Europe, filled with Circassians 
from the palace of Murad Pasha, the chief of 
police. 

This amazed Mousan. “He must be stupid, 
as some of the Christians are said to be in their 
own country, not to raise his optics even for a sin- 
gle look,” thought Mousan. 

Withdrawing the pipe from the deep furrow in 
the under lip where it rested steadily, and follow- 


ing the old Giouar a few rods, he came up in 
a modest manner, saluting him in the name of 
the prophet. ‘“ May a hundred moons shine on 
your bald head,” said Mousan, respectfully, sa- 
laaming as he pronounced the benediction, with 
an ease and grace befitting a master of ceremonies. 
Neither surprised nor alarmed, the old gentleman 
stopped, and, with a courtesy characteristic of a 
well bred stranger, heard what Mousan was 
pleased to repeat. 

“May you have a hundred sons to strengthen 
your house,” said Mousan, “ and all yourdaugh- 
ters be the delight of pashas with three tails, O, 
happy howadji,” again spoke Mousan, with addi- 
tional salaams. 


“Pardon me, for so it is written in the book of’ 
books, the wise shall forbear and teach the igno- 
rant. Jews, the accursed race, gather gold and 
silver under circumstances both oppressive, and 
to the short-sightedness of your slave, unright- 
eous ; but by the decrees of Allah, who can avert, 
the Armenian becomes a banker to the sultan, 
with the privilege of appearing in front of a 
mosque which he despises, in a scarlet fezzan 
tarbousch. The Greeks gather pearls, amber, 
precious stones, and buy majaumes, the eating of 
which makes the fairest ladies sigh forthem ; but 
here am I, who never avenged a fly, with nothing 
but my wits. Tell me then, reverend gray 
beard, how to become rich.” 

“Ts that all you require?” said the man in 
small clothes. “ Procure a wife ; he that hath a 
good one hath a great treasure,” and on he walk- 
ed, leaving Mousan in a brown study. 

That afternoon Mousan strolled through the 
bazaar, hoping to discover cheap slaves on sale, 
fully resolved to purchase on credit, as he had 
no money. On the way he saw ayellow slipper, 
with a long turn-up toe, lying under the window 
of a magnificent house. The panes of glass, as 
customary in all cities inhabited by the faithful, 
were admirably secured by gilded bars. 

On close inspection, a note was found forced 
up into the extremity of the shoe. He turned 
the corner, and read on satin paper, these lines : 

“ Whoever finds this, will find something worth 
having, by standing under the middle window of 
the third story, in the alley, at the ninth hour 
this night; may the prophet’s cloak cover the be- 
liever who ventures on the expedition.” : 

“ Mashallah!” said Mousan, audibly ; “ noth- 
ing venture nothing have, say the Giouars.” 

Punctually at the moment he was on the 
ground, occasionally looking upward, because it 
was natural to conjecture that.blessings would 
come down from above if they came at all. He 
was not long kept in susp slowly, a dark © 
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body began to descend. “Should it be a mill- 
stone,” said Mousan, “‘ and the cord breaks, the 
sultan will lose a subject.” In another instant 
it reached the pavement. With proper caution 
Mousan gave it a rigid scratiny before laying a 
finger too near the lion’s mouth, if lion it should 
be. To his delight, it proved to bea splendid 
cloak, lined with. ermine. ‘ Very well—there is 
nothing bad in that,” thought the receiver. In 
another moment, down came another equally 
huge mass. ‘ Another cloak, perhaps,” was in 
his mind. It was not a cloak; no, it was some- 
thing with a beating heart. Mousan untied the 
cord, and in doing so felt a terrible throbbing. 

Again he said to himself, “If this is a man, 
the sooner he is disposed of, the quicker I shall 
be relieved of a burden.” 


No chronicle has explained how he ascertained 
that the second installment was a woman. 

“‘ Mousan,” was whispered in his great ear, 
“I trust all to you. Conceal me in your box at 
Pera.”’ 

There was no alternative. If he hadrun, why, 
the patrols would have arrested him; the dogs 
would have howled, and the woman have been 
sent to the bottom of the Bosphorus, the next 
day, in a red bag. 

Like two friends away they sped to his quarter 
in Pera. He had no light. However, they 
groped through the door, and Mousan told her 
to oceupy the further corner, while he kept on 
the lookout in front. As soon as the sun was 
up, he was in raptures with the gazelle eyes, the 
blushing cheeks, the raven locks, the henna stain- 
ed nails, the gorgeous dress, the diamond brace- 
lets and the noble figure and divine gracefulness 
of his charge. “Lucky dog am I,” he was con- 
tinually repeating ; “a wife free of all cost.” 

At the eleventh hour, the sun having darted 
his bright rays into the dome of the holy mosque 
of Achmet the Slayer, heralds were everywhere 
offering rewards for the sultan’s daughter, the 
beautiful Sameri el Yatan, or the Peacock’s Eye. 
She had been promised to a favorite of her exact- 
ing father. By suppressing a rebellion in Alba- 
nia, he had immensely gratified the disposer of 
heads, who, to encourage others with an expecta- 
tion of gaining what he would not have to give, 
another princess, the Peacock’s Eye was designed 
to be the recompense of his bravery. 

Sameri, through the lattice that barricaded her 
windows, saw a sprightly youth daily practising 
horsemanship, whom she looked upon till she 
was miserable, on those days when the young 

Of course she could not know who he was, or 
where he could be found. She was resolved to 


make a bold effort to find him, on hearing the . 
announcement made the very day on which her 
slaves let her down from the window, that she 
had been bestowed on the Albanian victor. 

Women are more courageous than the rougher 
sex. When dangers thicken, and where their af- 
fections are concerned, men sink into utter insig- 
nificance in comparison with the fertile expedi- 
ents they promptly devise. 

After hearing the herald and the promised re- 
ward, she was fearful of being betrayed, having 
discovered by what she saw and heard, of the 
poverty of her protector. Her energy of charac- 
ter never forsook her; not a nerve refused its 
office. 

“Mousan,” she said, for he had told her all 
about himself, and how he wanted to be rich, 


“ find the young horseman, which you may easily 
accomplish by going to the place of exercise. 
Bring him here, but without declaring the object, 
or betraying me. Be faithful, and you shall be 
rich.” 

Precisely as directed, the horseman was at the 
accustomed exercise. Mousan approached him 
in the name of the prophet. “ Born of happiness 
—come with me that you may learn a lesson to 
teach to others.” 

Surprised as he might be with a salutation so 
odd from a shabby fellow like him, the young 
man said, “nothing venture nothing have,” and 
followed. He made his horse fast to a post near 
the house of the dancing dervishes, and then kept 
close on the footsteps of Mousan to his door. 

The Peacock’s Eye thrilled with emotion. He 
was more marble-like than he had been before. 
He fell on his knees, a position a Mussulman 
never takes, except in one of the postures of pray- 
er. “ Princess !|—who can you be but the prin- 
cess? All Stamboul is in commotion. The 
guns at the arsenal are proclaiming the sultan’s 
grief at the loss of his daughter, and messengers 
are threading their way round about, proclaiming 
that the princess has been borne away by the an- 
gels on the wings of the clouds. Tome she was 
betrothed! You are the fair Sameri el Yatan. 
I am Schakmet Pasha.” She swooned in his 
arms! Mousan stood looking on,half petrified with 
fear, but somewhat vexed with himself for having 
brought in a rival. “Matters are coming to a - 
climax,” he mumbled to himself. “ This is not 
getting a wife after all, scot free ; ‘but what is to 
be done? If I drive him out, the Peacock’s Eye 
will have no eye for me. Certainly they love 
one another.” 

While these reflections were running through 
his mind, Schakmet gave directions how to pro- 
ceed: ‘Go to the palace of his majesty the sul" 
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tan, and ask what shall be the reward of him who 
restores the Peacock’s Eye.” 

Difficulties were many and vexatious before 
the question reached the kislaragha ; but it did, 
and was carried forward to the apartment of the 
concealed. Said the sultan through the stentori- 
an lungs of the same black messenger; =“ Who- 
ever returns the princess, shall be the Tefterdar of 
the royal household. His salary shall be a mil- 
lion piasters per month. He shall be quartered 
at the royal kiosk at the north of Scutari, and 
have a roast fowl on Friday, from the kitchen of 
his master.” 

Mousan’s head swam with visions of delight. 
Being tremendous hungry, the idea of a roast fowl 
seemed to have a visible form, dancing just before 


his eyes, all the way back to his locked up prizes. 


With a royal guard, himself adorned with a blue 
scarf and a chain of gold dangling from his neck 
to the saddle knob, the procession wended on- 
ward tothe palace. They arrived safely at the 
gate of felicity, which opened upon its brazen 
hinges and permitted the princess and Schakmet 
to enter, and then closed again as though moved 
by an invisible power. 

Just as he had been promised, all the condi- 
tions were fully and perfectly realized. He sat 
on a silken divan at the entrance of the treasury 
department, with the high sounding distinction 
of Tefterdar or treasurer. With such means at 
his disposal, “ now,” said Mousan, “I will have 
a wife to my liking.” 

Besides visiting the slave market in person, 
servants were directed to ransack not only the 
public bazaars, but all the private establishments 
of the Jew brokers, for something rare and extra- 
ordinary in the line of female beauty. 

“ Anybody may find an ugly woman. It 
would be ridiculous in me, with ample means, to 
purchase a homely commodity, therefore my wife 
shall be handsome.” Word was brought that a 
beauty of the rarest character was to be had, un- 
sight unseen, for the sum he received for one 
month’s wages in the treasury. At this he cried 
out in dignified rage, striking an open Koran with 
his jewelled fist, “It is too much. I would not 
give that for the Princess Sameri el Yatan 

Before the words had died in the air, a door 
opened in the wall, and the princess herself stood 
before him. “Then you would not part with a 
month’s wages for the daughter of the sultan ?” 
Abashed, his head fell upon his breast. 

“Schakmet Pasha died in battle. His last 
message to me, and my royal father sanctioned 
it, was this ; ‘ Be the loving wife of our deliverer, 
Sacton Mousan the treasurer.’ I sent the mes- 
sage, and fixed the price to try your heart. 


Money has destroyed the good intentions that 
were honorable to you in poverty. You will 
never see my face again.” 

While bewildered with his rash folly, a slave 
announced a successor to the Tefterdar, who 
squandered all his property, and Sacton Mousan 
returned to the old doorway in Pera, as poor as 
he left it. Those who passed by, as long as he 
lived, used to point him out to strangers, saying, 
“There sits Mousan the miser, who preferred 
money to a good wife, and therefore lost a great 
treasure.” 


A REVOLUTIONARY INCIDENT. 

the retreat from the city of New York, 
on the 16th of September, 1776, Greene, at the 
head of a small detachment, was riding up the 
middle road, towards Harlem Heights where the 
American army was to unite. An artillery car- 
riage, without the gun, came rapidly along the 

road, when Greene ordered the driver to stop. 
“‘ Where is your piece of cannon ?” said Greene, 


sternly. 

“ Please the British were so close 
behind me ne A it best to leave the 
gun, to save myself, the men and horses.” 

“Face right about?” said Greene, “or I will 
run you through!” drawing his sword at the 


same time. The man could do nothing but obey. | 


“Now, gentlemen,” he continued, “let us re- 
cover the gun.” 

They rode back as fast as gor found the 
cannon, a brass six-pounder, B it on its car- 
riage, and in the face of the British troops, then 
advancing, successfully escaped. This shows, in 
a measure, the decision of character of Greene. 
—Morning Star. 


WELL SAID. 

The Indian, in his native condition, is no fool, 
as the following anecdote related by a Washing- 
ton co ndent of the Baltimore Republican 
attests :—We met Col. Sam Stambourg to-day 
in the rotunda of the capitol, and while we were 


looking at the carved resentations over the 
doorways of the rotunda, the veteran Indian agent 
told us that in 1830, with a delegation of the 
Menominee Indians, he visited the capitol, and 
explained the nature and design of the stone 
grees in the rotunda, when the chief, “ Grizzl 

,’ turned to the eastern doorway, over whi 
there is ere. of the landing of the 
Pilgrims, said, “There, Ingen give white 
man corn;” and to the north, representi 
Penn’s treaty, “ There, Ingen give um land; 
and to the west, where P: mtas is seen saving 
the life of Captain Smith, “There, Ingen save 
um life ;” and lastly to the south, where the 
hardy pioneer, Daniel Boone, is seen plungi 
his knife into the heart of one red man, while 
foot is planted on the dead body of another, 
“And there, white man kill Ingen.” 


> 


Look not mournfully into the past—it cannot 
return ; wisely wr es the present—it is thine ; 
go forth to meet future without fear, 
and with a manly heart. 
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BY MRS. MARY J. MESSENGER. 


T love it, I love it, my beautiful home, 

Where the birds in the springtime so cheerily come, 
From the wild mocking-bird to the soft cooing dove, 
They sing round my home in friendship and love. 

I love it, I love it for the many sweet hours 

Spent at my home, mid its jessamine bowers. 


T love it, I love it, the bright evergreen 

That grow round my home, they’re the loveliest seen— 
The dark holly-bush, the bright cedar tree, 

The wild brier-rose, are all dear to me. 

T love it, I love it, the many sweet hours, 

Spent at my home, with its birds, trees and flowers. 


I love it, I love it, and long may I see 

The wren build ite nest in the old oak tree: 

Or list to the mocking-bird warbling his lay, 

Or else to the lark at the ope of the day, 

Who as upward and onward his course is to fly, 
Trills his sweet matin song to the Maker on high. 


t 
Yes, I love them, I love them, those scenes so dear, 
And oft to my eye springs the unbidden tear, 
As I think on my home and the friends I loved there, 
Who used with my joys and sorrows to share ; 
Should I live but to see thee, ne’er again will I roam, 
Until I leave thee forever, my childhood’s sweet home. 


» 
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THE LOVER’S LEAP. 


BY MAURICE SILINGSBY. 


Tuerx is perhaps no part of England so rich 
in legends and well preserved traditions, handed 
down orally from generation to generation 
among the inhabitants, as Derbyshire. Derby- 
shire is justly celebrated for its picturesque 
scenery, the fine country-seat of the Duke of 
Devonshire, and its almost inexhaustible stores 
of limestone. For miles around, from this 
point, you may see the bright blaze of the num- 
berless lime kilns, shooting up their innumerable 
sparks, which come dancing down again through 
all the long night, and through all the long year 
—for ages, perhaps, and so incessantly, too, that 
it might almost seem a positive necessity to con- 
tinue on in the same way for an incalculable pe- 
riod of time. 

There are many anecdotes in circulation 
among the peasantry, relating to the present 
dake, one of which I will take the liberty 
to relate as prefatory to the “Lover's Leap,” 
it being not only characteristic of an English- 
man, but also of the great duke himself, whose 
immense wealth, magnificent style of living, 
and munificent liberality, have extended his well- 
earned reputation across the water. 


THE LOVER’S LEAP. 


It chanced one day that a poor coal-carrier, as 
he was carting coal in sacks to the kilns in Caw- 
ver, discovered the mouth of one sack to have 
loosened suddenly, and removing it from the 
back of the ass, he commenced gathering up the 
scattered fragments, which no sooner had he ac- 
complished, than he found it impossible to re- 
store it to its place again. Noticing just then 
a large, powerful looking man walking leisurely 
along the road, with his hands behind him, he 
cried out, lustily: “This way! this way, maun, 
and gi’e us a ha’penny’s lift, will ye?” 

The stranger, roused from his reverie by the 
call, and entirely content tohumor the whim of 
the carrier, came briskly forward and laid hold 
of the other end of the sack. Being unused to 
this kind of exercise, his hands slipped off two 
or three times before he succeeded in restoring 
his end, the awkwardness of which the carrier 
took the liberty to censure roundly, all of which 
was taken by the stranger with perfect equanim- 
ity and good humor. After they were through, 
the stranger desired to know why he did not pur- 
chase a horse and cart, which would certainly be 
much more profitable than carrying it in sacks. 

“Tt is as much as I can do,” answered the 
carrier, bluntly, “to feed my two asses, much 
more to buy a horse and cart, which would cost 
me full twenty guineas.” 

“You should apply to the duke,” responded 
the stranger; “ he is said to be very liberal with 
those who are deserving.” 

“ I say the duke,” cried the other, making a 
cabalistic sign with his thumb against his nose, 
and a perpendicular elevation of his four fingers, 
which seemed to say: “That’s a pretty good 
joke, now, but you don’t think I’m so ignorant 
as to be caught in that trap ?”’ 

The stranger, who had observed him narrowly, 
here asked if he doubted the duke’s goodness. 

“ No, I don’t say that,” said the carrier, “ for 
I think the duke is a good fellow, if you only 
have a spare guinea or two.” 

“ Why, what do you mean by that ?” inquired 
the stranger, reddening. . 

“ Well, it is just this mach, flat,” said the 
carrier. “If Ihave a guinea for the per.or, I 
can see the duke; but if I haven’t the guinea, I 
am turned away—I can’t see him.” 

“ Do you mean I am to understand this as the 
truth ?’”’ demanded the other, sternly. 

“ Why, bless your soul, man,” responded the 
carrier, laughing, “haven’t I been there myself 
and been refused, and don’t I know a round 
dozen that could tell you the same story, if you 
would take the trouble ¢” 


“Never mind,” said the other, changing his 
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tone to one of cheerful encouragement, “ 
pay the duke a visit to-morrow, and I think he 
will give you an audience.” 

The carrier shook his head dubiously. 

“ Tt’s no use! I wouldn’t give a rusty farthing 
for all my chances of seeing him!” 

“ But you shall see him!” cried the stranger, 
vehemently ; “for Iam stopping with the duke 
myself, and I will bespeak an audience for you. 
When you call at the porter’s lodge, inquire for 
me—Maxwell.” And with this he turned and 
walked vigorously away. 

The next day, the carrier presented himself at 
the duke’s palace and inquired for Maxwell. 
Without asking a word as to perquisites, the 
porter conducted him straight to the usher, who 
in turn led him into the grand reception-room, 
where the duke was sitting attired in a magnifi- 
cent court dress. In a moment, the carrier re- 
cognized in the duke’s features his quondam 
friend and co-laborer of the preceding day, and 
without offering a word, he fell on his knees be- 
fore him in an attitude of supplication. 

“ Arise, my honest friend!” said the duke, 
coming forward. “There is no occasion for 
thia! You have no cause to fear me.” 

And with this he rang a bell, which was 
speedily answered by a handsome page in sky- 
blue pants and a crimson jacket. 

“ Bid the porter come to me!’ said the duke. 

The page retired, and a moment after the por- 
tem entered. 

“Now, my good friend,” said the duke, turn- 
ing to the carrier, “ state to this man what you 
did to me yesterday.” 

The porter, who now recognized the carrier as 
one of those applicants whom he had turned 
sway on a former occasion, began to look ex- 
tremely crest-fallen. 

“ Speak up, man,” said the duke; “you have 
nothing to fear!” 

Thus assured, the carrier went on and related 
all, and much more than he had on the day pre- 
ceding. The porter succeeded in stammering 
out some sort of an excuse, but was speedily 
frowned into silence by the duke. After he had 
concluded his story, the duke turned to the por- 
ter, and said: “ Now, sir, your stay here depends 
oa your making a clean breast of it.” 

The poor fellow broke down and acknowl- 
edged everything. He said he had only thought 
of the money ; the consequence had never oc- 
curred to him, but he would be sure and mend 
in the future. 

Said the duke: ‘The consequence is trifling 
to you, for you have made your office in my 
household that of a sinecure; but to me the re- 


sult is of immense moment. Here, for years, 
have I not been pleased to style myself the 
patron of the poor, only to awaken now and 
discover that those alone who possessed the 
means to bribe my domestics, and consequently 
did not need it, have been the sole recipients of 
my bounty. I shall look to it in the future. If 
I did by you as I almost feel it my duty to do, I 
should forthwith discharge you from~ my service 
forever. I might crush you, but what benefit to 
me, or what benefit to the poor whom your cu- 
pidity has defrauded, would result from it? The 
mission of a wise man is to create instead of de- 
stroying, to support instead of pulling down; 
and by my forbearance in the present instance, I 
trust I shall not only punish for past offences, 
but shall encourage to better deeds in the future. 
You may go, now, and see that you have io 
readiness, against this poor man’s coming, a 
horse and cart suitable for his business.” And 
with this injunction, he waved the stricken cul- 
prit from his presence. 

After he was gone, the duke turned to the 
carrier and said: “‘ Now, my honest friend, do 
you longer doubt the duke’s willingness to assist 
the deserving ?” 

The carrier would have embraced the man, 
had not the conventional shadow of a dukedom 
stood between them. As it was, he drew his 
coarse sleeve across his eyes, and dislodged 
some drops of moisture that had gathered there. 

“ You will come every year and tell me how 
you get on?” said the duke, as the carrier made 
his last awkward bow at the door of the audience- 
chamber. 

No man in England is perhaps so idolized by 
the peasantry as the Duke of Devonshire. He 
is the patron of all harmless sports and recrea- 
tions. He is the presiding genius of the May- 
day and harvest festivals, on which occasions 
the jocund feast in the open air, and many other 
primitive customs are revived. 

Chatsworth Hall, the Duke of Devonshire’s 
palace, is situated on a side hill, and surrounded 
and made up of almost everything of imagina- 
ble splendor—gardens, terraces, obeliskal sculp- 
ture, parks, conservatories, fountains with drip- 
ping naiads, and the waters sparkling and dane- 
ing among the pendant branches of the willows. 
There is also the royal nursery, where a ‘great 
many of the sovereigns of England have each 
planted a tree. 

The duke is now an old man, and resides 
most of the time here. Strangers may know 
when the duke is at home by the Union Jack, 
which is to be seen floating from one of the tow- 
ers. It issaid that in early life the duke was 
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much addicted to the “turf,” being for a long 
time the leading feature and principal supporter 
of the “ Chesterfield Races.” But of late years 
he has exhibited a more serious turn ; has taken 
much interest in church affairs, in promoting the 
interests of the poor, and generally in improv- 
ing the condition of the peasantry around him. 
In ‘1846, the interior of the old Chesterfield 
church was remodelled by order of the duke, 
and free pews were placed in it, Chesterfield is 
about twelve miles from Chatsworth, and there 
are many legends and superstitions connected 
with this church. The steeple is built in a 
twisted, zigzag form, so that in standing in any 
position beneath, it looks as though it were about 
to topple down upon you. Near the altar is to 
be seen the breast bone of a cow, said to have 
been endowed with an inexhaustible udder, till 
one day a malicious old witch conceived the dia- 
bolical notion of milking it dry through a sieve, 
which no sooner had she accomplished, than the 
creature dropped down dead at her feet. The 
people, who looked upon the cow as an especial 
gift from heaven, were so indignant at the foul 
doings of the witch that they forthwith strung 
her up to the church steeple, when lo! the very 
steeple itself becoming curious to know upon 
which side they had hung so infamous a charac- 
ter, stooped over to look, which is one explana- 
tion of its present twisted appearance. Another 
is that a peasant girl came there one day of such 
wondrous beauty, that the steeple could not resist 

. nodding at her, which is quite as likely to be true 
as the other, though certainly a high compliment 
to the young lady’s charms. 

About a mile from the village of Cawver, on 
the road to the duke’s residence, is a colossal 
limestone rock, facing on the road, and rising 
perpendicularly to a height of ninety feet. It is 
known to the peasantry around by the title of 
“The Lover's Leap,” and is the subject of a 
curious oldlegend. As the story runs, a young 
lord who had come up from London to attend 
the races at Chesterfield, discovered one day at 
the fair a peasant girl of such rare beauty that 
he instantly fell in love with her, and forthwith 
ordered his servant to follow her on her return, 
and inform him where she resided as soon as he 
had fully ascertained. 

About midnight, the servant returned, and 
gave information that she was the daughter of a 
small farmer residing in Cawver. How to make 
her acquaintance, the patrician young lord 
was at a loss to decide; so he recalled his ser- 
vant, who had a most excellent head at plotting, 
and laid the case before him. 


“ If your lordship goes there on purpose to see 
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her,” said the fellow, scratching his head, “fhe 
girl will take affright, and then the old folks will 
take affright; so the next thing—whip—off 
they’ll go and hide up somewhere, your honor, 
and you'll not geta sight of "em. You must go 
to work sort of natural like, and everything 
must be done just as if it were accident.” 

“And what plan would you suggest?” said 
his lordship. 

“ Why, I'll tell you, your honor,” answered 
the servant. “You must get into the farm- 
house by accident, that is as though it was all 
unexpected to you, and any other house would 
do just as well. And now I will tell you howl 
would do it, if I was you. Now supposing I 
was you, and you was I—that is, my servant, 
your honor—you see?” said the fellow, laying 
the tips of his two fore-fingers together emphat- 
ically. “I mount my horse, and you being my 
servant, you mount likewise, and we start off on 
the road to Cawver. When we get in sight of 
the farm-house, I point it out te you—no, you 
point it out to me—no, that’s not it—I—no, 
you—that’s it—you are my servant—now I have 
it—you point it out, and I clap spurs to my 
horse, and away I go rearing and plunging as 
though I hadn’t the least control over the brute, 
and when I arrive opposite the house, I am 
thrown violently to the ground and severely in- 
jured. Then you come riding up with the great 
est alarm, spring from your horse and cry out 
lustily for help. Then, as is quite natural, all 
the inmates will come rushing out to assist me— 
no, no! you !—to assist you in helping me into 
the house. You know something of surgery, 
and when I am put safely to bed, you can dress 
my wounds and for a day or two shake your 
head ominously to all questions, as though I was 
in the most imminent peril—ha, ha! And then 
I'll begin to mend. Or, vice versa !” 

“Capital!” said his lordship. ‘“ We will at- 
tempt your stratagem to-morrow.” 

Accordingly, the young lord, accompanied by 
his servant, sallied forth on horseback the very 
next morning in the direction of Cawver. 
When they came in sight of the house, his lord- 
ship’s horse began to rear and plunge, and by 
the time they arrived opposite, he was thrown 
with much force to the ground. The servant 
came up, and dismounting with a great look of 
trepidation, hallooed loudly for help. The next 
moment the door opened, and out ran the 
farmer, his wife, and their peerless daughter, 
whose name, if I mistake not, proved to be El- 
frida. They were all extremely sorry that such 
a mishap should have befallen his lordship, at 


which his lordship smiled faintly; and then at 
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the urgent solicitations of the daughter, who 
seemed at first sight to have conceived a violent 
regard for him, the farmer, with the assistance of 
the servant, speedily bore his lordship into the 
house, where he was soon after installed in a 
nice little room, in a nice little bed, with a nice 
little patchwork counterpane. For the two fol- 
lowing days the servant, who by previous ar- 
rangement bad acted in the capacity both of 
nurse and surgeon to his lordship, looked very 
grave and ominous, and though he steadily 
affirmed that his master was now quite comfort- 
able, and like to get well, he did not forget to 
mention yet more frequently that he had had a 
most wonderful escape of it. 

On the third day, he desired Elfrida to sit by 
his master while he rode over to Chesterfield to 
transact some business for his lordship. Accord- 
ingly, with a fluttering heart, poor Elfrida stole 
into the invalid’s chamber, and seated herself 
demurely in a vacant chair. His lordship, who 
feigned to have just awakened from sleep, soon 
succeeded in engaging her in conversation, 
which was kept up without flagging till the ser- 
vant returned from Chesterfield. 

All night long the handsome form of the 
young lord figured wonderfully in the dreams of 
Elfrida. . She fancied they were wandering to- 
gether through flowery meads and up mountain 
paths, and every now and then his lordship 
would fall on his knees before her, and declare 
his love in the most ardent and persuasive lan- 
guage. At length they approached a little 
church embowered among trees—a sort of fairy- 
like grotto, such as the imagination alone pic- 
tures—and were met at the porch by an aged 
rector with an abundance of long white beard 
which reached quite to his girdle. When they 
entered the church, they found a bridal party as- 
sembled, composed of lords and ladies in rich 
attire, each holding a wreath of evergreen, inter- 
woven with every description of pastoral flower, 
and all united in singing one of those sweet 
bridal hymns, still extant among the peasantry. 
After they were through, the rector came for- 
ward and placed the hand of Elfrida in that of 
his lordship. Then there was a prolonged shout 
which seemed to shake the roof of the old 
church. After the noise had subsided, the rec- 
tor, in the most musical tones she had ever lis- 
tened to, repeated the marriage ritual, which in a 
twinkling transformed the beautiful peasant into 
the young lord’s wife. Then came asecond pro- 
longed shout, louder and more deafening than 
the first, which had the virtue to bring the walls 
of the church about their ears with a crash, 
when she awoke. : 


Day after day, Elfrida continued to sit by his 
lordship, till such time as the slight scratch on 
his elbow would permit of his hobbling about on 
a crutch, which his considerate servant had been 
thoughtful enough to procure forhim. But his 
intentions, instead of being honorable, as might 
be expected of a great lord, are to be regarded 
as exceedingly wicked and infamous. Suffice it 
to say that poor Elfrida, after a little while, fella 
victim to the wiles of her cunning lover. He 
soon tired of his prize, and his next aim was to 
furnish a suitable pretext for deserting her. How 
to do this, he hardly knew. He disliked encour- 
aging a hope which he felt could never be 
realized. His heart was not yet hardly corrupt 
enough to suffer him to go up to London with 
fair promises on his tongue, while the black lie 
still rested on his soul. He loved Elfrida, but 
then he was sensible that his rich and powerful 
father would never give his sanction to an alli- 
ance of this description. So one day when they 
were seated together, he says to Elfrida: 

“O, woe is me! O, cruel fate that I had not 
been born a peasant instead of a lord! Then 
there would have been no obstacle between us ; 
no one to say unto me, ‘do thouso!’ I should 
have been more content with thee, my love, than 
the most fortunate king on earth with his pam- 
pered mistress, or his royal consort. I should 


‘ have been far more happy, if you will believe 


me. Then might Ihave turned the glebe and 
scattered the grain, and gathered an abundance 
of everything which the simple wants of nature 
require. I should have been ignorant of the 
world; my ambition would have led to rustic 
sports and simple athletic exercises ; my highest 
aspirations would have been low; and all the 
glitter and gewgaw, the whirl and excitement 
and false views of everything, as received 
through the medium of artificial life, would 
have been to me a sealed book. But now I am 
a slave—a slave to parental authority; from 
birth and education a slave to public opinion; a 
slave to hereditary titles, lust, and pampered 
pride. I cannot break the chain. It was forged 
by Satan for the first among my ancestors, and 
has descended to me unbroken. It comes down 
to me with my titles and hereditary honors. I 
love you, dearest Elfrida; but should I be so 
reckless as to marry one in your humble walks 
of life, however good or beautifal or worthy, my 
father would from that moment disinherit me 
forever. Then indeed should I be more an ob- 
ject of pity, in my ignorance of what even the 
most unlettered hind may know, than the mean- 
est pauper that ever felt the weight and authority 
of a beadle’s nod. No, dearest Elfrida, I can 
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see no way at present of fulfilling my promise 
to you, without rendering us both the most 
wretched and miserable of created beings.” 

When his lordship concluded his harangue, 
poor Elfrida answered him through her tears, as 
follows : 

“Tt would be selfish in me, my lord, to ask of 
you 80 great a sacrifice. But could you be 
happy in the society of one who loves you, with 
the comforts of life without its luxuries—one 
‘who would sacrifice everything in her power to 
minister to your ease and convenience—such a 
home have we to offer you, in case your father 
should think proper to withdraw from you his 
countenance.” 

“I see,” answered his lordship, petulantly, 
“for the sake of being the wife of an impover- 
ished lord, you would attire yourself in rags and 
subsist on air; but would you promise all this, 
were I a peasant, and as humble as yourself?” 

“Were you a peasant, my lord,” answered El- 
frida, gently, “ you would never have missed 
what you never experienced.” 

“True,” responded his lordship, with a sar- 
castic smile. “ Your love for the man is of that 
transitory quality which measures itself in ac- 
cordance with the honors which his station con- 
fers. I may be rich to-day and poor to-morrow, 
but whatever fortune betide, I am none the less a 
lord—a peer of ‘the realm. The opulence of a 
name has dazzled your simple heart, Elfrida. 
You do not love me for myself alone—of this 
am I convinced !” 

“0, no,” cried Elfrida, weeping, “ you must 
not, you shall not be convinced of so great a 
falsehood ! O, my lord, I have not the language 
to express to you the full measure of my sin- 
cerity—my love—my devotion !” 

“True love,” answered his lordship, “is ever 
at a loss for words. You should give me more 
convincing proof of it.” 

“ Alas, alas! how shall I ever be able to give 
you more convincing proof than I have already *” 
cried the poor girl, in despairing tones. “O, 
my lord, have pity on me, and give me some test 
whereby I may show you the strength of my 
love, and dissolve forever this terrible doubt. I 
care not what you bid me do, so that I can do it. 
Anything—anything, my lord, to break this har- 
rowing suspense.” 

“Well, my brave girl,” said his lordship, 
smiling, “T have a test for you which shall fully 
satisfy my doubts, and make you in every way 
worthy of my love and esteem.” 

“©, name it—name it!” cried Elfrida, throw- 
ing her white arms around the neck of her impe- 
rious lover. 
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“ T fancy you will not be so impatient,” an- 
swered his lordship, “when you come to learn 
the condition I am about to impose.” 

Elfrida gazed into her lover’s face with an ear- 
nest look of inquiry. 

“ You see the great limestone rock yonder ?” 
said his lordship, pointing in the direction of 
Chatsworth. “Now you shall ascend to the 
summit of that rock, Elfrida, and leap down 
into my arms. I will stand below you in the 
Cawver road, and catch you as you descend.” 

For a moment the poor girl was stupified with 
surprise. 

“Will you undertake it now?” _ said his lord- 
ship, langhing; “ or will you wait and take into 
consideration the risk ?” 

“No!” said Elfrida, with a sudden look of 
determination. “If you require a sacrifice to 
prove the strength and sincerity of a peasant 
girl’s love, you shall have it within the hour.” 

“Shall I lead the way?” said his lordship, 
with an incredulous smile ; “ or will you first ad- 
vise with your friends ?” 

“No!” answered Elfrida, proudly. “He who 
seeks his own destruction needs no adviser. I 
am ready !” 

His lordship, thinking it all farce, concluded 
there would be no harm in carrying the joke a 
little further ; so he caught up his hat and led 
the way. When they reached the foot of the 
ascent, they separated, his lordship passing into 
the Cawver road, which was of solid limestone 
and as white almost as chalk; while Elfrida 
toiled wearily up the side of the huge mountain 
of rock, till she arrived at the summit, which 
was quite level, and covered an area of several 


yards. 

Shortly after his lordship had taken up his po- 
sition in the road, he saw the maiden approach 
and kneel down on the very verge of the rock. 
Still he considered the entire transaction in the 
light of a farce, and thinking she would expect 
him to call out to her to desist ere long, he only 
laughed to himself and remained silent. In a 
few minutes, Elfrida arose from her kneeling 
posture, and gazing down at her lover, for a mo- 
ment, with a look of unutterable affection, she 
retreated back till she was lost to view. 

“She has acted her part pretty well,” thought 
his lordship, “ and is doubtless somewhat disap- 
pointed to think—” 

Before he could conclude his reflection, the 
poor girl came bounding forward, her silken hair 
floating in the wind, and her white hands clasped 
firmly together. In vain his lordship called on 
her to desist; in vain, in his frenzy, he strove 
to wave her back; but useless were all his en- 
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deavors. The next instant, she sprang from the 
terrible height into the open space above him. 
Sick at heart, and dizzy with emotion, he sank 
to the ground, and closed his eyes during that 
one moment of awful suspense. The next mo- 
ment, he felta pair of soft.arms encircling his 
neck, and opening his eyes with a sudden ex- 
pression of surprise, he beheld Elfrida kneeling 
before him, radiant with the sublimity of love 
and beauty, and perfectly unharmed. 

At first, he could hardly credit his senses. 
Such an exhibition of love and devotion he had 
never dreamed of witnessing. How she could 
have escaped from instant destruction, seemed 
to him almost a miracle; and he resolved that 
nothing should prevent him from doing justice 
to one so worthy of his regard. Accordingly, 
with the approbation of Elfrida’s parents, they 
were privately married soon after this, and some- 
time subsequently, on the death of his father, 
the young lord made public his marriage with 
Elfrida, and removed with her to London. 

The secret of her wonderful escape is no 
doubt owing to the fact of the air having gath- 
ered under her skirts with such force of resist- 
ance as to partially buoy her up. The peasants 
look upon it as a miraculous interposition, ren- 
dered for the ostensible purpose of making her a 
great lady. The rock rises about centre ways in 
what is now called “Stony Middleton ;” and 
just at the foot of it (“The Mountain,” it is 
sometimes called), stands a little wayside inn, in 
front of which, creaking on its rusty hinges, is 
the sign of “The Lover’s wae: painted in 
large gilt letters. 


AN ENGLISH BLUNDER. 

Some of the English bulls are quite as amus- 

Me of As 
i a popular actress at Liverpool, was 

about to dress Foe Jane Shore, her attendant 
came to inform her that a woman had called to 
ask for two box-orders as she and her daughter 
had walked four miles to see the play. 

“Does she know me ?”’ asked the actress. 

“ Not a bit,” was the reply. 

about her ’”” asked Mrs. Gibbo 

“I think she has, meram,” oaid | the dresser, 


Dests or ovr Citres.—The city 

York owes $14,000,000 ; $10,000,- 
000 ; New Orleans, $8,000,000 ; ton, $7,000,- 
000; Baltimore, $5,000,000; Cincinnati, over 
000, 000; St. over, #3, ,000,000 ; Port- 

€., over $2,000,000; Mobile, $1 500,000 ; 
Charleston, near $2, 000, 000 ; and San Francisco, 
1,500,000. 


BY GAMUEL H. ACHESON. 


O, brighter far than the dark blue sea, 

Are the eyes that beam with love for me; 

O, sweeter far than the wild bird’s song, 

Is the voice that murmurs “ Love, stay not long!” - 
O, purer far than earth’s purest snows, 

Is the bosom with love that for me now glows, 

And dearer than all in earth or air 

Are the lips that for me now move in prayer. , 


O, earnest and fond are the thoughts that rise 

From her pure soul to heaven’s bright skies; 

O, soft is the hand as the softest down 

Which to mine fn love’s chain shall soon be bouhd, 
And dear is the heart which to mine shall be clasped, 
There to be cherished while life Shall last, 

And heard shall my voice be early and late, 

Asking a blessing on “‘ my own dear Kate.” 
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A GREAT COUNTRY. 

There is a prevalent impression in these dig- 
gings that the United States is a “great coun- 
try,” and people abroad are beginning to admit 
that there is some foundation for our bragging 
about its extent and importance. Very few 
persons, however—except those old fogies who 
muddle their heads over statistics,—are aware 
how great it is. The figures, however, are 
startling in their significance. R. 8. Elliott, 
Esq., of St. Louis, lately lectured in our Repre- 
sentatives’ Hall on this subject, and we propose 
to gather from his address some facts which will! 
open the eyes of many of our readers. 

The Northwest, including Michigan, Wiscon- 
sin, Iowa, and the territory of Minnesota, lying 
on some of the largest lakes and rivers in the 
world, embraces one hundred and fifty-six mil- 
lions of acres—nearly twice the area of Queen 
Victoria’s kingdom of Great Britain, and capa- 
ble of being divided into thirty-one States as 
large as Massachusetts, with a surplus of land 
about large enough for another “ Little Rhody.” 

The Central West embraces Ohio, Indiana 
and Illinois. Fifty-five years ago there were not 
fifty-five thousand people in all that region, ex- 
cept the original owners of the soil, who have 
given way to the superior races, and now there 
are five millions of inhabitants. The census of 
1860 will give them a population nearly double 
that of the “ Old Thirteen,” when those colo- 
nies went into the war of Independence. Their 
actual valuation is not less than two thousand 
five hundred millions of dollars! More than 
one-fourth of all the railroads in the United 
States are in Ohio, Indiana and Iifinois. 

The city of Chicago is instanced as a prodigy 
of rapid growth. In 1840 she had 4500 people ; 
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in 1855 she had nearly 85,000. St. Louis has 
also made a marvellous progress—marvellous to 
us “wise men of the East,” but not surprising 
to the wise men of the West. The total receipts 
of grain at Chicago for the past year were 
20,486,593 bushels. The city of Cincinnati, in 
the heart of the great Ohio valley, is the centre 
of a system of her own. The Ohio valley—by 
which we mean the area drained by the tributa- 
ries of the Ohio River—is one of the most fer- 
tile on the globe. It is also rich in mineral 
wealth—coal and iron. A project is now in 
agitation to make a slackwater steamboat canal 
of the Ohio River its entire length (a thousand 
miles), and the thing will be done. Manufac- 
turing industry ha’ already reached an almost 
wonderful extent and perfection in Cincinnati, 
considering that shé is not yet threescore and 
ten years old. We may therefore expect Cin- 
cinnati to growin the future almost as greatly as 
in the past. Louisville, Ky., with a population 
of 85,000, is one of the richest cities in the 
Union. 

The Far West includes Missouri and Kansas. 
Here we have a territory about fifteen times as 
large as the State of Massachusetts. In Mis- 
souri, according to the report of Professor Swal- 
low, the State geologist, the great coal field of 
the State covers an area of 26,000 square miles 
(more than three times the area of Massachu- 
setts) of inexhaustible beds of coal! South of 
the Missouri River, extending from the Missis- 
sippi to the western line of the State, there is a 
metaliferous region, covering an area of at least 
twenty thousand square miles, with mines of 
iron, lead, copper, cobalt and nickel—the most 
valuable of the metals,—and having also the 
best flint sand for glass, and the best porcelain 
clay, yet discovered in the United States. And 
this immense district of metallic resources has 
the advantage of a soil more than sufficient to 
feed all the miners that can ever be employed in 
it, if they swarm as thickly as the miners in 
Cornwall, or the Hartz Mountains! The popu 
lation of Missouri in 1850 was 682,044. It is 
now not less than 850,000, and her valuation is 
$180,000,000. Her population would have been 
much greater, but for the exodus to Oregon and 
California. The people are adventurous and 
enterprising, and some of their best men are now 
on the Pacific, 

But we know not where to stop in describing 
the greatness and importance of the region west 
of the Alleghany range of mountains. The fu- 
ture of this region is indeed dagzling,and par- 
ticularly interesting to us of the Atlantic sea- 
board, when we reflect that our prosperity is 


A TRUE HERO: 


intimately linked with the fortunes of the Great 
West, and that there is an inexhaustible market 
for our manufactures, and an inexhaustible sup- 
ply of minerals and agricultural productions for 
our consumption. 
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A TRUE HERO. 

The world is deaf, dumb and blind to its truest 
heroes, while it lavishes laurels on sham great- 
ness. But whenever an act’of heroic daring oc- 
curs, it is the duty of the press to sound its 
praises. Let not, therefore, the name of Jonn 
T. Hasxins be forgotten. He was the engineer 
in charge of a passenger train on the Rochester 
and Niagara Falls Railroad, and he saved one 
hundred and fifty passengers from destruction or 
mutilation by his nerve and presence of mind. 
He was running rapidly upon an embankment, 
when a flange of one of his wheels flew off, and 
his practised eye warned him that the slight di- 
vergence of the head of the locomotive foretold 
the immediate precipitation of the machine down 
the precipice. It occurred to him that if he 
could break the coupling of the cars, he could 
carry the passengers through the crisis unharm- 
ed. The idea and the execution were with bim 
almost simultaneous. He twitched open the 
throttle valve to its full extent, and suddenly 
gave the pistons a full head of steam. The 
engine bounded forward frantically, snapped the 
couplings, and rolled down the embankment, 
while the train shot safely forward on the rails, 
and was stopped by the breaks. It is pleasant 
to add that the engineer, though severely wound- 
ed by the fall of the locomotive, was not fatally 
injured. With the dignity of true heroism he 
refused a present of money which the grateful 
passengers tendered him, saying that he had 
simply done his duty, and that the safety of the 
passengers was his sufficient reward. He is 
truly what the Germans call a “golden man.” 

It is such deeds as his that excite our highest 
admiration. The pilot clinging to the wheel 
while his boat is in flames ; the heroic girl launch- 
ing the life-boat to the rescue of the wretched 
mariners ; the angel abandoning the luxuries of 
rank to breathe the pestilential air of the Cri- 
mean hospitals—these are figures that live in our 
gallery of heroic men and women. And there 
are not so few of them as the world imagines. 
Their deeds are not recorded here, but elsewhere 
there is a record that embalms their deeds, and 
an angel voice to chant their praises in a better 
world. 


not always tell the truth. 
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SPRING, 
BY MRS. T. EMERTOR. 


Bright, beauteous Spring! I hail thee with « 
Less rapturous than in childhood’s sunny “ae ony 
Thy radiant charms,though hallowed, seem more fleeting ; 
My eyes are tear-dimmed while I sing thy praise. 

Young, tender violets fill the air with fragrance 
Sweet emblems of a modest maiden’s 
And bird-songs cheer me with their low, glad cadence, 


And even the caged canary now is singing 
A gladder measure, low, and sweet, and clear; 
¥oung children half. blown badsand flowers are bringing, 
Sweet, trembling warbler, could the King of kings 
Bear thee aloft toward the unshadowed skies, 
"Ean. thou sing of joy dear freedom bri 
erm 


Bight sunbeams on the streamlet now are resting, 
Wooing the lily-buds to ope thelr leaves; 
Within their watery home they share the b 
A Father's hand round every floweret 
Now lightly sailing down the aie, 
A pleasure-boat bears on a merry train, 
The white sails in the soft breeze gently quiver; 


Sweet, balmy Spring! I’lt strive to feel thy 
For thou wert ever dear unto my heart; 

A pitying Father gently soothes my 
And heaven seems n — oo 
Ooal zephyrs kiss my brow with fond or 

My is bounding with a glad emotion, 

‘And I am yielding tos rapturous bliss. 


lear ones from the angel-land are near me, 

Soft, dimpled hands are resting on my brow; 
Come, ye bright seraphs, every morn to cheer me, 

For Spring’s young flower-buds ope with beauty now; 
And Tom tele to 

vernal by a Father’s smile of ; 

T'll shrine earth’s fi an 
" m my brow above. 


MERCHANT'S APPRENTICE: 
—oR,— 
NO SALARY THE FIRST } 


BY SYLVANUS COBB, JR. 


Max. Bexsamix Goopwin took his eldest son 
to the great city, for he had ob ae 
a situation in the store of Mr. Andrew 
Mr. Phelps was one of the heaviest ao ann 
in the city; a dealer in cloths of all kinds, des- 
criptions, qualities, and quantities, He had no 


partner, for he was one of } ) 


men, who want no second party in the way. It 
84 entered 


merchant’s counting-room, leading his boy by 
the hand. 

Gilbert Goodwin was fourteen years of age, 
rather small, but with energy of mind and body 
sufficient to make up for it. His brow was high 
and open; his eyes of a mild, yet deep, dark 
blue, and his features all made up for trath and 
goodness. His father was a farmer, honest and 
poor, who had given his son a good education, 
and who now wished his further education to be 
of a practical kind. A friend had once advised 
him to make a merchant of the boy—it was the 
village school-master,—and the advice came not 
as flattery, but as the result of a careful consider- 
ation of the boy’s qualities. By the assistance 
of other friends, this opportunity had been found. 

“TI have brought my son, Mr. Phelps, as we 
had arranged, and I am sare you will find him 
punctual and faithful.” 

“ Ah—master Gilbert—ahem—yes—lI like his 
looks. Hope he will prove all you wish.” 

As the merchant thus spoke in a matter-of- 
fact sort of way, he smiled kindly upon the boy, 
and then turning to the parent he resumed. 

“ Have you found a boarding place for him 
yet?” 

“ Yes, olz, ho will board: with bie uncle, my 
wife’s brother, sir.” 

“ Ah, that is fortunate. This great city is a 
bad place for boys without friends.” 

“ Of course, sir,” added Mr. Goodwin. “ And 
yet I hope you will overlook his affairs a little.” 

“ Certainly, what I can. But of course you 
are aware that I shall see little of him when he 
is out of the store.” 

Mr. Goodwin said “ of course,” and there was 
a silence of some moments. The parent gazed 
down upon the floor a little while, and finally he 
said: 

“ There has been nothing said yet, Mr. Phelps 
about the pay.” 

“ Pay ?” repeated the merchant. 

“ Yes, sir, what pay are you willing to allow 
my son for his services.” 

“ Ah,” said Mr. Phelps, with a bland smile, 
‘I see you are unacquainted with our customs. 
We never pay anything the first year.” 

“ Not pay?” uttered Mr. Goodwin, somewhat 
surprised. “But I am to pay Gilbert’s board, 
myself, and I thought of course you would allow 
him something for pocket-money.” 

“« No, we never pay anything the first year: If 
you were going to send your son to an academy, 
or a college, you would not expect the teachers 
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prentice here as a mercantile scholar, and for the 
first year he can be of little real benefit to us, 
though he is all the while reaping valuable know!- 
edge to himself. Why, there are at this moment 
fifty youngsters whose wealthy parents would be 
glad to get them into the birth you have secured 
for your boy.” 

“Then you. pay nothing?” said the parent, 
rather sadly. 

“ Not the first year. That is our rule. We 
will teach him all we can, and at the end of that 
time we shall retain him, if he is faithful and 
worthy, and pay him something.” 

If that was the custom, of course Mr. Goodwin 
could make no objections, though he was much 
disappointed. But he had labored hard to secure 
the place for his son, and he would not give it up 
now. He had strained his slender means to the 
utmost in doing what he had already taken upon 
himself, and he could do no more. 

“ Never mind, my son,” the parent said, when 
he and his child were alone, ‘“ You have clothes 


enough to last you through the year, and you 
can get along without much more. Here is one 
dollar—it is all that I have over and above what 
I must use to get home with—that will find you 
in spending money for some time. But mind 
and be honest, my boy. Come home to me 


when you please, come in rags and filth, if it may 


be, but come with your trath and honor safe and 
untarnished.” 

The boy wiped a tear from his eye as he gave 
the promise, and the father felt assured. It was 
arranged that Gilbert should have two vacations 
during the year, of a week each; one in the 
Spring, and the other at Thanksgiving, and then 
the parent left. 

On the following morning Gilbert Goodwin 
entered the store to commence his duties. He 
gazed around upon the wilderness of cloth, and 
wondered where the people were who should 
buy all this; but he was disturbed in his reverie 
by @ spruce young clerk, who showed him where 
the watering-pot and broom were, aud then in- 
formed him that his first duty in the morning 
was, to sprinkle and sweep the floor. So at it 
the boy went, and when this was done he was set at 
work carrying bundles of cloth up stairs, where 
6 man was piling them away. 

And so Gilbert’s mercantile scholarship was 
commenced. For awhile he was homesick, but 
the men at the store only laughed at him, and 
ere long he got rid of the feeling, A month 
passed away, and at the end of that time his dol- 
lar was spent. He had broken it first to pur. 
chase a pocket-knife, which he could not well 
. do without: That took half of it. Then he had 
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attended a scientific lecture, for which he paid 
half of what was left, and the rest had dwindled 
away, until now he was without a penny. But 
he bore up for. awhile. He saw that the boys in 
the neighboring stores had money to spend, but 
then he thought they had rich fathers. He knew 
that his father had nothing to spare. He knew 
that the generous parent had already burdened 
himself with more than he was really able to 
bear with comfort to himself; so he would not 
send to him. And yet it was unpleasant to be 
without money; to be in that great city, where 
there was so much for amusement and profit, 
without even a penny with which to purchase a 
moment of enjoyment, or a drop of extra com 
fort. No boy could be more faithful than was 
Gilbert in the store. The clerks and salesmen 
all loved him, and Mr. Phelps often congratulated 
himself upon having obtained so excellent an ap- 
prentice. He worked early and late—and he 
worked hard—performed more of real physical 
labor than any one else in the store, if we except 
the stout Irish porter. 

Four months passed away, and then Mr. Good- 
win came to the city to see hisson. Gilbert pos- 
sessed a keen, discriminating mind, and he knew 
that if he made complaint of his penury, his 
father would be unhappy; 8o he said nothing of 
it, but only professed to be very much pleased 


with his situation; and the parent shed tears of 
joy, when he heard the wealthy merchant prais® 
his son. 

“Is your dollar gone, Gilbert?” the father 
asked, before he started for home. 

“ Yes,” said the boy, with a faint smile. 

“Then I must give you another, for I suppose 
you need a little. Has Mr. Phelps given yon 
anything ?” 

“No, sir. And I will not ask him, for I know 
his rule.” 

“ That’s right, my son. But take this. I 
wish I could make it more.” 

And so did Gilbert wish, but not for the 
world would he have said so. He too deeply 
appreciated all his father was doing for him to 
complain. 

Mr. Goodwin returned home, and Gilbert once 
more had a little money ; but it lasted not long. 
A dollar was a small sum for such a place. A 
portion of it he expended for a few small articles 
which he absolutely needed ; then he attended a 
concert with his uncle’s folks, and ere long his 
pocket was again empty. His position was now 
more unpleasant than before. There were & 
thousand simple things for which he wanted a 
little money. His little; bright-eyed cousins 
teased him for some slight tokens, and his older 
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cousins wondered why he didn’t attend any of 
the concerts and lectures. 

One evening, after the store was closed, Gil- 
bert stood upon the iron steps with the key in 
his hand—for he was now entrusted with that 
important implement—when he was joined by a 
lad named Baker, who held the same position in 
the adjoining store that Gilbert did in Mr. 


* Gil, going to the concert to-night ?” 
Baker 


No—I can’t.” 

“Can’t? Why not?” 

“Why, to tell you the plain truth, Jim, I 
haven’t got the money.” 

“Pooh! Come along. I’ll pay the scot.” 

“ But I don’t wish to run in debt, Jim, for I 
may never pay you.” 

“Pay me? Who talked aboutpaying? If J 
offer to pay, that’s enough. Come along. It’ll 
be a glorious concert.” 


“But I must go home and get some supper.” 

“ No, go with me and get supper.” 

But Gilbert could not go without letting his 
aunt know, so Baker walked round that way 
with him. Then they went to the restaurant; 
here Baker paid for the supper. He had several 
bank-notes, and poor Gilbert gazed upon them 
with longing looks. 0, if he could only have 


a little money. Say one dollar a week, or one 
dollar in two weeks, how much happier he could 
feel. As soon as they had eaten supper they 
went to the concert room, and Gilbert was charm- 
ed with the sweet music he heard. He fancied 


it had a noble influence upon him, and that it 


awoke more generous impulses in his soul. But 
alas! How can a man, or a youth, be over-gen- 
erous, with an empty pocket always ? 

From this time, James Baker was Gilbert’s 
firm friend, as the world goes. The latter told 
all his secrets to Jim, and in return he heard all 
his friend’s. 

“ Say, Gil, how is it you never have any mon- 
ey?” Baker asked, as they were together one 
evening in front of the store after having locked 


“ Why,” returned Gilbert with some hesitation, 
“to tell you the plain truth, my father is too poor. 
He has done enough for me now—more than he 
can well afford. He has never asked me to work 
on his farm, but he has sent me to school, and 
now he is paying my board while I learn to be a 
merchant. But my father is good, if he is poor.” 

“Of course he is,” warmly replied Baker. 
“That’s where you find your good hearts, 
among the poor. But don’t you make the store 
pay you for taking care of it?” 


} 


“No, Mr. Phelps pays nothing the first year.” 

“ Why, are you in earnest, Gil? Haven’t you 
ever got any money for your hard work ?” { 

“No, not a penny. Two dollars is all the 
money I have had since I have been here, and 
those my father gave me.” 

“ Well, you’re a moral improbability, a regular 
anomaly. Why, I make the store pay me some- 
thing. Mind you—I don’t call it stealing, for it 
isn’t. My master receives the benefit of all my 
work, and I am entitled to something in return. 
He is rich, while I am poor. My hard work 
turns money into his till; and shall I dig and 
delve and lug my life away for nothing? No. 


When I want a little money, I take it. DidI 


take enough to squander, and waste, and gamble 
away, as some do, I should call it stealing ; but 
I don’t. Yet I must have something. How do 
you suppose our masters think we live without 
money? They don’t think so; if they do they 
mast be natural born fools. That’s all I’ve gos 
to say about it.” 

“But how do you do it?” asked Gilbert, 
tremulously. 

“How? Why, sometimes I help myself to a 
few handkerchiefs which I sell; and sometimes I 
take a gentle peep at the drawer.” 

When Gilbert Goodwin went to his bed thas 


night, there was a demon with him. The tempt- 
er had come! For a long time there had been a 
shadowy, misty form hovering about him, but 
not until now had it taken palpable shape. He 
allowed himself to reason on the subject, but nos 
yet was his mind made up. On the following 
day he met young Baker again, and he learned 
that all the apprentices on the street did the 
same thing. 

A week passed on, and during all that time 
Gilbert gave the tempter a home in his bosom. 
He daily pondered upon the amount of physical 
labor he performed. He saw all the others with 
money, and he wondered if any one could possi- 
bly get along without that circulating commodi- 
ty. Finally the evil hourcame. The constant 
companionship of young Baker had had its in- 
fluence, and the shaft had struck its mark. A 
bright-eyed, lovely girl had asked Gilbert to 


carry her to an evening’s entertainment. The. 


boy loved that girl—loved her with the whole 
ardor of his youthful soul—and he could not re- 
fuse her. At noon he was left alone in the 


store, Several people came in—mostly tailors—_ 


and bought goods, paying the cash. Gilbert did 
not stop to consider—the spell was upon him— 
and he kept back a two-dollar bill. That after- 
noon he suffered much. He dared not look the 
clerks in the face, though he was sure that some 
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of them did the same thing. In the evening, he 
accompanied his fair companion to the enter- 
tainment, and though he tried to be happy, yet 
he could not. 

That night the boy slept, and while he slept 
he dreamed. His father and mother came to 
him all pale and sad, and told him he had dis- 
graced them forever. “O, my boy, my own, 
loved boy, thou hast lost thy truth and honor for- 
ever!” So groaned the father. The sleeper 
started up, and for a moment he felt relieved 
when he found that he only dreamed ; but quick- 
ly came the truth upon him—the truth of the day 
before, the terrible certainty of his theft—and he 
groaned in the agony of a bowed and contrite 
heart. He started up from his bed and paced 
the floor. It was one long hour ere he stopped, 
and then he had resolved upon what course he 
would pursue. He remembered the oft repeated 
words of his father: “ A sin concealedis a second 
sin committed.” It was hard for him to make 
up his mind to the resolution he had taken, but 
when once the word had passed his lips, his soul 
was fixed. 

On the following morning he entered the store 
as usual, and his duties were performed silently 
and sadly. The clerks asked him if he was sick, 
but he told them no. Towards the middle of 
the forenoon Mr. Phelps came in, and entered 
his counting-room. Gilbert watched him until 
he was alone, and then he moved towards the 
place. His heart beat wildly, and his face was 
pale as death, but he did not hesitate. He en- 
tered the counting-room and sank into a chair. 

“ Gilbert, what is the matter?” uttered the 
merchant, kindly. 

The boy collected all his energies, and ina 
low, painful tone he answered : 

“T have come to tell you that I can remain 
here no longer, sir. I—I—” 

“What? Going to leave me ?’ uttered the 
merchant, in surprise, as the boy hesitated. “No, 
no, Gilbert. If you are sick, you shall have a 
good physician. I can’t lose you now.” 

“Hear me, sir,” resumed the boy, somewhat 
emboldened by his master’s kind tone, but yet 
speaking in great pain. “O, I must tell you all, 
and I trust in your generous soul for pardon. 
But I cannot stay here. Listen, sir, and blame 
me as you will, but believe me not yet lost. My 
father is poor, too poor to keep me here. I have 
learned the ways of the city, and Ihave longed 
for some of those innocent, healthy amusements 
which I have seen my companions enjoying. 
For long weeks together, I have been without a 
penny in my pocket, and at such times I have 
felt much shame in view of my extreme poverty. 


My father has given me two dollars—one when 
he left me here, and one when he came to visit 
me. But what was that? Nearly all of it went 
for small articles which I absolutely needed. 
Lectures, concerts, and various other places of 
healthy entertainment, were visited by my com- 
panions, but I could not go. At length the fatal 
knowledge was mine, that others of my station 
had money for such things; money which they 
took from their employers without leave. I pon- 
dered upon it long and deeply; and in ponder- 
ing I was lost. Yesterday I took—two—dol- 
lars—” 

Here the poor boy burst into tears, but the 
merchant said not a word. In a few moments 
Gilbert resumed : 

“You know the worst now. I took it, and a 
part of it I used last night—but, O, I want no 
more such hours of agony as I have passed since 
that time. Here is a dollar and a half, sir. 
Take it—and when I get home I will send you 
the rest. O, let me go, for I cannot stay where 
temptation haunts me. Away in the solitude 
of my father’s farm, I shall not want the money 
I cannot have. You may tell me that I have 
had experience—but alas, that experience only 
tells me that while I remain here the tempter 
must be with me. I would not long for what I 
cannot possess. While I have wants and de- 
sires, the wish must be present to gratify them. 
Let me go, sir; but O, tell not my shame.” 

The boy stopped and bowed his head. The 
merchant gazed upon him awhile in silence, and 
during that time a variety of shades passed over 
his countenance. 

“ Gilbert,” he said at length, in a low, kind 
tone, “you must not leave me. Fora few mo- 
ments I will forget the difference in our stations, 
and speak as plainly as you have spoken. I have 
been in the wrong,I freely confess. I should 
have known that temptation was thrown in your 
way—a temptation which should not be cast in 
the way of any person—much less in the way 0 
an inexperienced youth. Since you have been 
so nobly frank, I will be equally so. Forgive 
me for the situation in which I placed you, and 
the past shall be forgotten. Until this moment 
I never thought seriously of this subject—I never 
before realized how direct was the temptation thus 
placed before the apprentices of our houses. But 
I see it all now. I know that to the boy who 
has no money, the presence of both money and 
costly amusement must be too fearful a tempta- 
tion for ordinary youths. But you shall not 
leave me. From this moment I shall trust you 
implicitly—and I shall love you for your noble 
disposition and fine sense of honor. I shall not 


fear to trust you henceforth, for you shall have 
pecuniary recompense somewhat commensurate 
with the labor you perform. I have often blessed 

the hour that brought you to my store, for I have 
seen in you a valuable assistant, and if I have 
ever held a lingering doubt of your strict integ- 
rity I shall hold it no more, for it requires more 
strength of moral purpose to acknowledge, un- 
asked, a crime, than it does to refrain from com- 
mitting one. Never again will I accept the labor 
of any person without paying him for it, and 
then if he is dishonest no blame can attach to 
me. You will not leave me, Gilbert?” 

The boy gaked up into his employer's face, 
but for awhile tears and sobs choked his utter- 
ance. Mr. Phelps drew him to his side, and 
laying his hand upon the youth’s head, he re- 
sumed : 

“If I blame you for this momentary departure 
from strict honesty; the love I bear you for your 
noble confession vastly more than wipes it all 
away. Henceforth you shall have enough for 
your wants, and when the year is up we will 
make an arrangement which can but please you. 
What say you—will you stay?” 

“TIf—if—I only knew that you would never 
abhor me for this—” 

“ Stop, Gilbert—I have spoken to you the 
truth, and you need have no fear. I will pay 
you three dollars a week for your own instruc- 
tion and amusement, and when you want clothes 
or other matters of like necessity, if you will 
speak tome you shall have them. All of the 
past is forgotten, save your many virtues, and 
henceforth I know you only for what you shall 

ve.”? ‘ 

Gilbert tried in vain to tell his gratitude, but 
the merchant saw it all, and with tears in his 
own eyes he blessed the boy, and then bade him 
go about his work. ; 

The year passed away, and then another boy 
came to take Gilbert’s place, for the latter took 
his station in the counting-room. But the new 
boy came not as boys had come before. The 
merchant promised to pay him so much per week, 
enough for all practical purposes—and then he 
felt that he should not be responsible for the boy’s 
honesty. 

At the age of seventeen Gilbert Goodwin took 
the place of one of the assistant book-keepers, 
and at the age of nineteen he took his place at 
the head of the counting-room, for to an aptness 
at figures and an untiring application to his duty, 
he added a strength of moral integrity, which 
made his services almost invaluable. 

And now he has grown up to be a man, and 
the bright-eyed girl who was so intimately con- 


nected with that one dark hour of his life has 
been his wife for several years. He is still in 
the house of Mr. Phelps, and occupies the posi- 
tion of business partner, the old merchant hav- 
ing given up work, and now trusting all to his 
youthful associate. Gilbert Goodwin has seen 
many young men fall, and he has often shudder- 
ed in view of the wide road of temptation which 
is open to so many more; and he has made it 
one of the rules of his life, that he will have no 
persons in his employ to whom he cannot afford 
to pay a sum sufficient to remove them from in- 
evitable temptation. 


A MODEL PRIME MINISTER. 


It is related of the Duke of Newcastle, who was 
Secretary of State for the Southern provinces 
fadeiing the American colonies), during the 

nch and Indian war, that he was profoundly 
ignorant of hy. Indeed, he was a regu- 
lar ignoramus. en one of his secretaries 
hinted the necessity of some defence for Annap- 
olis, he replied with his evasive, lisping hum : 
ad is, Annapolis! O yes, Annapolis 
must be defended ; where is oe ” On 
another occasion at the beginni the war, he 
was thrown into a fright by the that 
30,000 French marched from ia to 
Cape Breton. ‘ Where did they 


ports ?” was asked. 


ANOTHER JONAH. 


that passed th the congrega' 
electrle shock, “ And are there any Jonahs here ?” 
A present, whose name was Jonah, think- 
turning u w eye to 
the breadest grin and beat bow, answered: 
“ Here be one, massa.” : 
COULDN'T DO IT. 
Blitz had a bright little fellow on the stand to 
assist him in his “ experiments.” 


“ Sir,” said the signor, “do you think I could | 
he "which the 


= the twenty-five cent piece, 
lds, into your coat pocket ¢” 

“No,” said the boy, confidently. 

“Think not?” 

“TI know you couldn’t,” said the little fellow, 
with firmness. 


great 
Why not 
*Cause the pocket is all torn out !” 


No government can flourish where the man- 
ners and morals of the people are corrupted. 


TEP ty 


| J 
| 
| 
hed land.” “By land = 
to the island of Cape Breton ?” ~ 
Breton an island? Are you sure of that 
rectly and tell the king that Cape Breton is an ; 
island.”—Boston Journal. 
= a 
| Aclergyman in South Carolina was preaching a 
on the disobedience of Jonah, when command : 
— preach to the Ninevites. After expa- 
g on the consequences of disobedience to : 
the divine commands, he exclaimed in a voice 4 
| 


We met—‘twas on summer's eve, 
When all was calm and still ; 
The youtig hee alivery light 
' Shone far o'er vale and hill. 
We wandered by the murmuring stream, 
, Where the rippling waters glide; 
Karth seemed too fair, too beautiful, 
"For sorrow to betide. 


The light-winged, rosy hours flew fast 
Along the moon-lit shore ; 

Soon came the time to say farewell— 
Farewell to meet no more. 

And sadness wreathed the low-toned words 
Of parting by the main; 

Yet o’er the heart there stole a hope, 
That friends might meet again. 


But all is dark and lonely now, 
Along the sanded shore ; 

No more we wander by the waves, 
As in the times of yore. 

And far away mid sunny scenes, 
I rove o’er life’s blue sea; 

Yet memory turns to moonlight hours, 
And all it loved with thee. 


> 


THE WONDERFUL HOUSEMAID.. 


BY MRS. CAROLINE A. SOULE. 


“Tux bet I know somebody that’s a great 
deal handsomer than she,” exclaimed little Nell 
Summers in a lively tone, as she tossed her 
building blocks into a basket, pell-mell, and 
climbed into the lap of her uncle Herbert. 
“ Miss Kate Odell can’t begin to be as beautiful 
asour Ellen.” 

”* And who is ‘our Ellen ?”” asked Mr. Lin- 
coln, as he toyed with the child’s sunny curls; 
“and how came little Miss Nell to know what 
hér mother and I were talking about? We 
thought you were too busy with your fairy cas- 
tles to listen to us.” 

'“And if I was busy, couldn’t I hear? It 
takes eyes and hands to build castles, not ears 
—don’t you know that, Mr. Uncle ?” 

“If I didn’t, I do now;” and he roguishly 
pinched the small snowy ones that lay hidden 
behind the long ringlets. “But tell me, little 
niece, where and who is that beautifal creature 
that rivals the belle of the season in charms, ac- 
cording to you ?” 

“Why, it’s Bilen, oar Kilea, and she’s up 
stairs, I suppose.” 

“ But who's Ellen, and what does she here ?”’ 

“ Why, Ellen’s the maid, and she sweeps and 
dusts and lays the table, and waite on it, too, 
and does everything that maids always do, and 
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think any more, and George and I don’t have to 
ery over our lessons.” 

“A wonderful maid, indeed,” said Uncle 
Herbert, in an incredulous tone; “I fancy Miss 
Odell wouldn’t be scared if she knew who her © 
beautiful rival was. But how came she here ?” 

“ Why, mama hired her, as she does all her 
maids, and unless she gets married, we shall al- 
ways have her, for I know she’ll never do any- 
thing bad.” 

“A paragon, truly—this Ellen; pray explain, 
mama ;” and Mr. Lincoln turned to his sister. 

“T cannot,” said she. “I can only corrob- 
orate what Nell has told you. Ellen is a maid 
who has lived with me a only, and yet 
in that time has won my heart completely. In 

person—but as you stop to tea, you will see her, 
and you can judge yourself if she does not 
rival and fairly, too, with the brilliant belle of 
the winter. In manners, she is a perfect lady ; 
she has, too, exquisite taste and a tact in the 
management of household affairs that I never 
saw equalled—”’ 

“Tell him how sweetly she sings,” interrupted 
the little daughter. “She sings me to sleep 
every night, and I always feel, when I shut my 
eyes, as if I were going right up to heaven !” 
“Bravo, Nell! A very angel of a housemaid 
she must be. I long to see her;” and he 
laughed in that peculiar tone which seems to 
say, “‘ you’re telling me but a humbug story.” 

“ You'll laugh the other side of your mouth,” 
said Nell, earnestly, “ wont he, mama, when he 
comes to see her?” 

“ I shouldn’t wonder,” answered her mother, 
gaily; “indeed, if he had not as good as owned 
that he had lost his heart to Miss Odell, I 
shouldn’t care to give so young and enthusiastic 
a man a glimpse of my pretty maid. But list, I 
hear her gentle tread.” 

The door of the sitting-room was opened, and 
there glided into the room, with a step light as a 
fairy’s, a young, slender but exquisitely graceful 
female. The single glance which Herbert di- 
rected towards her, as she entered, filled his soul 
with a wondrous vision, for beauty sat enthroned 
upon every feature of the blushing face. The 
fair oval forehead, the soft dark eye with its 
long drooping lashes, the delicately chiselled 
nose, the rose-tinted cheeks, the full scarlet lips, 
each items of loveliness, were blended in so 
perfect and complete a union, that one felt, as he 
gazed upon the countenance, as does the florist, 
when he plucks a half-blown moss rose—Heaven 
might have made it more beauteous still, but 
this suffices. 


& great deal besides, for mama never has to 


There was a little embarrassment visible in 


her attitude, as she found herself unexpectedly 
in the presence of company, but only for an in- 
stant did she yield to it. Recovering herself 
hastily, she said to Mrs. Summers : 

_ “ Did you decide, ma’am, to have tea an hour 
earlier than usual ¢” 

It was a simple question, but the accents 
thrilled the young man’s heart, and he thought 
to himself, if there be so much music in her 
voice when she speaks only as a servant to her 
mistress, how heavenly it might be in a lover’s 
ear; and from that time he did not wonder at 
little Nell’s remark about her songs of lullaby. 

“We did, Ellen, and you may lay the cloth at 
ance. My brother will stop with us.” 

Intuitively delicate, Herbert seemed all the 
while busy with his little niece, and did not once 
look towards the beautiful domestic during the 
moments that elapsed ere the tea was ready, yet 
he stole many a furtive glance at her through the 
golden curls of his little playmate, and when 
she glided from the room, he felt as though the 
sunshine was driven from his path. 

“Tsn’t she more beautiful than Miss Odell, 
- Say, uncle ?” whispered Nell, as the door closed 
on her, “Didn’t I tell the truth when I said I 
knew somebody that;was handsomer than she ?” 

“ Indeed you did,” said Mr. Lincoln, earnest- 
ly. “She is nearly perfect.” 

“T wish you could see her with her hair 
cutled, uncle. Once or twice, when we were 
up stairs alone, she has let me take out her 
comb, and such long silky ringlets as I made by 
just twisting it over my fingers—O, I don’t be- 
lieve you ever saw any so beautiful in all your 
life! I teased her to wear it so all the time, but 
she shook her head and combed them up into 
braids again, and said curls and housemaids 
didn’t look well together; and when I asked 
why not, she said I’d know when I grew older, 
and then two or three great tears stood in her 
eyes, and I do believe, uncle, she cries some 
nights all the time, for her eyes look so red some 
mornings. Aint it too bad that such a hand- 
some girl should have to be a maid ?” 

“ Yes, by my soul it is,” said the young man, 
warmly. ‘Do tell me, sister, her story. There 
must be some romance in it, She has not been 
a menial all her life.” 

“ What I know, I can tell in a few words, 
Herbert. When Bessie, my last maid, gave no- 
tice of leaving, she said she could recommend a 
substitute, and I, not being very well, thought I 
would sooner trust her than run the risk of ‘go- 
ing day after day to the intelligence office. She 
said a young girl who, with her widowed mother, 
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had applied to her for aid in obtaining asituation — 


as maid, and she thought, from what she had 
seen and knew of her, she would suit me ex- 
actly. I was somewhat startled when I saw her, 
for though Bessie had told me how beautiful and 
ladylike she was, I was not prepared for the vis- 
ion that met me, and, to tell the truth, in a most 
unbusiness and unhousekeeperly way, I engaged 
her at once, without inquiring as to her abilities 
or her recommendations. won my heart at 
sight, and she has won my head since, for she 
is not only thorough in the performance of her 
duties, but executes them with a taste and judg- 
ment I have never seen excelled by any matron. 
If the day is cloudy, when you enter the parlor 
you will find that she has so disposed the win- 
dow-hangings, that the most will be made of the 
sunlight; if it is sunny, she will so arrange 
them that a gentle twilight seems to shadow 
you. She is indeed a perfect artist in the ar- 
rangement of everything, studying and com- 
bining effect and comfort. I feel with you that 
her lot has not always been so lowly, but there 
is a certain respect she inspires in one, that for- 
bids close questioning. I incline to the opinion 
that she and her mother have been sorely 
pinched for means, and that finding needlework 
an inadequate compensation, she has chosen to 
work out, as by that means, while she earns 
more a week, she saves her board from out their 
scanty income and has time to rest. - But here 
is papa and herself with the tea.” 

As soon as they were fairly seated, and the 
cups had been passed, Mrs. Summers turned 
gently to the maid, as she waited beside her 
chair, and said, in a low tone, “we shall need 
nothing more at present.” Quietly, but with 
visible pleasure, she withdrew; and as the door 
closed on her, Herbert exclaimed : 

“ Thank you, sister, for sending her away. I 
could not have borne to see so ladylike a crea- 
ture wait upon me. It seemed clownish in me 
to sit for a moment while she was standing. In 
good sooth, if I had so fair a maid, I should be 
democratic enough to ask her to eat with me.” 

“And thus wound her self-respect. No, 
brother, she has chosen for some good reason 
her menial lot, and I can see would prefer to be 
so regarded. All I can do, till I can further win 
her confidence, is to make her duties as little 
galling as possible. Bat come, sip some of her 
delicious tea. It will give you inspiration to 
compliment Miss Odell to-night.” 

“ Miss Odell go to—France!” said the young 
man, hastily. “A painted doll—good for balls 
and parties, but no fitter for life in its realities 


lived on the same floor with some of her friends, 


than Nell’s waxen baby!” 
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« Ho’s beginning to laugh the other side of his 


mouth, isn’t he, mama?” exclaimed the little 


girl. “I knew he’d love Ellen best.” 
Herbert blushed, and Mrs Summers adroitly 
changed the conversation. The housemaid was 
not alluded to again till an hour after tea had 
passed, when George, the eldest of the family, a 
bright but somewhat capricious boy of twelve, 
rushed into the sitting-room, exclaiming eagerly : 

“Mayn’t Ellen stay in to-night, mama, and 
g0 out to-morrow evening ?” 

“ Certainly, if she chooses, my son.” 

“ But she don’t choose, and that’s the trouble. 
I want her to stay and she says she can’t, be- 
cause her mother will be so anxious about her.” 

“But why do you wish her to stay, George ? 
You certainly have no command of her or her 
time. Pray, what do you want she should do?” 

“ Why, I want her to show me how to do 
those horrible hard sums way in the back part of 
the arithmetic, and I want her to tell me how to 
conjugate that awful irregular French verb, 
aller—I wish it would aller into France where it 
belongs—and I want her to hear my Latin 
and—” 

“Turn into a school-ma’am, after toiling as 
maid all day. No, George, no—I have been 
very grateful to Ellen for the assistance she has 
shown you in your studies, but I cannot allow 
her leisure hours to be so sorely invaded,” inter- 
rupted his mother, while her brother held up 
both hands in much amazement ; for, to tell the 
truth, since he had seen the maid, he was pre- 
pared to believe everything wonderful of her, 
and would not have been surprised to hear that 
she knew as many tongues as Burritt himself. 

“Verily,” said he, gaily, “this passes all—a 
housemaid, and hear your Latin lessons! What 
else does she know?” 

“ Everything,” said George, earnestly. “She 
can talk French better than monsieur, and Ja 
belle Italian tongue—O, how sweet it is to hear 
her read and sing it! I tell you, Uncle Herbert, 
she knows the most of any woman I ever saw, 
and if you was a knight of olden times, you'd 
do battle for her beauty and rescue her from the 
slavery of that old despot, poverty ;” and the 
boy’s eyes flashed and he drew himself proudly 
up, as though he would have grown a man that 
moment and shown his prowess. 

_“ Bravo, George I” exclaimed his uncle. “ She 
needs no more valiant knight than her youthful 
page promises to be. Should your right arm 
ever be wounded in the defence of your queen of 
beauty, advise me of it, and I’ll rush to the 
rescue.” The words were lightly spoken, but 


involved in them than the speaker would have 
then cared to own even to himself. 

The boy went to his lonely lessons, the front 
door closed on Ellen, little Nell was snug in the 
snowy couch whither the maid had borne her 
with kisses and music tones, and then Mr. and 
Mrs. Summers and the brother went forth to the 
brilliant ball-room. But with all its light, splendor 
and gaiety, it had no fascinations for Uncle Her- 
bert. His thoughts were with that beautiful girl 
who had come so like an angel to the household 
of his sister, and when at an early hour he with- 
drew, and gaining his couch, threw himself upon 
it, it was only to dream of tournaments and 
visored knights and queens of beauty, and the 
loveliest of them all, and the one that ever 
crowned his brow with the unfading laurel, wore 
the same peerless face as did Ellen the house- 
maid. * * * * * 

Mrs. Summers had rightly conjectured the 
reason why one so gifted had become a menial, 
though not for many weeks did she learn the 
whole story. It was briefly this: The father of 
Ellen, Mr. Seymour, had been a prosperous mer- 
chant in a neighboring city. Wedded to a lovely 
woman, wealth flowing in upon him with a 
heavy current, g beautiful child to sport on his 
hearthstone, life for some years glided by like a 
airy dream. All the riches of his own and his 
young wife’s heart were lavished upon Ellen, and 
as she grew up lovelier in person than even her 
infancy had promised, so she grew beautifal in 
mind and soul, the idol of the family altar. 

She was in her eighteenth year when the first 
blow struck them—the long and fearful illness of 

the husband and father. A mere wreck of him- 
self, physically and mentally, he was at length 
pronounced convalescent, though perfect health, 
the physician said, could only be bartered for in 
a sunnier clime. 
They sailed at once for Italy. A year hai 
been passed in that beautiful land, a delicious 
and exhilarating one to them all, for the step of 
the invalid had grown steadier each moment, his 
eye wore its wonted brightness, his cheeks their 
glow, and the pride of mind sat again enthroned 
upon the noble brow, when, like a thunderbolt 
from a cloudless heaven, there fell the second 
blow. The mercantile house, in which he was 
head partner, had failed—ay, and failed in such 
@ way that, though inn ocent as a babe, his name 
was covered with infamy. It was too much for 
the spirit, not yet strong. Poverty it could have 
borne, but disgrace shivered it entirely. He lay 
for some months in hopeless lunacy, never 
raving, but only sighing and moaning, growing 


there was a meaning deeper and more divine 


each day paler and weaker. But he passed not 


\ 


so away. When the last hour of life drew near, 
his darkened soul was light again, and he ten- 
derly counselled the two dear ones who had 
hung over him so faithfully, and bade them be of 
good cheer, for though wealth was gone, the un- 
spotted honor of the husband and father Should 
be yet shown to the world. Then ‘commending 
them to the All-Father, with a hand clasped by 
each, their sweet voices blended in holy hymns, 
‘he passed away. A grave was hollowed out for 
him on classic ground, and the snowy marble 
wreathed with affection’s chaplets a few times, 
and then sadly the mourners turned away, a 
proud ship bearing them to their native land. 

Where were the crowds that had flocked 
about them, as they left its shores? Alas! the 
widow and her child found none of them. Alone 
and unaided, they were left to stem the torrent 
of adversity. Theirs was @ trite story. One 
and another thing they strove to do, but the ob- 
loquy that rested on the dead man’s grave fol- 
lowed his living darlings, till poverty, in its most 
emnel sense, pressed heavily upon them. 

“Let us go where we are unknown,” said 
Ellen, passionately, yet mournfully, one even- 
ing, as after a futile search for employment, she 
returned to their humble lodgings and buried 
her weeping face in her mother’s bosom. “They 
will kill me with their cold, proud looks. I’d 
rather beg my bread of strangers than ask honest 
employment of these scornful ones, who trample 
#0 fiendishly upon our sacred griefs.” 

And they gathered up the remnant of their 
treasures, and silently and secretly, lest the shame 
should fly before them, went to a lonely home in 
the city, where we find them. There they 
readily procured needlework, and all they could 
do, for their fingers beautified every garment 
that passed through their hands. But the song 
of the shirt was soon the only one they had 
strength to sing. Night brought no rest to the 
weary day, and though twenty instead of the 
“twelve hours” of the Bible were bent in toil, 
they were famished and frozen. 

“Mother,” said Ellen one evening, as the 
diimes of midnight found them still at work, 
“this is too much for woman. I shall sew no 

” 

“But what will you do, darling?” and Mrs. 
Séymour wept over her pale, thin face; “ shall 
we starve ?” 


“Mother,” there was resolution in the tone 


now, “‘mother, I shall hire out as housemaid. 
Do not attempt to dissuade me, my mind is 
determined. It is as honorable as this—I shall 
earn as much, if not more than now; I shall 
saye my board ; I shall have my nights for rest.” 
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And she pleaded till she won at last a tearful 
consent, and entered into the service of Mrs. 
Sammers. * * * * 

His sister’s house had always been a second 
home to Herbert Lincoln, but now it seemed 
dearer than ever. Their tea-table, in particular, 
seemed to have a fascination for him, and at the 
end of a fortnight, he had sipped so many cups 
of Ellen’s fragrant tea, that Mrs. Summers de- 
clared she should certainly present him a bill of 
board. And though in all that time he had not 
exchanged a dozen sentences with the beautiful 
maid, it was but too evident she was the magnet 
that attracted him. 

Business now took him out of town, and three 
weeks elapsed ere he returned. As he was has- 
tening from the depot, turning a corner, he espied, 
coming as it were to meet him, the fair girl of 
whom he had dreamed every night of his absence, 
and beside her, little golden-haired Nell. 

“ Uncle Herbert,” cried the child,and embraced 
him passionately. O, I’m so glad you’ve come 
home. We missed youso much.” Then free- 
ing himself from his arms, she said, gracefully, 
“and here is dear Ellen, too, aint you glad to 
see her again ?” 

Ellen blushed, but the young man so courteous- 
ly extended his hand to her, that she could not 
refuse it. 

“Tam happy to see Miss Seymour enjoying 
this beautiful day,” said he, in low, gentle tones, 
as respectfully as if addressing a queen. 

“ And I am happy to see Mr. Lincoln looking 
so well,” responded the lady, with a quiet dig- 
nity, and she passed along. 

“ But where are you going, little niece ?” said 
Herbert to Nell, detaining her a moment behind. 

“OQ, to see Grandmama Seymour, she is a 
sweet lady, too. Ellen took me there once, and 
it made me so happy, that mother lets me go 
now whenever she does,” and she tripped away. 

Herbert passed rapidly to the first corner, then 
turned and deliberately retraced his steps and 
followed the two, till he learned the street and 
the number of Ellen’s home. 

That night as he carefully examined his bu- 
reaus, it occurred to him his supply of linen was 
quite too deficient, and forthwith he purchased a 
goodly sized parcel of the raw material, and at an 
early hour the next day was knocking at the 


_door of the dilapidated house which he had seen 


Ellen enter. Through vault-like halls and up 
rickety stair-cases, he wended his way, till he 
found Mrs. Seymour’s room. The beautiful and 
saintly face of the widowed mother fascinated him 
as completely as had the daughter’s, and with a 
reverential tone he opened his errand. While 
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she inspected the linen, and made inquiries as to 
the particular way he would have it made up, his 
eye glanced eagerly over the room. The exquis- 
ite taste of the housemaid was visible every- 
where. Geraniums and roses smiled in the win- 
ter sunbeams that crept so lovingly into the nar- 
row casement; the white muslin that draped 
them hung in folds graceful as snow wreaths ; 
pencillings as rich almost as mezzo-tints, hung 
upon the walls; the rockers were cushioned with 
rose-colored muslin; bits of cloth, gorgeous in 
hue as autumn leaves, woven into mats, relieved 
the bare floor of its scanty look ; a guitar leaned 
under the tiny mirror, and afew costly books were 
scattered in an artist-like way hither and thither, 
wherever the rambling eye would wish to see 
some beautiful thing. 

“ This is Tuesday,” said Herbert, “ can I have 
one by Friday ?” 

“O, yes, sir, and sooner, if you desire it.” 

“ Not sooner, unless you steal hours from the 
night, and your weary looks seem even now to 
say that you have done so.” 

“It is the lot of the seamstress,” said the lady, 
calmly but sadly. 

The young man could not trust his voice to 
reply, and hastened away. In his office he gave 
way to his feelings: “She, the beloved and 
and the beautiful, toiling in menial service, and 
that angel-like mother, sewing for herliving. It 
shall be so no longer. Thank God for riches,” 
and he seized his pen and inscribing these words 
on aslip of paper, “an honest debt due your 
husband,” he enclosed bank-notes for five hun- 
dred dollars, and addressing the envelope to Mrs. 
Seymour of —— Street, dropped it into the 
post-office. 

Could he have seen the grateful tears that 
stole down the widow’s checks, and heard her 
soul-touching prayers, as she received it that 
evening, he would have realized the full force of 
the text, “It is more blessed to give than to re- 
ceive.” 

“O, that it were Ellen’s evening at home,” 
said she. “Thank Heaven, I may now have 
her all to myself, again. With this sum in hand, 
we can be comfortable, without tasking ourselves 
as severely as heretofore. My beautiful child 
shall be no longer a menial.” 

Impatiently she awaited Friday evening, for 
then Ellen would surely be with heragain. But 
“that eve came and went, and she was left alone. 
A sudden and severe illness had attacked Mrs. 
Summers, and when Herbert entered her house 
on the evening of the same day he had sent the 
generous gift, he found it full of sorrow. The 
physicians only shook their heads, sadly, when 


asked if there was any hope, and when the lov- 
ing ones gazed on the white face of the sick one, 
and marked the depth and intensity of her agony, 
they turned away with fainting hearts, And 
now the full beauty of the housemaid’s character 
was @eveloped. Instinctively, they gave up all 
to her. Shedirected the attendants, she soothed 
little Nell, curbed the wild grief of George, and 
spoke so sweetly to the mourning husband and 


midst. To the sick woman, she was in very 
truth,a ministering angel. No hand so softly 
wiped her brow, so tenderly bathed the aching 
limbs, so gently rubbed the cramped fingers, so 
defily smoothed the pillows, so strangely sweet- 
ened the healing draught, brought such cool 
drinks to the hot lips, and such delicious food to 
the starved palate. Her presence seemed to 
beautify the sick room. Under her loving min 
istrations, it assumed a beauty that was almoss 
divine. None knew whether it might be the 
gate to Paradise or to a brighter life on earth, 
but all felt that whether the path of the pale one 
was heavenward or here, it was flower-crowned. 

Day after day, and night after night, found 
the fair nurse beside her patient. Paleness gath- 
ered on her cheeks and lips, but the same sweet 
smile played there; lassitude quivered on her 
‘lids, but the same hopeful look beamed from the 
eye; the limbs trembled with weariness, yes 
obeyed the faintest whisper from the couch 
The physicians looked in wonder that one so deli- 
cate held out so long under such heavy tasks, 
and whispered one to another, “under God, she 
is the healer.” 

And when the crisis came, when Mrs. Sum 
mers lay there so deathly, that only by pressing 
a mirror to her lips the fluttering life could be 
seen at all, when husband, brother, children and 
friends had stolen softly away, unable longer to 
restrain their cries, that young girl tarried still, 
motionless, almost breathless, silent prayers flow- 
ing upward. 

O, how dear she was to them all, when again 
she appeared in their midst and said in her own 
low, sweet music-tones, “ You may hope.” 

“ Bless you, bless you, faithful one!” exclaim- 
ed Mr. Summers as he wound his arms about 


of our household, the sister of my adoption. 
Come hither, Nellie and George, and thank her; 
under Heaven, you owe to her your mother’s life.” 
Little wet faces were pressed to hers and pas 


Then a manly hand, O, how its pressure thrilled 
her nerves, a manly hand grasped hers anda full 
sich * Dien sous by Gods” 


brother, that the spirit of faith seemed in their 


her. “ Henceforth, you are one of the treasures" 


sionate kisses brought fresh roses to her cheeks, 


* On a bright and glorious morning, in the 
month of roses, a splendid equipage drove from 
the city mansion of Mr. Summers. It held a 
family party, the wife and mother still pale, her 
convalescence sadly retarded by the fearful illness 
that had smitten her two idols; George and 
_ Nellie, puny, though out of all danger; the love- 
ly Ellen, no longer maid, but cherished angel of 
hope and love, thin and white, too, with her 
winter’s and spring’s nursing; Mr. Summers, 
his fine face all aglow with chastened joy, and 
Herbert Lincoln, looking ag though a lifetime of 
happiness was crowded into a moment. 

It was the first long drive the physician had 
permitted the invalids, and they knew not where 
they were going, or at least none but Herbert. 

Ellen had declined going at first. “Ihave seen 
my mother so little of late,” said she, gently, “I 
think I must spend the holiday with her.” 

But they all said no, and promised, if she 
would go with them then, they would leave her 
with her mother on their return, and she should 
stay without limit of time. How lovely she 
looked, as consenting at length, she came to the 
carriage in her summer array. Herbert thought 
he had never gazed on so exquisite a maiden in 
all his life, and longed with a frenzy he had never 
felt before, to fold her to his heart; that shrine 
which had been sacred to her from the first mo- 
ment of meeting. 

“What a lovely home,” exclaimed Ellen, as 
leaving the main road, they branched off into a 
splendid avenue, lined with graceful elms, and 
came in sight of a small, but elegant mansion, 
draped with rose-vines and embowered in rare 
shrubbery. “TI trust it holds happy hearts.” 

“Yes,” said Lincoln, warmly, “that it does, 
and we will to-day share their joy, for it is here 
we are to stop.” Joyful exclamations burst from 
them all. It seemed like a beaming of light from 
fairy-land, that beautiful place, to those senses so 
long pent up in the chambers of sickness. 

They were ushered into a parlor that seemed 

the abode of the graces, so charmingly were 
beauty and utility blended. A moment they 
waited ere the rustling of satin announced the 
approach of the lady, to whom they were making 
80 unceremonious a visit. 
She entered, and in a second Nellie Summers 
was clasping her round the neck. “ Grandmama 
Seymour, the fairies did come to you, as you told 
me last week perhaps they would sometime. 0, 
T am so glad.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Summers stepped forward and 
grasped her hand; but Herbert and George, 
where were they? A scream from Nellie an- 
nounced them. Pale and passionless Ellen lay 
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in their arms. She had not seen her mother, but 
her eyes had caught sight of a small Greek harp 
in a pillared niche, her own father’s gift and sold 
by herself when they left that proud city of scorn. 
Memories so many and sad had unstrung her 
nerves. Joy seldom kills, though. When 
awakening from her swoon, she met the tearful 
eyes of her mother, she felt assured there was 
some blest mystery to be told. It was all soon 
explained. Herbert and Mrs. Seymour had be- 
come fast friends in the past winter—he had 
cheered the lonely hours of Ellen’s absence—ho 
had learned her story and assured himself that 
foul wrong had been done her husband. Em- 
ploying the best counsel in her native city, he 
bent all his own energies and talents to the cause, 
and sifted the matter to its very root, and triumph- 
ed, too. The fair name came back fairer than 
ever, and the wealth with it, too; the wretches 
who had blackened the one and stolen the other, 
cowardly fleeing, instead of making manly con- 
fessions. 

“have to thank Mr. Lincoln for it all,” ex-. 
claimed Mrs. Seymour at the close of her recital, 
“and I have to pay him yet,” and she glanced 
archly at him. “ Bills should be settled even 
amongst friends.” : 

Herbert hesitated a moment. Then he knelt 
beside her. ‘I have no mother,” he said, sadly. 
“Be as one to me, and I am repaid a thousand 
times.” 

She threw back the raven locks that clustered 
on his noble brow, and imprinted there a calm, 
sweet kiss. ‘My son,” said she, solemnly, “I 
adopt you into my love; Ellen, receive a brother.” 
But Ellen was gone. They caught, however, a 
glimpse of white muslin in the green shrubbery, 
and she was followed, not by both though ; Mrs. 
Seymour had indeed risen, buta sudden thrilling 
pulse in her warm heart checked her, and she 
resumed her seat. 

Herbert hastened out and found her under the 
shadow of an old elm, on a bed of moss, with 
her lap fall of rosebuds. Seating himself beside 
her, he whispered to her willing ear, long and 
passionately, his heart’s adoration, and with a 
radiant look of joy, led her back to the house 
and to her mother’s knee. 

“ As a brother, Ellen will not own me,” said 
he, “but when I asked her if some day, not 
very far away, she would call me by a dearer 
name, she was more willing. Our hearts have 
long been one—bless, mother dear, O bless the 
union of our lives !” 


Take but the awe of religion, all that 
fidelity and j juice, so neceeary tothe Eeping, 
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TO ANNIE W—,—A SWEET SINGER. 
BY JOSEPH K. PIERCE. 


The blythe lark springeth to the morning cloud, 
Shrov4ing his dark wing in the splendid mist ; 

Yet droppeth to the earth clear, sweet, and loud, 
His pleasant carollings o’er hearts that list. 


Like ag that lark with morning on his breast, 
Soareth the light-plumed spirit of thy lay; « 

And our upreaching souls are bathed and blest, 
And filled with song as with the gush of day. 


» 


CURED OF A BAD HABIT. 


BY AUSTIN ©. BURDICK. 


. Essen Bowsrer was a very funny sort of man. 
He was everybody’s uncle, so everybody called 
him “ Uncle Eben.” He had seen sixty years of 
life, and his head. was very gray, but few men 
could do more work in a day than he could, and 
none could do it better. One fall Uncle Eben 
wanted -a man to help him finish his harvesting, 
and then go into the woods with him. Jake 
Sawyer presented himself, and the old man hired 
him. Jake was a hard-looking man, about forty 
years of age, and stout and strong. 

_“ Uncle Eben,” said Mr. Beals, ag the two met 
in the store one day, “have you hired Jake Saw- 
yer to work for you ?” 

“T have,” replied the old man. 

“ Well, I gave you credit for more judgment. 
I thought you knew Jake better.” 

“TI fancy I know him pretty well, or I should 
not have hired him. He is strong and able ; and 
moreover, his family are suffering.” 

“ Ay, and what makes then suffer? Didn’t 
I hire Jake to help me in haying ¢ and pay him 
good wages ? and how much good did his family 
get, or either? He was drunk half the time; 
and he’ll be just so with you. I tell ye, Uncle 
Eben, you’d better drop him.” 

“Not yet,” returned the old man. “Jake is 
a good fellow, and knows how to work, and I’m 
going to try him. I found his family starving.” 

“ And how much better do you suppose they 
can be while he stays withthem? IfI had my 
way, Jake and his family should be.sent to the 
work-house.”’ 

“ Ah—well, neighbor Beals, you may think 
that would be the best way ; but I am willing to 
give him a fairer trial. There’s a deal of good 
in him, and perhaps somebody can find it.” 

“Well, Uncle Eben, mark my words: You'll 
find it a tougher job than you ever undertook 
yet, to make anything out of Jake Sawyer.” 

Uncle Eben smiled, and then taking up his 
bundles he walked away. 


CURED OF A BAD HABIT. 


Now Jacob Sawyer for years had been addict- 
ed to rather a free use of spirit, but of late he had 
grown worse and worse. Most of the sober peo- 
ple would have nothing to do with him, and 
some shunned him as they would ademon. His 
wife was an excellent woman, and for nearly 
three years she had supported the family by her 
own hard labor. 

“ Now,” said Eben, on the morning Jake com- 
menced, “you know what is right, and what is 
wrong, and I am goipg to leave it to you to do 
just as you wish. I believe, Jacob, you have as 
much good sense as most people, and I have as- 
sured my friends that you are just the man I 
wanted on myplace. Nowlet us commence, and 
see whether these people who have called me 
foolish, will not take back their words.” 

These were simple remarks—just such as any 
man might make, but they had much effect on 
Jake. In fact, they were spoken in such a kind 
tone, that they touched a very tender spot; for 
Jacob Sawyer had not been so addressed for a 
long time. 

However, the work was commenced. Uncle 
Eben took every occasion to say a cheering word, 
and he found that his kindness was appreciated. 
Never did he intimate that Jake ever made a bad 
use of spirit, nor did he speak one word about 
the danger of his so doing. But he often took 
occasion to speak upon the subject of using alco- 
holic beverages, and he tried to point out the vari- 
ous evils that resulted therefrom. Five weeks 
passed away, and during all that time Jake did 
not touch a drop of spirit. A new orderof things 
had taken place in his home. His wife was hap- 
py; his board was well provided for; his children 
looked better, and his own health had improved. 
And all this had come from Uncle Eben’s pecu- 
liar way of managing the case. Had the old man 
gone at work to bring Jake under some stringent 
pledge, and expressed a long catalogue of fears 
relative to his danger, this would not have hap- 
pened. He had simply received him as though 
he had been a man, and given him to understand 
that the fullest confidence was reposed in him. 

But Jake was destined to fall. One Saturday 
evening he went home, and as he saw how cheer- 
fal all was about him, he felt very happy. On 
the next morning he went over to see Bill Long- 
ley to make some arrangements for having milk 
of him. Bill was a great lover of gin, and while 
Jake was there he took down his decanter to take 


adrop. He set on a tumbler for Jake. The 


temptation was strong. The morning was cool 
and frosty, and the steam of Bill’s hot sling smelt 
like nectar. Jake had not pledged himself to 
drink no more, and he—he—took “a drop.” It 


tasted finely; and upon one who had been so 
long without the stimulus, it had 
effect. 

Before Jake left, Mr. Longley asked him if 
he wouldn’t take “another drop.” Jakeem- 
braced the opportunity, eagerly; and he this 
time took a very large drop. Before he reached 
home he was very much elevated, and he resolv- 
ed to have some more before he had his dinner. 
He was now in just the state of mind not to 
care what he did ; so he started off for the low 
groggery, which he knew Me should find open, 
“by the back way.” He had sense enough yet 
left, to go around where he should not meet the 
church-goers. He found the groggery open as 
he had expected, and there he purchased a quart 
of gin. . He took a “ drop” there, and before he 
reached home he stopped behind the fence and 
took another. The consequence was, when he 
reached his house his steps were very irregular, 
and his lips thick, and highly furred. 

Poor Mrs. Sawyer! She gave one look at 
her husband, and then sank down with a deep, 
agonizing groan. At first she could hardly real- 
ize that her eyes were in order, but the truth was 
soon apparent, and she knew that the demon had 
come back again. She dared not speak—she on- 
ly sat down and cried. Jake staggered up and 
put his arms gbout her neck, and assured her 
that he was “a-rr-ll right,” an assertion which 
might admit of different applications. She 
did beg of him that he would give her the bottle 
which he had, and let her keep it for him until 
to-morrow, but he was too cunning for that, and 
as soon as he could get away, he went out to the 
shed, and having taken another “ drop,” he hid 
the bottle in the wood-pile. 

Towards the latter part of the afternoon, Uncle 
Eben Bolster came to see Jake, and found him 
in the wood-shed, upon a pile of chips, spread out 
at full length, with the empty bottle clasped in 
his left hand, while in his right he held the cork. 
The old man spoke to Jake, but received no an- 
swer. Then he pushed and kicked him, but 
without any better success. After this he took 
the bottle and smelled thegin. His face showed 
much sorrow, but yet a close observer could have 
seen a slight twinkle of the eye which had more 
than a mere present meaning. 

“ Ah, sir,” sighed the poor wife, as Uncle Eben 
entered the room where she sat, “you can’t see 
Jacob now.” 

“No, but I found something that looked very 


much like him, out here in the wood. ” Te 
turned the old man, in a common-place tone. 
“ Ah—then you have seen him. O, sir, isn’t 
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it dreadful? Only think of it: For the last. 


month and a half how good he has been. What 
shall Ido? ©! what shall I do?” 

“Why you must wait till the spirit moves. 
This month and a half of sobriety shows us 
what he can do. The only trouble is, his re- 
maining appetite. He must have gone some- 
where to-day, where he has had it offered to him.” 

“ He’s been over to Bill Longley’s, sir.” 

“ Ah, that’s the trouble. But never mind. 
Don’t go to scolding him. As I said before, it’s 
Jake’s appetite that does the mischief; and that 
appetite wont trouble him only when he happens 
to have the stuff offered to him. I know he 
doesn’t hanker after it when he is about his work, 
and I know, too, that he doesn’t want it when 
he is about home, here. So keep up a good 
heart, and be cheerful to him in the morning. 
But you must tell him that I want him to be on 
hand early, for we must go into the woods 
to-morrow.” 

Mrs. Sawyer promised, and Uncle Eben took 
his way homeward. That evening, after it was 
dark, the old man went over to the same place 
where Jake had bought his gin, and purchased a 
gallon of the same miserable, drugged stuff, which 
he put up in the same jug, that he generally 
used for carrying water to the field in. 

On the following morning Jake was on hand 
early, but he looked badly, and Uncle Eben 
knew he felt as badly as he looked. But nota 
word was said about the affair of the day before. 

Jake was asked to eat some breakfast, but he 
could keep nothing down. His stomach was 
weak and sick, and the very sight of food was 
nauseating. As soon as Uncle Eben had finished 
his meal, he shouldered his axe and started off, 
carrying the old jug slung upon his axe-helve. 

They reached the place, and having set the 
jug down, and thrown off his coat, the old man 
set at work. Jake worked about half an hour, 
and then he laid down his axe, and went to the 
jug. Removing the stopper and raising it to his 
lips, he took one swallow—lowered the jug—and 
after one or two heavings of the sickening stom- 
ach, the nauseating stuff came up. Poor Jake 
was very thirsty—his mouth was literally parch- 
ed—and he longed for some sweet cold water. 

“What's the matter?” asked Uncle Eben, 
with a twinkle in his deep gray eye. 

“ J—I—thonght you had water in the jug,” 
returned Jake. 

“ Water?” echoed the old man. “No, no, I 
thought I’d have something good to-day. We've 


tried water now for over a month, and seein’ as 
how it made ye sick, I thought I'd try a little 
good gin. So don’t be afraid of it.” 

Jake looked the old man in the face, but he 
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could only find a sober earnest shade there, and 
without a word hé went back to his work. 
Another half hour passed, and Jake could stand 
it no longer. His tongue was hot and dry, his 


lips parched and his palate burnt with thirst, 

“ Aren’t there no water near here ?” he asked. 

“None nearer than the house, Jake. But 
what do you want with water?” 

“ ?m—I’m—4yin’ with thirst.” 

“Then try the gin. Surely you wouldn’t 
drink such stuff as water,when you can have gin?” 

Jake could not live soatany rate. Something 
must be taken to relieve the agonizing thirst 
that oppressed him. Of course he could not go 
to the house, for that would consume nearly all 
the rest of the forenoon. So he went to the jug, 
and took a good pull. This draught remained 
on his stomach, and for a while he felt better ; 
but the feeling could not last long. Gin may 
serve in a measure to revive the sinking nerves 
and weakened muscles which have become un- 
strung by debauch, but it cannot quench thirst. 

Another and another pull at the jug served to 
keep the poor fellow easy for awhile, but ere the 
hour of noon arrived, he’ was sick and faint, and 
his thirst was more raging than ever. Could 


he only have had some water—a pint of pure icy 
beverage—the gin might have been bearable; but 


as it was it made him miserable. At twelve 
o’clock one of the boys came withthedinner. It 
consisted of warm meat-hash, and some cold 
baked beans and warm coffee. Jake seized the 
coffee-pot and placed it to his lips. He swal- 
lowed a full pint of it, but he thought it tasted 
strange. And well it might, for the old man had 
mixed a goodly quantity of gin with it—or had 
caused his wife to do so. Uncle Eben drank a 
little of the coffee, and praised it highly, and then 
helped Jake to some of the hash. The latter did 
not notice that the hash was on two plates; but 
the old man did. - One of the plates had a piece 
of chip on the edge, which was to signify that 
there was some gin mixed with the hash in that 
particular plate; and this, of course, was passed 
to Jake. He ate some of it, but it tasted strange- 
ly. In fact, it only made him sicker, and in a 
few moments more the hash and coffee which he 
had taken, came up. The poor man stretched 
himself out upon the cold ground, and groaned 
in the agony of pain and sickness. Uncle Eben 
saw that he could not work any more, and he 


advised him to go home. Jake embraced the. 


offer eagerly, and soon started off. The old man 
remained in the woods a couple of hours longer, 
and then he started. He had gone. about half 
the distance, when he found Jake lying by the 
side of the path, asleep. The poor fellow had 
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got thus far, but he could go no farther. Every 
nerve in his body was completely unstrung, and 
his limbs were powerless. ‘The old man awaken- 
ed him, and by dint of much labor get him upon 
his feet, but he could not walk. So Uncle Eben 
kept on, and when he reached home he sent one 
of the boys with the ox-cart after the sick man. 

Jake at length arrived, and was put to bed. 
He woke up about midnight, and the old thirst 
was upon him with a fairly frantic power. He 
arose and felt for thadoor. He found it, and 
gotitopen, Then in the dark he groped his way 
down stairs to the sink-room, where he knew the 


‘vater-pail always stood. He found it, and the 


dipper was in it. He dipped up some, and with 
trembling hands raised it to his lips. It sent up 
a strange odor, but in his madness of thirst he 
swallowed a lange quantity of it. O, what 
nausea! Uncle Eben had emptied the contents 
of the jug into the water-pail, for he knew that 
Jake would be at it before morning. The miser- 
able man made a reach for the door, but it was 
locked, and the key was gone! In a moment 
more his stomach was empty. He sat down 
upon the threshold of the inner door, and with 
both hands clasped upon his diaphragm, he sought 
relief from his internal agony. 

At length Jake got upon his and made a 
new search for water, but without effect. ‘“ Ah! 
There’s always cold tea left in the tea-pot.” So 
for the cupboard he steered, and after tumbling 
over half a dozen articles of kitchen furniture, he 
reached the place. He found the tea-pot, and 
shook it. ‘“ Ah, yes, there’s something here.” 

A quick, long draught followed, but—O, mis- 
ery!—it’s gin! Ay, the old man had thought of 
the tea-pot, too. 

Jake found his way back to his bed, and there 
he lay until morning, and then he got to the well. 
There was no making gin of this. With a dash 
the old bucket struck the water, and then Jake 
drew it up. Cold as ice, and clear as crystal, 
came the grateful beverage, and with a gasp the 
thirsty man bent his lips to the brim. O, how 
nectar-like—how enrapturing that draught! 
Through every fibre of the system went the 
gratefal influence, Jake drank till he was out of 
breath, and then he stopped. 

“ Ha, Jake—thirsty, eh ?” 

The man turned, and beheld Uncle Eben. 

“Don’t you want a little gin this morning, 
Jake ?” 

“Uncle Eben, don’t speak that word again. 
A-b-b-b-h! If you don’t want to make me sick, 
don’t speak it.” 

“But aren’t you afraid cold water’ll make | 
you sick ” 


“No, sir.” 
“Ah, Then drink it—TI'd drink it, Jake. 
- Bat I have some gin in the house, and any time 
when——” 

“Stop,” cried Jake, with a sickening shudder. 
“Don’t never speak that word again, I tell ye !” 

Uncle Eben said no more. That day Jake 
coulit' not work, but on the next he shouldered 
his axe and accompanied his employer to the 
woods. Four weeks afterwards Uncle Eben 
wished to see how far his prescription would ex- 
tend its influence, so he got one of his other men 
to offer Jake a glass of gin in the barn, but 
with a strict injunction that if he offered to drink 
it, it was to be cast upon the floor. The old man 
stationed himself where he could see. 

“Jake,—sh! Look here. Don’t you want a 
snifter this morning 

“ What ye got?” Jake asked, looking at the 
bottle his companion held out. 

“ Smell of it and’see. It’s good.” 

“Ugh !—a-h-h-hh!” shuddered Jake, making 
up'a terrible face. ‘Now lookhere, Tim, I don’t 
want ye never to do that agin. Give me pizen 
and thank ye ; but gin—Ah-h-h-h !” 

The cure was complete. Jake Sawyer never 
drank again. 


ANOTYER LAURA BRIDGMAN, 


Mr’C. D. of Fall River, Mass., 
has a daughter who is one of the wonders of the 
age. She is deaf, dumb and blind, her right 
limbs are paralyzed, she is confined to her bed, 
cannot be moved much. without being thrown 
into a a she will converse fluently with the 

mute alphabet, writes very legibly with her left 

, reads common writing on a paper or slate, 

or print (if the book be nowy too much worn), b 

_ passing her fingers over the words, She wi 
also distinguish the different colors of a varie- 
gated @ress in the same way. She has wrought 
several pieces of crewel-work — would be a 
credit to any girl of her age, selecting and ar- 
yanging all the colors by fling and using only 
nd. She plays draft and backgammon ex- 
pertly, She knows when any one comes irito the 
room by. the jar of the bed (on which she con- 
stantly lies), and can in this way distinguish the 
different members of the vars —Plymouth Rock. 


JOHN BULL ON WHISTLES. 


As the train from Albany one day was i 
proaching a village station near Rochester, N. 

the engine gave one of those long, loud shriek. 
ing whistles, in which it someti 
in ‘Very wantonness of power. ‘Here we are !” 
exclaimed a round-faced, easy “John 
destined for Rochester, and sup he h 

arrived, to the door of the car to dis- 
embark. Finding his mistake, he returned to his 


seat, exclaiming : “ Well—it’s reall very hodd ! 


mes deli , as if 
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REPLY TO “DARK SYBIL” 


BY L. ODELL. 


You ask me, love, to think of thee, 
But 0, how useless the request ; 
Thy memory, dearest, is to me 
Of all life’s joys the best. 


I'll think of thee when shades of even 
Steal gently o’er the dying day, 

And eve lights up the fires of heaven, 
As sunlight fades away. 


T'll think of thee, when busy care 
Like storm-clouds dims my spirit light, 
Then theughts of thee will seem like stars 
Of hope beyond the night. 


think of thee—Pl] think—I'll dream— 
My hopes will ever turn to thee— 

And each new thought of thee will seem 
A glimpse of heaven to me. 


THE STROLLING ARTIST. 


BY EMMA LINLEY. 


Count Von Hoxsrers was dead. Sincere 
mourners had surrounded his deathbed, for he 
had been a kind master, and full well his faith- 
ful retainers realized their loss. But alas for 
the ties of kindred ! one little helpless daughter, 
whom it was agony to leave in her infancy to 
the guardianship of a stranger, was all the 
strong tie that bound him to earth! 

His had been a sad deathbed. He had not 
triumphed over earthly feeling; he had not 
gained a trust in the Holy One, which could 
leave the little one to his care. He had sent for 


_his only other relative, a cousin whom he had 


not seen since they were boys, and of whose 
character he knew nothing. The dying man 
had waited impatiently, during the two days 
which had elapsed after he was sure his kinsman 
might have come in answer to his message, and 
few can imagine how long the sad hours of sus- 
pense had seemed to him, 

“ Ah, if Egbert Von Holstein will but come! 
if I can but have his solemn promise that he will 
endeavor ever to be as a faithful father to my 
little Therese!” he exclaimed again and again. 

His impatience availed nothing. Death came, 
and there was none saye the true, loving, but 
powerless Ursula, the nurse to whose care her» 
dying mother had yielded her a few months be- 
fore, to receive his last directions concerning the 
little one, 

Two, days after, Egbert Von Holstein arrived, 
and as the faithful vassals looked on the stern, 
dark-browed man, their hearts misgave them. 


He must be the guardian of little Therese, and 
their master for years to come. Those lowly 
but true-hearted men had indeed lost their best 
“friend in the late count. 

Von Holstein was not wholly void of good 
feeling ; but the world had used him roughly, 
and he had become very avaricious and, if his 
dark face did him justice, hard-hearted. Evil 
thoughts had been presented to him since the 
death of his cousin ; he had beem battling with 
the tempter and his better self had not, as yet, 
conquered. The vast property of the deceased 
count would be under his care. Must he still be 
poor? 0, how poverty galled his proud spirit ! 
To be the owner of those vast estates! There was 
but one little child’s life between him and their 
possession. How wildly his blood thrilled at the 
thought! The tempter had fairly entered his 
heart; we would not allow our imaginations to 
follow him there, to sketch the dark plans he 
proposed—but would not a knowledge of the 
presence of such an evil prompter have been a 
key to the fact that there was an unusual stern- 
ness resting on his brow, as he gloomily strode 
into Holstein Castle ? 

During the weeks that followed, he stayed 
and dallied with the tempter! Ah, it was not 
well for thee, Egbert Von Holstein! Thou 
shouldst not have wandered over that grand old 
castle and those noble domains; thou shouldst 
not have admired those magnificent old paint- 
ings and those numerous rare articles of vertu, 
to have gained strength for the conflict with 
evil 


One day he had wandered far from the castle, 
when he chanced to wish for something he had 
left behind. He retraced his steps with more of 
rapidity and energy than he had manifested for 
weeks. He entered the castle by a postern gate, 
and was passing to his room, when he found the 
little Therese, asleep and alone. Did not a 
demon enter that room with him? What whis- 
pered to his heart so rapidly: ‘“ Now is your 
time. Some of the retainers saw you just be- 
fore you turned towards the castle, and no mortal 
has seen you since. How easy to suffocate that 
little child! ‘You can do it in an instant; you 
need leave no mark, and none know of your be- 
ing in the castle ?” 

Ah, how rapidly the dark thoughts fly through 
his brain! See, the brow contracts still more! 
His hand moves! Can aught save her? Look! 
the little one smiles in her sleep. She looks a 
very angel in her innocence and beauty. The 
stern, over-bending brow softens, and muttering 
almost audibly, “I will never murder for 
wealth,” the dark man passes on. 
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taught him to love her, and she 

safe, But he still. avoided her; he 

look upon her as something between him 
happiness. He no longer wished her death; 
was very possible to place her where she need 
not interfere with his prospects, and where she. 
might also be happy. It would take a long time 
to tell of the many half feasible plans that he 
formed ; hut at length one was completed. 

There was an old castle belonging to the 

estate, standing many miles away from any 
human habitation. Here he resolved that she 
should be brought up. Long and earnestly he 
debated with himself as to whom he should 
place there, to take care of her. Strangers to 
him and to her, who never could tell her aught 
of herself, in consequence of their own ig- 
norance, he sought for earnestly. 
There was really more of kindness in the 
young man’s heart for his sweet little relative 
than he would have acknowledged to himself. 
He shrank from taking her from the loving care 
of Ursula, to place her with strangers. If he 
could only trust to Ursula and her worthy hus 
band Gottlieb, to keep his secret! He knew 
them sufficiently well to be sure that'if he could 
induce them to promise the secrecy which he re- 
quired, they might be trusted ; and he saw noth 
ing to prevent his compelling them to do 80, 
since they were but vassals, 

He said nothing to, them on the subject till 
the child was lost. Days and weeks were spent 
in the search for her by the good servants of her 
late father, apparently aided by Von Holstein. 
At length, the search was given up as uséless, 
though Egbert directed all to watch every band 
of gipsies who should. hereafter make their ap- 
pearance, since one had lately left there. ’ 

There was nothing to prevent his coming in 
possession of the vast estates he had coveted. 
Then, when Ursula was grieving as for an only 
child, he informed her of its safety, assuring her 
that both her own and the child’s life depended 
upon her secrecy. She had no choice, for she 
was wholly in his power. The subject once 
broached, details were soon settled. Gottlieb, 
Ursula and the little one were taken to the old 
castle of Waldenburg, which they found a far 
pleasanter place than they had dared hope. In- 
deed, one might readily consent to pass his life, 
with a chosen companion, away from general 
society, might he be surrounded by so beautiful 
a scene as the artist has pictured. 
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There was some good in Von Holstein’s 
heart; and for the time it) had conquered. 
Had he been with the child more, her ram 
beauty and pretty, winning ways would have 
4 
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The old castle stands almost on the brink of a 
high, rosy precipice, and there are several mod- 
ern buildings joined to the old round, central 
tower. At the foot of the precipice winds a 
road, up which Gottlieb and Ursula are now 
leisurely walking, and gazing about them, that 
they may become more fully acquainted with 
the beauties of their unsought home. The count 
has just left them—preliminaries are all settled, 
and this is to be their home for an indefinite 
number of years. Itis early morning, and the 
quiet beauty of the scene is fascinating. As 
they look on the peaceful lake, with its bright 
waters and peaceful shadows ; on the wild, lux- 
uriant shrubbery and noble trees; and on the 
distant but beautifully tinted mountains, while 
the beetling rock above hides from their view 
their castle home, they cannot regret the change 
in their prospects. The count has generously 
fitted up the rooms they wished, to suit their 
tastes, and selected a suite of rooms, which are 
to be re-furnished for Therese when she shall be 
old enough to wish them. Gottlieb has been 
directed to go to the nearest village, once every 
three months, to procure necessaries, when he 
may expect to hear from the count. 

No other intercourse are they to have with the 
world, but they love each other too well to fear 
unhappiness here. Ursula only mourns that her 
precious charge mnst be deprived of the educa- 
tion and society befitting her rank; but reason 
tells her that for several years she can do as 
well for the child as the most accomplished 
teachers, and then, hope whispers that some 
way will be provided for her further advance- 
ment. 

Months and years glided on ; the little family 
in the old castle was a very happy one. Gott- 
lieb and Ursula, in their love for each other and 
their darling little one, felt that they were blest 
beyond the common lot of mortals; and, if 
sometimes dark fears as to the future of their 
loved pet crossed their minds, they were met by 
a strong trust in the Fether of the fatherless. 
Therese was a beautiful, merry-hearted child ; 
she had never known a sorrow. She recollected 
no other home, and she certainly could wish for 
none more beautiful. On the bright days, she 
never tired of wandering amid the charming 
scenery which surrounded them, and when 
gloomy weather kept her in-doors, she delighted 
in running over the many rooms in the old round 
building, where she never sought in vain for 
something to interest her. Four times each 
year Gottlieb went to the village, and never 
failed to return with a multitude of luxurious 
articles from the count. Nor was the education 
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of the child neglected. Ursula had been more 
the companion than servant of Therese’s mother 
from her early years. She had shared in her 
lessons to such an extent, with such a determi- 
nation to learn, that she was far better educated 
than many who have had all the advantages of 
high station. How the worthy dame now re- 
joiced that she had improved those opportuni- 
ties, for she was morbidly fearful lest her little 
lady should be without accomplishments. 

Therese was blest in her companion; how 
much she loved those hours, and they were 
many, when she sat at the side of her good 
friend, conning some lesson, or learning some 
new stitch in embroidery, and was rewarded for 
her diligence by a story of her gentle mother, 
the Lady Alice. The count allowed Ursula to 
tell the little one of her mother, but the simple 
child knew not that she had other name than 
Lady Alice; and when she inquired of her 
father, for she read of the relation in her books, 
she was always met by some evasive reply. 

Let us look at the count during this time. 
Was he happy? Alas, no! He was called 
rich, he was feted and flattered till he was sick of 
society, and there was ever the feeling that 
nothing was rightfully his. He tried to stifle his 
remorse, by sending multitudes of costly things 
to Therese ; he was ever on the watch for some- 
thing she might value. Sometimes he tried to 
form plans for seeming to find her, without hav- 
ing his guilt, in the matter of her disappearance, 
appear. Cold he not pretend to reclaim her 
from some band of gipsies, and present her to 
the world? Alas, no! the child, bred under the 
eye of Ursula, could never pass for a gipsey. 
Meantime he, too, felt that she must be educated. 
He had sent her multitudes of books, without 
much thought as to whether she could use them ; 
but when she was about ten years old, he sought 
a teacher. 

Good fortune threw Margaret Percy under 
his notice. She was a highly accomplished or- 
phan girl, who was obliged to seek a situation 
as a governess. He remained unknown to her 
in engaging her for the lonely situation, and she 
was carried there by night journeys, so that she 
was wholly ignorant of the part of the country 
to which she had been taken. 

How the good Ursula rejoiced at the arrival of 
the gentle Miss Percy, and the nice musical in- 
struments and multitudes of books which fol- 
lowed her! Now there seemed nothing for 
which to wish! Margaret found her new, quiet 
and beautiful home admirably suited to her chas- 
tened feelings. She soon learned to love her 
pupil, who was so wholly ignorant on some sub- 
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preserved a strict silence on the subject. She 
was not tempted to reveal the secret ; her loved 
child was happier, in her vain imaginings of the 
noble friend who was ever blessing her, than she 
could have been with a knowledge of the truth. 
The count, too, had been so ever generous and 
noble in his conduct towards them, that she 
could but view him kindly. 

Eight happy years of study glided by, and 
Margaret wished to return to the world. She 
felt that she must be almost alone there, but the 
longer she remained thus secluded, the more 
danger there was of her friends forgetting her ; 
and she now realized that, though her strongest 
ties were broken when she left society, there 
were very many of whom she cherished recol- 
lections, and in whose memories she hoped she 
had retained a place. 

Margaret wrote to the unknown, informing 
him of her wishes, and also that she could be of 
little more use to his protege in her studies, as 
they had advanced together far beyond the 
point at which she stood when she came to the 
castle. In the ardor of her romantic feelings, 


she added a brief paragraph thanking him very 


earnestly for the very many facilities he had”). 


thrown in their path up the hill of science, 
and asking the blessing of Heaven upon him 
who had been so generously kind to two orphan 
girls. Therese added a postscript, expressing 
her own warm, grateful, enthusiastic feelings. 

‘What a blessing to the count was that letter ! 
It gave him new life, newhappiness. He would 
see the two girls who expressed so much grati- 
tude, and confess to them his whole sin. He 
would ask but their pity for his miserable life of 
remorse, and then after reinstating Therese in 
her rights, he would leave for some distant 
country. How much happier he was, after 
making this resolution! and with him to resolve 
was todo. The same day he started for Wal- 
denburg Castle. 

He was received with a hearty welcome by the 
worthy Gottlieb and dame, who saw no traces of 
his former sternness in his handsome face. They 


were sure he had not come for evil, and they 
would have hastened to call the young ladies, 
who were out walking, had he not requested the 
privilege of surprising them upon their ramble 
and introducing himself. He was astonished at 
finding a young gentleman walking with the 
girls. He could easily see; before they saw him, 
that both were slightly embarrassed; and he 
was almost amused by the quick coming blushes 
on the beautiful face of Therese. 

When he advanced, giving his name and tell- 
ing them that he had been directed to them by 
Madam Ursula, their embarrassment increased, 
for an instant. Margaret immediately regained 
her composure, and gracefully apologized for 
their perplexity by telling them that she had 
met none who could claim the title of gentleman 
for eight years, while her companion had 
gained all her ideas of them from books and 
conversation with her. Therese was re-assured, 
and the four chatted gaily as they walked to the 
castle. When there, and Ursula added to the 
count’s self-introduction the fact that he had 
sent their books, etc., their embarrassment was 
renewed. They could not express their thanks 
satisfactorily to themselves; he begged them to 
cease trying, assuring them that he intended, 
ere long, to tell them something, which would 
convince them that they owed him no gratitude. 

But it is quite time the young gentleman, 
whom we, as well as the count,met so unex- 
pectedly, was introduced. He was a young 
American artist, travelling on foot in Germany, 
that he might sketch some of the beautiful se- 
cluded spots. He congratulated himself upon 
the sweet scene he had secured to himself this 
day, and resolved, if it were possible to repre- 
sent such rare beauty on canvass, that Therese 
should occupy the foreground of his picture. 

How excited the girls were, when they retired 
that night. Either arrival would have been a 
greatevent; but the coming of two such gen- 
tlemen at once was almost too much to allow 
them to retain their sober senses. Day after 
day, the four rambled among the beautiful scenes 
to which the girls were such competent guides, 
in a kind of dreamy happiness which all knew 
could not be permanent, and which each dreaded 
to interrupt by referring to the future. 

At length, Ernest Holmes, the artist, felt the 
delicacy of his position too keenly to be longer 
silent. He spoke to the count of his love for 
Therese, assuring him that he must leave her, 
unless he could have his sanction to his suit. 
He knew their acquaintance had been brief ; but 
to hearts amid the wilds of nature, time ought 
never to be reckoned im days, and he could give 
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others, with an affection quite sisterly. 
One need but note those happy years; every 
} facility for learning was at their disposal, and 
there were no temptations to negligence. As 
. Therese grew older, she was puzzled to know 
who might be the kind friend who more than 
anticipated her every wish; and Margaret, as 
she thought of the almost princely luxury 
‘ which surrounded them, shared her curiosity. 
The unknown hereafter was the subject of many 
 &§ a conversation for the romantic girls, but Ursula 
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sufficient testimonials of his good character and 
position in his own land. The count replied 
that they would join the ladies, as he had some- 
thing to say to them before considering his pro- 


Then he nobly confessed, to them all, his 
whole guilt. He did mot try to make his sin 
seem less, but begged earnestly for the forgive- 
ness of Therese. Most willingly she accorded 
it, assuring him that he had advanced her best 
imterests much further than he could have done 
by having her educated in the ordinary way. As 
for the property, there had been, and would be 
enough for both, and she wished him to take 
care of it still in his own name. Then Mr. 
Holmes’s proposal was mentioned; but I will 
not lengthen my story by repeating dialogue. 
Therese insisted that her vast property should 
be equally divided between her guardian and 
herself, and as she was going to America, none 
of his friends need know of her existence. He 
refused her offer point blank ; he had been tor- 
mented long enough by living on another’s 
right. In this, Margaret encouraged him ; they 
had by some means learned their mutual love, 
spite of an unusual diffidence in the lover. 
Margaret assured him that the very large salary, 
which she had found no opportunity to spend, 
would be a fortune for them in America, whither 
she proposed their going. 

Therese, seeing that her friends would be hap- 
pier thus, yielded her wishes, though she pri- 
vately said to her husband that her guardian 
would have occasion to rejoice that he had so 
effectually taught her to make magnificent 
presents. 

Von Holstein settled the property in Germany 
as soon as possible, and then the six, for the 
reader may be sure that Gottlieb and Ursula 
were not left behind, came to the United States. 
The beautiful, accomplished bride of Ernest 
was warmly welcomed by his friends. 

They are now fairlygeettled in their elegant 
American homes, and none ever regret the father- 
land, though the picture of Waldenburg Castle, 
with Therese in the foreground, sometimes calls 
tears to the eyes of Ursula, who proves a notable 
American housekeeper, relieving her mistress 
from all care. 


old age, in my opinion,” sa r a 
min Brook, “is pr the resus of 
decay than of disuse. Ambition has ceased to op- 
panne, contentment brings indolence, indolence 
b= of mental power, ennui, and sometimes 

Men have been known to die of disease 
induced by intellectual vacancy.” 


THE GIPSEY MAID. 


BY FRANK FREELOVS. 


In the bright dawn of youth, 
When the lips utter truth, 
Ere the heart hath yet learned decett, 
O would that the hour 
Had been fraught with the power 
Of retaining me still at thy feet. 


Then the wild gipsey maid 
Would never have strayed, 

And afar o’er the wide world roam— 
Through the haunts of mankind, 
Ever searching to find 

A nook, where the heart feels st home. 


But the Romanny child 
Had a heart dancing wild 

To the music that called her away; 
And though pleasant was the dream, 
By the dashing, bright stream, 

Her tent was but pitched for a day. 


And when the pale youth, 
With his heart fall of truth, 
And his brain full of thought, seeks the glade, 
Does he dream of the night, 
In the witching moonlight, 
He first met the dark gipsey maid? 
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BY MARY L. MEANY. 


“I exPEcTED to have a new beau for you this 
evening, girls, but he has disappointed me,” said 
Mrs. Rivers, as she approached the centre-table, 
at which were seated several young ladies, who 
turned with girlish curiosity to ask their hostess 
for further particulars—all save Miss Agatha 
Bird, who continued turning over the book of 
engravings before her, with an air of perfect in- 
difference, yet not losing a syllable of the in- 
formation Mrs. Rivers proceeded to give respect 
ing the new beau. 

“ You have all seen the beautiful house lately 
erected on the next street below, I presume ? 
Well, that is owned by the gentleman in ques- 
tion, Mr. Paul Ellis, a rich old bachelor, who, 
after travelling half over the world, has come to 
the determination of settling in our town for the 
remainder of his life.” 

“ And of finding a wife among us, also, with- 
out doubt, poor old man! What a pity, since 
there is not the smallest chance of his success,” 
broke in roguish little Ida Percival, glancing 
very demurely at her companion. 

“ Of course not; who ever heard of a rich old 
bachelor getting a wife ?”’ resumed Mrs. Rivers. 
“ Yet such is the unaccountable stupidity of the 
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race that they never seem aware of so palpable 
a fact; and this Mr. Ellis, though in other re- 
spects a sensible and intelligent person, is not in 
this a whit better than his compeers ; for he has 
the temerity to speak of domestic happiness as a 
blessing which has not hitherto been his, but will, 
he hope, crown his latter days.” 

“Jnfatuated man! he ought to be put in 
@ strait-jacket,” exclaimed Ida, again. ‘ Do 
look up from those wonderfully interesting pic- 
tures, Agatha, and favor us with your opinion 
of this monomaniac.” 

“What are you all talking about?” queried 
Agatha, as thus appealed to she raised her eyes 
from the engravings, and carelessly leaning her 
head on one hand, turned to Mrs. Rivers. “‘ Real- 
ly, your friend, though absent, seems to create 
quite a sensation. But prithee, don’t talk of his 
seeking a wife; if the poor old soul wants a 
nurse or a housekeeper, why does he not employ 
them at once ?” 

“Poor old soul !” repeated Mrs. Rivers, with 
a merry twinkle of the eye; for she was too 
shrewd not to see through the well acted indif- 
ference. “Why, he is wealthy, Agatha, and 
young enough—I dare say not over forty at the 
most.” 

“ Or say thirty-five ; rich bachelors are never 
over thirty-five or forty,” said Agatha, drily. 
“’ll wager, though, this Mr. What's-his-name is 
not a day under fifty-five or sixty.” 

“Why, Agatha, have you seen him, or been 
dreaming of him, that you are so exact as to his 
age?’ broke in Ida, again. “‘O, depend upon it, 
girls, Aggy is going to set her cap for the rich 
old bachelor.” 

A peal of girlhood’s ready laughter followed 
Ida’s words, in the midst of which Agatha re- 
plied, tartly, “ You must judge me by yourself, 
Miss Percival,” and walked loftily away. Ida 
regretted the effect of her playful railiery, and 
the conversation was changed. 

Soon after the company dispersed, and Agatha 
Bird, with her grandmother, Mrs. Morley, start- 
ed homewards, declining Mr. Rivers’s escort, “ as 
the distance was short.” It was soon evident, 
however, that Mrs. Morley had a reason for de- 
lining, and that her hostess had been speaking 
- to the matrons, as well as to the girls, of her tea 

, party, respecting her new acquaintance ; for on 
» reaching the corner of the street, Mrs. Morley 
said : 
“ Let us turn down this street, Agatha. It is 
. not going out of our way, and I wish to see the 
» new house they are talking so much about.” 

“ I saw it before it was quite finished, and it 
- did not look like anything extraordinary,” said 
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Agatha, carelessly. “ That is it, standing back 
from the street on the other corner.” 

“ Let us cross over,” said Mrs. Morley. 

They did so, and a few paces brought them to 
the new house, round which the moon threw its 
brightest beams, as if kindly desirous to aid the 
aged eyes in their scrutinizing survey. It was a 
double house, its cream-colored walls and green 
shutters contrasting prettily ; and with the beau- 
tiful garden surrounding it, it was a cheerful, 
inviting place, though, as the young lady said, 
nothing extraordinary, or deserving of praise. 

“ And very likely,” she added, “its owner will 
tarn out not to be so rich after all, though they 
talk as if he were a millionaire.” — 

“ But he may be rich enough without being a 
millionaire,” replied the elderly lady, as having 
concluded her observation, she resumed her 
walk. “The place is not a palace, to be sure, 
but it is quite handsome. I should like to see 
you mistress of such a house, Aggy ; and if Mr. 
Ellis has an income corresponding with his 
dwelling, I think he is worth captivating.” 

The young lady did not say that she also 
thought so, but her grandmother had no doubt 
of her’ concurrence. A few days passed, and 
nothing was seen of Mr. Ellis. 

“ Where does he busy himself? One hears of 
him, but never sees him,” said Mrs. Morley to 
Mrs. Rivers, who was paying her a visit, and, of 
course, chatting of the rich old bachelor. 

“O, he has been too busy in fitting up his 
house to have time for visiting. But now he has 
it all nicely furnished, and has a housekeeper and 
a colored servant ; as my husband told him yes- 
terday, his establishment was perfect—there was 
nothing wanting. ‘Yes, he answered, ‘thero 
was one thing—that now having adorned the 
cage, he was waiting for a bird to fly into it.’” 

“ Conceit is not the smallest of his possessions, 
I fancy,” said Agatha, to whom the eyes of the 
visitor were turned. But no sooner had she de 
parted, than the grandma@her was startled by the 
sudden exclamation : 

“Now, grandma, that is just the thing—Mrs. 
Rivers has given me an idea.” 

“ What does the child mean ?” queried thé old 
lady, im utter bewilderment. 

“Never mind till to-morrow, grandma; then 
you’ll see, or rather hear something ; trust me to 


the following afternoon, made up a little parcel 
of work, and took it to the seamstress, whom 
she occasionally employed. After giving direc- 
tions about the sewing, she rose to go, at the 
same time, remarking : 
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“ Your little Ann does not look well to-day, I 
think, Mrs. B——. Has she been sick?” 

“ She can scarce ever be said to be well; she 
ts rather sickly, poor child,” replied the mother. 

“You confine her too much to the house, 
probably.” 

“Perhaps I do; but most of the children 
bout here are so bad I can’t bear to have her 
play with them. So she seldom goes out except 
of an errand, or when I can spare time to take 
her out for a walk.” 

“ Suppose you allow her to come with me. I 
am going some distance, apd it will do her good 
to be out this fine afternoon.” ° 

“O, Miss Bird, you are too kind,” said the 
gratified mother; “I’m afraid you would find 
her troublesome.” 

“Not the least danger. She looks like a good 
little girl, and I love to amuse good children.” 

The overjoyed child was soon made ready ; 
amd taking her by the hand, and amusing her 
with talk suited to her infant years, the young 
lady led her through several of the principal 
streets in which she had scarcely ever been be- 
fore, and she was consequently surprised and 
delighted with everything that met her view. 

“Come in here, Ann,” said Agatha, at last 
pausing at a confectioner’s, “Iam really hun- 
gry, and I dare say so are you.” 

They entered the store. Agatha ordering ice 
cream and sponge cakes, tripped up-stairs to the 
saloon, and took a seat beside a window which 
commanded a full view of Mr. Ellis’s house on 
the opposite corner. She surveyed it leisurely, 
and came to the conclusion that it was really 
handsomer than she had imagined. As she gazed, 
two gentlemen came out on the portico, and after 
a little conversation, one took leave, while the 
other, evidently the master of the house, went 
in, leaving the hall door open. Agatha’s face 
brightened, as if this was the chance she had 
been hoping for ; and turning to her little com- 
panion, who was enjoying the feast, she began : 

“ Were you ever in this street before, Annie ?” 

The child replied in the negative. 

“Then you will like to look at the beautiful 
gardens on the other side. When you have eat- 
@ your ice cream come to this window, and you 
can see far up and down the street.” 

The child gladly obeyed, and her eyes roving 
délightedly from one lovely spot to another, 
fixed themselves with a child’s joyous admira- 
tion on Mr. Ellis’s garden. Agatha, who had 
expected this, listened smilingly to her merry 
prattle, told her the names of many of the flow- 
ers, and stimulated her curiosity till she grew 
eager to have a closer view. 
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“Couldn’t you go there, Miss Bird? They 
wouldn’t mind you,” she said, beseechingly. 

“0, I should not like to do that, my little 
girl. Iam not acquainted with the family that 
lives there. But you don’t see the prettiest part 
of the garden, Ann. Come a little nearer; now 
look down as far as you can through the trees 
and bushes ; now you see the beauties.” 

The child uttered an exclamation of rapture ; 
for it was a multiflora, with its countless clus- 
ters of delicately tinted blossoms, that met her 


gaze. 

“ Ah, if I only had one of the pretty bunches 
to take home to dear mother!” she exclaimed, 
wistfully. 

“TY wish I could get you one, Ann ; but it can- 
not be. Come, let me tie your bonnet; it is 
time we were going home.” 

The little girl reluctantly obeyed ; but ere she 
left the room, ran back to the window to take 
just one more glance at the object that absorbed 
her thoughts. 

“1 never thought anything could be so pretty,” 
she said, returning to Agatha, who was waiting 
at the door. 

“It is very beautiful,” she replied. “If you 
will promise to be satisfied, we will cross the 
street, and pass by the garden, so that you can 
have a better view of it.” 

The promise was given with a child’s readi- 
ness; and Agatha, exulting in the certain suc- 
cess of her scheme, took her by the hand, and 
they were soon slowly passing in front of the 
garden, the child peering eagerly over the iron 
railing, and breaking into a little shout of de- 
light, or holding her breath in the earnestness of 
her admiration. Agatha indulged her lingering 
pace, and was not sparing of her own expres- 
sions of pleasure in the lovely scene; for a 
quick glance at the mansion had caught sight of 
a manly form bending over a newspaper, the 
sudden rustle of which assured her that the 
child’s gleeful exclamations had been overheard. 

“ There is the multiflora now in full view, lit- 
tle enthusiast,” she said, at length, in her sweet- 
est tones. 

The child looked for an instant, then raised 
her eyes beseechingly. 

“T cannot seo it well for that tree. If I could 
only go in and take one good look.” 

“©, but that would be very rude, my dear,” 
said the lady; but Ann felt the hand that held 
hers relax its pressure, and she ventured to con- 
tinue her pleading. 

“Just one little minute. I wont go far, por 
touch a single thing.” 

“If I were sure I could trast you.” 
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*O, indeed, indeed I wont.” 

“Well, for one moment only, you may go,” 
began Agatha, affecting to yield to her entrea- 
ties ; and the words had scarcely passed her lips, 
ere the delighted child bounded back to the gate, 
and hurriedly, though with cautious steps, skip- 
ped along a broad winding path till she stood 
before an arbor overrun with the luxuriant multi- 


flora. 

She had scarcely reached it, when a gentleman 
emerged from the side door of the house, and 
came toward her. 

° ’t be afraid, my little one,” he said, in a 
grave though kindly tone, as she turned te fly. 
“Did you wish to look at the flowers? You 
are quite welcome to go ail through the garden, 
if you wish to.” 

“But the lady will be waiting for me, sir,” 
Agatha heard the child reply, as she glided into 
the garden, and seemingly unconscious of anoth- 
er’s presence, called softly to little Ann. 

“ Come, my child, your minute would extend 
to hours in this charming spot, I fear.” 

“But, Miss Bird, the gentleman said I might 
stay and—” 

“The gentleman !” was repeated in a tone of 
surprise, but at the moment, Mr..Ellis, who had 
been partially concealed by a tall evergreen, 
came forward. The lady started, blushed (of 
course), and returned his very respectful bow 
with one of gentle dignity and reserve ; then, in 
a ladylike way, apologized for the intrusion, 
pleading in extenuation the little creature’s eager 
desire to enter. “It isso difficult to refuse a 


Mr. Ellis made a courteous reply, and turning 
to Ann, desired her to run about as she pleased, 
and see all that was to be seen. 

“I would rather stay looking at this,” she 
replied, timidly, unwilling to withdraw her gaze 
from the splendid vine that seemed at every in- 
stant more beautiful to her longing eyes. 

“ Would you like to have one of those pretty 
clusters ?”’ asked Mr. Ellis, kindly. 

“ O yes—yes, sir, I would rather have it than 
anything,” she returned, with trembling eager- 
ness, that made him smile somewhat sadly as he 
promised to give her one ere she left the garden ; 
then bowing courteously to Agatha, begged the 
privilege of escorting her through the grounds. 
She assented, and as they slowly moved on, re- 
ferred to the promise he had made her little 


protege. 

“ The little creature will be overjoyed ; for as 
we were sitting in the ice cream saloon opposite, 
she saw the multiflora, and wished she could 
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have one of the ‘pretty bunches of flowers’ to 
take to her mother. Poor child! in her humble 
home she has little to amuse or interest her,” 

And she gave a short sketch of her humble 
companion in a tone of touching softness. Mr. 
Ellis’s fine eyes expressed his appreciation of 
her benevolence in bringing the sickly child out 
for a walk. 

“Tt is truly an angel’s work that you have 
done this day, lady,” he said, earnestly. “Not 
merely in affording to this little friendless one 
an unaccustomed pleasure—though that was in 
itself an act of rare kindness—but in developing 
her innate dove of the beautiful, you have con- 
ferred a lasting, an inestimable pleasure.” 

Then seeing his companion avert her head, as 
if modestly unwilling to receive his commenda- 
tion, he changed the subject to one naturally 
springing from the scene around, and the pair 
made the tour of the garden in friendly conver- 


| sation. Meantime little Ann, having satisfied 


herself with gazing on the object of her childish 
admiration, was flitting through the walks, stop- 
ping at almost every bush and flower, but not 
venturing to touch the blooming beauties. 

“Come, Annie, your mother will be uneasy 
about you, I fear,” said Agatha, as she reached 
the gate in her pleasant promenade. 

Ann looked timidly at Mr. Ellis, fearful that 
he had forgotten his promise, but was quickly 
reassured by being desired to choose whatever 
cluster she fancied; and was almost wild with 
delight on receiving along with it several other 
flowers which she named as her favorites. 

“ Now, Annie, you must be a good child for a 
year, after getting so lovely a bouquet,” said 
Agatha, playfully. “But have you not forgot- 
ten to thank the kind gentleman ?”’ 

Mr. Ellis replied kindly to the child's grateful 
thanks, and presented to the lady a branch of 
moss roses and mignonette, which she received 
with her most fascinating smile, and naively 
told him he had chosen her favorite flowers. 

“Indeed! They are mine, also.” And the 
gentleman’s eyes spoke eloquently of the plea- 
sure which this similarity of tastes gave him. 

“ What splendid oleanders you have, Mr. 
Ellis!” she said (for he had told her his name), 
and with a charming mixture of girlish frank- 
ness and timidity, she murmured, “I am tempted, 
since you are so generous of your floral beauties, 
to beg a few cuttings for my grandma. She is 
so partial to oleanders, and those she had died in 
the spring.” 

The gentleman, as in duty bound, professed 
that he should feel honored by being allowed to 
offer anything his poor garden contained ; and 
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companion home, as she had promised, then 
tripped lightly homeward to rejoice her grandma 
with full details of her successful stratagem. 
The old lady’s pleasure was only equalled by 
her surprise. 

“ Tt was a wonderfully cute plan, Aggy; you 
not only got acquainted with the old bachelor 
by its means, but you have given him the im- 
pression that you are exceedingly kind-hearted ; 
and men of his age generally set a great value 
on that.” 

“ That was one reason why I took Ann; and 
besides, as she is such a moping thing, and her 
mother is not acquainted with any of our friends, 
there is no danger of any tattling about it.” 

“ And so you really like the man, my dear?” 
inquired the old lady, peering anxiously over her 
spectacles at her grand-daughter. 

“Yes—that is I really like his money, his 
house and garden,” returned Agatha, laughing. 
“They would reconcile me to a far worse look- 
ing person; for this Mr. Ellis is really what 
might be called handsome, and very gentlemanly 
in manners and appearance; not so very old, 
either—as Mrs. Rivers says, probably not over 
forty. I had prepared myself to see an individ- 
ual very different from him, and was most agree- 
ably disappointed.” 

“Tam very glad to hear you say so, my dear 
child,” and the old lady looked as satisfied as if 
the matter were quite settled. “Ah! I was far 
from foreseeing this when your poor, dear moth- 
er left you an orphan to my care. And I have 
felt very uneasy about you many a time; for 
you know, Aggy, my small annuity will cease at 
my death, and the little I have been able to save, 
would be a poor provision for you. Ido hope 
you and this rich old bachelor will make a match. 
If he only knows how to follow up the acquaint- 
ance thus commenced.” 

“Tt was a lucky thought about the oleanders, 
was it not, grandma?” said Agatha. “ There is 
a chance for him to follow up the acquaintance, 
if he desires to do so,” 

“But suppose he should not take advantage 
of it?” 

“Tam sure he will. But if he has not sense 
enough to do so, I must tax my ingenuity to 
devise some other plan, for I am resolved not to 
lose this chance—such a one does not often 
offer.” 

Could Paul Ellis only have overheard this 
conversation as he sat at the same hour in his 


cool, elegantly furnished parlor, looking out 
upon the fair garden, bathed in.sunset dyes, and 
conjuring up visions of the future as rosy and 
sweetly beautiful as the scene on which he gazed 
dreamily! The vague fancies that had been 
wont to float mistily before his mental vision at 
that calm, lonely hour, now assumed a tangible 
form ; and in his full, deep tones he unconscious- 
ly murmured “Agatha,” or “ Aggy,” till the 
name that had at first sounded harshly, became 
sweet and pleasant, because belonging to one 
who now absorbed his thoughts. He saw again, 
in imagination, the graceful figure in its light 
summer dress, gliding by his side through the 
garden paths, and fancied how it would be were 
she mistress of the home which to him seemed 
desolate with all its beauty. 

True, she was not beautiful, but that mattered 
not—she was pretty and ladylike, that was suffi- 
cient for him ; he had a horror of your beauties, 
they were apt to be vain and silly. She was 
past the first bloom of youth, too, that was still 
another recommendation ; for Paul Ellis was not 
of that class of old bachelors who fall in rap- 
tures with sweet sixteen. Though he was not 
old—his real age fell far short of forty,—he felt 
that he was no longer a young man, and he re- 
quired as a wife a woman of mature mind—not 
a romping or sentimental school girl. 

Certainly, Miss Agatha Bird was the very one 
for him, exactly to his taste in every respect— 
more than allin the active, though unostenta- 
tious, goodness of heart, which, in his estima- 
tion, was the crowning grace of womanhood, 
How touching was that simple act of kindness 
to the little girl, whom, clean and neat as was her 
attire, few young ladies would make the com- 
panion of their walk. Many will give a calico 
frock or a loaf of bread to the child of poverty, 
but few think of procuring for it an hour of inno- 
cent pleasure, that will brighten its dreary lot, 
and animate the drooping heart, which seems 
heir only to penury and neglect. O, Agatha 
Bird was indeed a jewel! Happy the man who 
could win her for his own! Ah! if he could be 
so fortunate !—if, tormenting doubt, why should 
it intrude to dispel his pleasing dream ? 

The next day Agatha was unable to settle 
herself to any occupation or amusement. She 
would put a few stitches in her embroidery, then 
throw it down wearily, saunter up and down the 
little parlor, pick up a book and glance vacantly 
through its pages, then stand at the window 
looking out intently, and finally with a yawn or 
pant, return to her work-table. Mrs. Morley 
looked up from her knitting now and then, as if 
in wonder. At last she spoke : 
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the lady repeating her acknowledgment, they 
parted, mutually pleased with the accidental 
interview. 
Miss Agatha conducted her serviceable - 
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“A person would imagine you are expecting 
to see Mr. Ellis this morning.” 

“Tf I do not expect him, I at least expect a 
méssenger from him ; it is strange he is so tardy 
in sending.” 

Mrs. Morley’s eyes opened wider with amaze- 
ment, and she exclaimed : 

“ You surely do not fancy that he will send an 
Oleander, my dear ?” 


“T surely do. If he has any sense at all, he 
‘will know how to do that; I am quite certain he 
will.” 

There was silence for a time, then Agatha, 
looking back from the window, triumphantly 
exclaimed : 

“Behold the truth of my intuitive perception 
of his disposition.” 

The grandmother peeped through the blind, 
and saw a boy coming up the street with a fine 
oleander in full bloom. 

“How could he have known where to send 
it ?” asked she, dubiously. 

“0, I took care to mention your name several 
times during our conversation, and any one could 
give him your direction. See! I am right—the 
boy is coming up the steps. I must open the 
door myself ; for that stupid Peggy would ask a 
hundred questions.” 

So saying, she hastened to the street door. 
The boy was the bearer of a note also to Mrs. 
Morley, which was perused while he was con- 
-veying the plant to its destined position in the 
garden. It was brief, but courteous in the ex- 
treme, begging Mrs. Morley to do the writer the 
honor of accepting the oleander; and farther, 
requesting the privilege of being allowed to call 
that evening and pay his respects. 

“The old bachelor believes in taking time by 
the forclock,” said Agatha. 

“So much the better, my dear,” responded 
the well pleased grandmother; and a favorable 
answer was returned to the note. 

That evening beheld three persons seated in 
Mrs. Morley’s parlor in the happiest frame of 
mind imaginable. Conversation went on briskly 
between the old lady and her guest, while Miss 
Agatha acted the part of a modest, retiring 
young lady to perfection. When she did speak, 
her well chosen words and carefully modulated 
tones increased her power over the already smit- 
ten bachelor; and when he departed it needed 
no seer to foretell that that call would prove the 
harbinger of many others. It was mid-summer 
when the acquaintance began. As autumn 
waned, Agatha impatiently awaited the declara- 
tion which she was assured would soon greet her 
willing ear; and the eld dame grew chagrined 
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at the unaccountable delay. As to Paul, every 
visit to his charmer for the last fortnight had 
been made with the intention of propounding 
the important question; but somehow his cour- 
age always failed. 

At length the decisive period arrived. It was 
a rainy, blustering November day, and having 
spent the morning musing in “his study, he set 


out, after dinner, to call at Mrs. Morley’s. The 
rain was falling heavily, but that was in his fa- 


vor, for there would be no interruption from 
visitors ; and Mrs. Morley had told him that in 
stormy weather she generally kept her room ; so 
he anticipated a lengthy tete-a-tete with Agatha, 
during which his fate should be decided. Full 


of these thoughts, he reached the house, and 


rapped; but no one came to give him admit- 
tance. He turned the knob, and finding the 
door unfastened, let himself in. In doing so, 
he made more noise than was necessary, in or- 
der to announce his entrance, but the heavy rain 
probably prevented the sound being noticed ; for 
though the back parlor door was partly open, no 
one came out, and the voices of both ladies were 
plainly distinguishable. His own name uttered 
by the younger lady induced him to pause in the 
entry. They were speaking of him; he would 
learn hdéw he stood in their estimation ere he 
committed himself by a proposal. Eagerly he 
listened for the grandmother’s slow reply. 

“But, Aggy dear, I sometimes think that we 
may be mistaken in regard to his intentions. 
Some men will visit a house year after year 
merely to pass away their time, though Mr. 
Ellis does not seem like such a man.” 

“©, old bachelors are mostly old fools, and I 
dare say he is no better than the rest,” returned 
Agatha, pettishly. 

Could he credit his ears? Was that indeed 
his gentle, modest, sweet voiced Agatha? Smil- 
ing, half bitterly, at the discovery, he stood de- 
liberating whether his wisest course was to depart 
noiselessly, and send a brief note to explain the 
abrupt cessation of his visits, when he was start- 
led by Agatha’s next words : 

“But now tell me, grandma, what better thing 
can we do with that girl? If she is not the 
daughter of our Paul Ellis, she is at any rate 
some connexion of his, and I would not have 
him know of it for the world ; for he is just fool- 
ish enough to think of bringing her up as a lady 
if he were to know about her, and that I should 
never permit ; Iam determined she shall never 
live in my house.” 

“ Very likely,” thought Paul; “but what can 
be this mystery ?” and impelled by an irresistible 
impulse, he moved nearer the room. 
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“ Well, it seems very odd,” responded Mrs. 
Morley ; “though to be sure, when I think about 
it, I seem to remember that Mrs. Lee told me the 
girl’s name was Margaret Ellis, or something 
like it, when I took her to bring up; but never 
calling her any other name but Peggy since, I 
almost forgot that she had any other.” 

Agatha interrupted the loquacious speaker with 
fretfal impatience. 


“T tell you, grandma, there can be no doubt 
about the name; for when I took her up to the 
garret, as she persisted that Mr. Ellis must be 
her father, I asked her for the book she had 
mentioned ; and there, true enough, was written, 
‘From Paul Ellis to his wife Margaret ;’ and on 
the same page, in a woman’s hand, was a date— 
I forget precisely what—as the birthday of ‘ Mar- 
garet, daughter of Paul and Margaret Ellis.’ 
When she goes to sleep to-night I must look 
over her things, for nothing that bears that name 
shall she take out of the house; and as for her 
staying here, it is out of the question.” 

“Well, my dear, I suppose you must have 
your own way; and perhaps it is the safest 
course. So you may write to Mrs. T—— about 


her. I have no doubt she will be willing to take 
Peggy ; for she will be handy, not only during 
the voyage, but after they reach California.” 


“Mrs. T——— leaves next week, does she not ?” 

“Yes; on Tuesday, she said.” 

“Then we must keep the young lady within 
doors in the interim, and once she is gone we 
may hope to be rid of her forever. For a greater 
security I shall mark her things with some other 
name, so that she will have no proof of her as- 
sertions regarding Paul Ellis in future.” 

So saying, Agatha began her note to Mrs. 
T——, and for a short space no sound was 
heard, save the rapid gliding of her pen over the 
paper, and the click of her grandmother’s knit- 
ting needles. The unsuspected listener mean- 
while leaned against the wall, composing him- 
self, ere he should make his presence known. 
At the name of Margaret Ellis he had turned 
deadly pale, and a tremor, as of some powerful 
emotion, shook his frame; but at the close of 
the colloquy indignation mastered every other 
feeling, and he was sorely tempted to rush in 
and overwhelm the fair with well-merited invec- 
tive. But he restrained himself; and it was with 
a calm, though still pale countenance, that he at 
last rapped lightly, and pushing back the door 
at the same time, revealed himself to the aston- 
ished and bewildered ladies. They both started 
nervously, 

“Bless me!” ejaculated the wonder-stricken 
old dame, while Agatha, recovering her presence 
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of mind, with a polite greeting, drew an arm- 
chair near the blazing fire. 

Declining the proffered seat, Mr. Ellis, in as 
composed a manner as he could assume, said : 

“ Ladies, I ought, perhaps, to preface with an 
apology the confession that I have been a listen- 
er to your conversation. There are occasions, 
however, when nature triumphs over principle 
and good breeding. As this is one, I deem my- 


self excusable. The child,”—his voice faltered, 


and his forced calmness gave way, 2s in a husky 
whisper, he added, “‘ I must see her.” 

Mrs. Morley sat gazing upon him, as if sud- 
denly struck dumb. Miss Agatha, overpowered 
by conflicting emotions, and feeling that her 
hopes were at an end, covered her mortification 


by seeming to sink into a deadly swoon. 

“T must see the child of whom you have 
spoken, without delay, Mrs. Morley,” repeated 
Mr. Ellis, maintaining by a violent effort his 
self-command. 

But as well might he expect an answer from 
an Egyptian mummy as from the astonished 


woman; and unable to restrain his impatience 
longer, he darted up the stairway, and untying a 
cord by which the garret door was fastened, be- 
held a child crouched upon a small bed in one 
corner of the gloomy room. On hearing the 
door open, she buried her head in her lap, so 
that she did not know who entered ; and before 
speaking to her he cast his eyes around the 
dreary, unfurnished garret, till espying a worn, 
though richly bound book lying upon the bed, 
he took it up, and with nervous fingers turned 
over its leaves. 

It was the volume of which Agatha had spok- 
en; and as his eye fell upon the record, traced 
in a delicate female hand, he kissed the writing 
with almost reverential affection, while an ex- 
pression of mournful tenderness overspread his 
countenance. Then advancing, he laid his hand 
gently on the girl’s shoulder. ‘She sprang up 
tremblingly, but on seeing hirf, surprise banished 
all other feelings. 

“Do you know me, my little girl?” he asked, 
in a kindly tone. 

“No, sir,” she answered, regarding him some- 
what timidly. 

“Come to the window. I want to talk with 
you a little while.” 

He led her to the window, near which was a 
small trunk, on which he sat, and drawing her 
down beside him, he scanned her features mi- 
nutely. Fora time he was silent from painful 
emotion. 

In truth, she was a pitiable sight. Trembling 
with cold, her short hair falling forward on her 
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tear-stained face, her eyes swollen and inflamed 
from long weeping, she presented a mournful 
picture of childhood, forlorn and distressed. 

“ What is your name, my child ?” at length he 
inquired. 

“ Margaret Ellis, sir.” 

“ Where is your father ?” 

With drooping head, she replied that she did 
not know. 

“ How long is it since you last saw him ?” 

“I never saw him, sir,” was the reluctantly 

answer. 

“ And your mother ?” 

The question was put in a tone that seemed to 
touch the child’s heart, and with fast falling tears, 
she replied : 

“O, sir, my mother has been dead this long, 
long time!” 

“Did you always live in this city?” was the 
mext query. 

“No, sir. Ionly came here with Mrs. Mor- 
ley. We used to live in G——, and after my 
mother died, Mrs. Lee took care of me till Mrs. 
Morley took me to bring up.” 

“ How long ago was that ?” 

“ About four years I heard her say afew weeks 


“You go to school, I suppose ?” 


“O no, sir, I don’t get time; for I have all 
the rough work about the house to do.” 

“ And why are you up here in the cold such a 
day as this?” 

In a frightened whisper—for she had been for- 
bidden to mention the subject—the girl answer- 
ed that in dusting the front parlor that morning, 
she had opened a beautiful new book, which she 
read was presented to Miss Agatha by Paul 
Ellis. She gave a cry, which Miss Agatha over- 
heard, and on being told that Paul Ellis was her 
father’s name, and that the gentleman who wrote 
that must be her father, Miss Agatha questioned 
her sharply, and shat her up in the garret for her 


as he thought of the young lady’s tender com- 
passion for “the poor little creature,” through 
whom he had made her acquaintance; but with- 
out dwelling on this, he asked the little girl if 
she had anything belonging to her deceased 


She replied that she had, and on his rising 
from the trunk, she took therefrom » small box, 
which she placed confidingly in his hands. It 
contained a few ‘trinkets, and a letter bearing his 
name, which he opened eagerly, and having read 
the commencement, with a burst of emotion he 
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dew the child to.bia heart, exeleiming with ear- 
nestness : 
“ My child! my own Margaret’s child !—thank 


God, I have digcovered you!’ 


She clung to him with a tightening grasp ; for 
just then, Mrs. Morley, urged by her incensed 
grand-daughter, a , protesting against this 
unwarrantable conduct. But Mr. Ellis, subdu- 
ing his emotion, calmly assured her that words 
were useless; he had found his daughter in her 
house and she should depart with him; but as 
he never intended his child should toil for her 
daily bread, he would remunerate the ledy for 
her board and clothing. Then Margaret having 
by his desire donned her old bonnet and shawl, 
he took her by the hand and descended the 
stairs, she clinging to him fearfully till he closed 
the house door behind them. He conducted her 
into a store close by, and procuring a cab, they 
were soon driven to the house which Agatha 
Bird had hoped soon to enter as a bride. Anx- 
ious as he was to learn something of the child’s 
history, he would not harrow up her feelings by 
touching on the subject, but exerted himself to 
enliven her during the repast which was soon 
made ready, after which, exhausted by the trou- 
ble and excitement of the day, she fell into a 
deep slumber. But sleep visited not the father 
that night. Memory’s spell was upon him, and 
he sat musing on the early blighted dreams of 
love and happiness. 

Years before, when finishing his collegiate 
course at Yale, he wooed and won a fair young 
girl, an orphan, with no near kindred, to whom 
his love came as the sunlight of her existence. 
Their marrjage was private; for well he knew 
his father would not sanction it; but with the 
rashness of impetuous youth, he took the irre- 
vocable step, trusting for after-pardon. He took 
board for himself and bride at a neighboring 
farmer’s, until the conclusion of his term, when 
he resolved to return alone to his father’s home, 
reveal what he had done, and obtain permission 
to return for his bride. To Margaret, also, this 
seemed the best course, and buoyed up with an- 
ticipations of a speedy reunion, they parted-— 
parted to meet no more on earth. 

The very day of Paul’s arrival at home, his 
father accidentally discovered his secret through 
a brief letter penned by his son to inform his 
wife of his safe arrival. Mr. Ellis was dismayed 
for a moment, but his plan was soon formed, 
He was a man of iron resolution, yet of the most 
consummate policy; little scrupulous as to the 
means by which he might obtain his end. That 
evening as they sat together, and Paul was sum- 
moning resolution to reveal his secret marriage, 
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his father spoke of some business affairs in In- 
dia, which required the presence of a responsible 
agent, and proposed that his son should be that 
agent, promising to make over to him the large 
sums involved, which would render him inde- 
pendent. The crafty father represented that the 
business would not require more than one or two 
years, and it was a good opportunity for making 
money and seeing something of the world, add- 
ing in a jocular way, that a friend of his was 
already thinking of bringing about a match be- 
tween his daughter and Paul, but that he could 
never entertain the idea of a youth fresh from 
callege marrying. 

After this, Paul could not venture to reveal his 
marriage, but after much painful reflection, con- 
duded to accept his father’s offer. Though he 
grieved at the thought of leaving his loved Mar- 
garet for so long a time, yet with the buoyancy 
of youth, he imagined it would soon be past, 
and that then a life of comfort and happiness 
would be theirs. He wrote to his wife a long 
and persuasive letter, which his father took care 
should not reach its destination; and instead 
thereof she received a few hurriedly written 
lines, purporting to be from Paul, in which he 
directed her to set out immediately for G——, in 
a distant State, and there await his arrival. She 
was particularly cautioned to inform no one of 
her intentions on leaving, and not to write to him 
if he should not reach G—— at the time he an- 
ticipated, as he would not be at his father’s. 
This letter, which contained a liberal sum of 
money for her journey, completely deceived poor 
Margaret, who, intent only in following its direc- 
tions, started the next day for G——. There 
the little Margaret was born ; and then, after pa- 
tiently expecting her husband till hope became a 
mockery, she died, leaving in her daughter’s 
keeping a few trinkets, which she knew, if she 
ever chanced to meet her father, would be recog- 
nized by him as his own gifts; and a letter, in 
which she touchingly recounted her disappoint- 
ment, her anxieties, her toils and sufferings. 

The feelings of Paul when, on reaching the 
farm-house to have a parting interview with his 
wife, he heard of her sudden and unexplained 
departure, may be imagined. After lingering to 
the last possible moment in hopes of receiving 
some message from her, he left with the farmer’s 
wife a letter, and a considerable sum of money, 
to be given to her if she returned, and with a 
heavy heart embarked for Calcutta. Several 
years elapsed ere, having brought affairs to a 
successful issue, he again beheld his native land. 
Again he sought New Haven, to renew his in- 
quiries for his lost wife. His former hostess 
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produced a carefully preserved scrap of newspa- 
per, and pointed to one in the list of deaths. 
“It is her name and age, poor dear!” she said, 
sorrowfully. The name or date of the paper 
could not be learned, as the fragment had been 
brought from New York around some purchase. 

His fondest hopes forever blasted, Paul Ellis 
resumed his wanderings. The sudden death of 
his father rendered him affluent, and after jour- 
neying for years in his own and foreign lands, 
he finally made his permanent home in the city, 
in which he was destined to discover the child of 
his still regretted Margaret. There he was taken 
for an old bachelor, as he did not think it neces- 
sary to recount his unfortunate marriage, save to 
Agatha Bird, to whom he intended to confide it 
ere asking her to be his wife. 

As for that young lady, her disappointment 
and chagrin were excessive when she found her 
confident expectations baffled; but she found 
some consolation in the money her grandmother 
received, according to promise, from Mr. Ellis, 
and in giving out that she declined receiving his 
addresses when she found he was a widower! 
Mr. Ellis only smiled on hearing this. Happy 
in the instruction and companionship of his 
newly found daughter, he no longer deemed his 
home lonely or desolate. As the girl grew up, 
blooming, happy and intelligent, he sometimes 
indulged himself with a retrospective view of 
the past, and thankfully recalled the “rainy 
day,” on which, by his apropos visit to Mrs. 
Morley’s, he lost a wife, who would have made 
his old age anything but happy, and found an 
affectionate, tender and amiable daughter. 


A HEALTHY OCCUPATION, 
Some years since a committee was appointed 
in Paris to investigate the influence on the 
lic health of the stench generated by the 
shops of the ‘ Knackers.” 
the knackers consists in “the conversion of 
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dead horses to useful purposes” (!). In one 
establishment, that of Montfaucon, no fewer 
to thousand horses 
are disposed of ann as a co uence, 
the air in and about fs is constantly charged 
with effluvia from animal remains in every pos- 
sible state of decomposition. The committee 
reported in every examination made of this and 
similar establishments, that while the atmosphere 
was most “offensive and disgusting,” there 
were no facts to show that it was unwholesome. 
On the contrary, it was inferred that this and 
other callings, which expose to animal effiu 

in its utmost intensity, were conducive to health. 
During eet pes of an epidemic fever, it 
was obse that not one case occ among 
the great number of workmen in the Montfaucon 
establishment, and fewer in the neighborhood 
than in similar localities in other parts of the 
city.—Foreign Correspondence of Boston Post. 
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BY JOHN D. PRESCOTT. 


“You'p better take an umbrella ;” suggested 
mine host. 

“A umbrell aint never no harm raound here ;” 
officious!y interposed the hostler. 

I looked round me. A glorious October sun 
was rising above a ridge of the mountain. The 
morning vapors creeping lazily up the heights, 
kissed his half hid disk, and dissolved into trans- 
lucent air. Nota cloud specked the sky. The 
atmosphere was as mild, and warm as could be 
expected after a night’s embrace of the valley 
mist. Everything betokened one of those beau- 
tifal balmy early-autumn days, in which, I trust, 
discriminating reader, you delight as much as I. 
By what species of local divination, mine host 
and his clodpated ally augured the expediency 
of an umbrella, I was at a loss to determine. My 
feelings revolted against insulting such a morn- 
ing, by sight of the obnoxious article; and so, 
with a hasty adieu, and a scowl at Jim for his 
clownish insinuations against the perfectness of 
God’s handiwork, I was driven to the quay. 

Were you never on Lake Champlain at early 
morning, when the fresh sunbeams glancing 
across the dewy hills pour over one shore a 
golden flood, and immerse the other in the gloom 
of night; when the struggling mist crawling 
slowly upward through the dales, discloses the 
seasonable cowboy with his silent herd, and 
when the only sound that breaks the stillness, is 
the plashing of the water under the steamer’s 
paddles, or the winding of the early breakfast 
horn, as it echoes among the solitary hills ? 

Then have you not yet exhausted the resources 
of your country’s poetry. There are no finer 
views in American scenery, than those which 
this beautiful lake presents, Its sinuosities ren- 
der it picturesque, its associations romantic, and 
its soaring hills invest it with sublimity. There 
is not a rood of land on either shore, which is 
not eloquent of revolutionary days. Over these 
vast undulations, the audacious Stark roved, 
with his corps of rangers, making impudent re- 
connoissances, intercepting straggling foes, and 
betraying a penchant for doing harm, which 
made that hero an especial object of solicitude to 
his enemies. These solitudes once echoed with 
the thrilling strains of bugles, as the glittering 
pageant which followed the unfortunate Burgoyne 
hurried splendidly to destruction. It was that 
army’s burial march, and the primeval woods 
echoed its funeral requiem. Recollections like 
these come crowding upon the memory, and add 
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the attractiveness of historic interest to the scenes 
by which you glide. It requires no unusual 
activity of fancy to array these yet primitive 
hills in glittering uniforms and glancing bayon- 
ets, hear the sharp repercussion of musketry, 
and conceive flotillas of batteaux gliding noise- 
lessly and mysteriously within the shadows of 
the impending bluffs. 

I was amusing myself in some such imaginings 
as these, when my ear was greeted by the most 
enthusiastic, “‘Haow de dew,” that ever burst 
from a Yankee throat. I looked up, and beheld, 
stretched over my shoulder, a neck of Rosinan- 
tic proportions, and a face which I had no diffi. 
culty in recognizing as the property of a “ cute 
natyve,” who had been astonishing a crowd ef 
gaping auditors in mine host’s bar-room the 
preceding evening. 

“ Pretty as a pictur, I swaow, aint it?” 

I was surprised at so much appreciation of 
natural beauty in so uncouth a subject, but pre 
ferring to be left to my meditations, answered 
rather abruptly, when turning to a little French 
man who stood near, he repeated his ejaculation. 

“ Yes, tres bien, ver mooch fine, but ven shall 
ve have ze dejeuner, ze vat yeu call breakfast, 
hey? Ihave ver mooch pain!” 

The Yankee was evidently much disgusted at 
the small Frenchman’s incongruous style of ad- 
miring things, and being bent on indulging his 
loquacity, turned to me again. 

.“ Goin’ threw the lake ?” 

“ No 

“ P’raps you're goin’ tew 

“No!” 

“To St. Albans, it’s likely ?” 

“No!” 

“ Maybe yew’re baound tew Ty ?” 

“Ty” was the talisman that instantly opened 
my lips to that Yankee’s pertinacity. The ap- 
propriate abbreviation breathed a spirit of affeo- 
tion for the time-hallowed old citadel, which de 
lighted me. I answered that I was going 
“Ty,” and, eager to obtain any information in 
regard to the interesting locality, inquired if he 
was acquainted with the spot. ° 

“Know Ty? Imay say that I riz like s 
sphenix, aout of its ashes., Why, stranger, if I 
was goin to land, I could pint aout to ye, within 
tew feet, the actewal spot where Ethan Allen 
fust landed on the York Shore.” 

This extraordinary accuracy of informatiin 
interested me. Such minuteness I was con- 
vinced could only be the result of constant hab} 
tude with scenes so replete with historic associa 
tions, and early familiarity with local traditions. 
I therefore regarded my “ cute” friend as an in- 
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valuable acquisition, and was not alittle abashed 
when subsequent experience and reflection assur- 
ed me that he had availed himself of the largest 
poetic license, and relied with surprising audacity 
upon the obscurity of antiquity, to inflict upon 
my credulity, a narrative utterly mythical. I 
subsequently learned, that to do the marvellous, 
was part of his profession, and was consoled up- 
on the principle of the old saw, about “misery 
loving company,” by the assurance that many a 
wiser man than I had been “ done ” by this mir- 
acle of cuteness. 

Ihad long forgotten my Yankee informant, 
and was leaning over the railing, in unfeigned 
admiration of the constantly varying picture, 
when Tie-con-de-ro-ga, reverberated from stem to 
stern, through the handsome steamer. The rich, 
sonorous syllables, to which I am convinced, 
only the stentorian lungs of a Champlain steam- 
boat captain can give full effect, made every 
cranny vocal. Just ahead was a little pier, ex- 
tending several rods into the lake. Upon its ex- 
tremity was built a small station house, and near 
by stood a flag-staff, around which was gathered 
awaiting group. The bell rings, the gangway 
{s opened, the plank thrown, and—step quickly, 
my friend, the boat is not made fast—here we 
are on ground hallowed by the most vivid re- 
membrances of the days that tried men’s souls. 

From the pier, the distance to the ruins is 
about half a mile. A wretched road winds off 
the bluff, and conducts to a point, from whence 
the plateau on which stand the fortifications is 
easily accessible. As I floundered through the 
highway, I reflected that if the redoubtable Allen 
achieved his famous conquests through mud 
like this, the world had given him credit for but 
half his laurels. Mine host’s suggestion in re- 
gard to the umbrella recurred to me, and the 
species of inductien by which he had argued its 
practicability were obvious. Nothing but the 
contumaciously “ rainy season,” could evidently 
have caused such a slough. 

Instead of following the road, which bending 
around a slope, passes for some distance within 
8 few feet of the rear works (the farmer drives 
his team within a biscuit toss of what was once 
& parapet, bristling with muskets, and hot with 
blazing ordnances), I turned to the left, and as- 
cended the heights by a shorter but more difficult 
path. Onone side of the narrow way rose a 
massive wall, in some places as smooth and firm 
as when last plumbed by the masons, but in 
others sadly torn and disfigured ; a circumstance 
which a well built stone fence, a few feet distant, 
very satisfactorily accounted for. The ground 
Was strewn with rocks, which had tumbled from 


their places, and blocked up the way. I finally 
reached the plain, and stood, perhaps on the very 
spot, where eighty years ago, the bewildered 
sentinel snapped his fusee, harmless from long 
disuse, at the audacious hero, who “faced the 
tempest, and deserved the name of king.” 

The field presented an incongruous scene of 
dilapidated cellars and crumbling walls, from 
the midst of which arises a tall gray ruin, whose 
tall outline immediately attracts the attention. 
It is a portion of the old barracks, whose solid 
masonry has yet withstood the ravages of time, 
and the spoliations of neighboring farmers. It 
is to be regretted that the regularly hewn rocks 
of Ticonderoga make such excellent stone fences. 
This unfortunate peculiarity gives them an es- 
sential value in the eyes of the husbandman, who, 
like everybody else in this fast age, is ready to 
sacrifice whatever is venerable to the single con- 
sideration of utility. In an American, regard 
for the deeds with which his country’s history 
teems, should save these old walls from mutila- 
tion. I approached this yet vigorous relic with 
feelings of unmingled respect. It was once the 
officers’ quarters, and the decrepit old veteran 
who formerly explained the ruins to visitors was 
in the habit of pointing out the further door on 
the left on the upper row, as the place where the 
Commandant De la Place appeared, when Col- 
onel Allen bade him such an affectionate good 
morning. At that time, this entrance was reach- 
ed by a flight of wooden stairs, attached to the 
outside of the building, all traces of which were 
long ago obliterated. The roof of this structure 
is gone, and one end has partly fallen in, but the 
rest is comparatively well preserved. At one ex- 
tremity a tall chimney-stack stands up boldly 
against the sky, and constitutes a prominent fea- 
ture in the scene. The windowless apertures 
stare dismally, and the tottering rocks in jagged 
relief, present a picture of decay, mournfully 
significant of the ravages of the inflexible de- 
stroyer. In front is the parade, now strown with 
rocks, and rank with noxious weeds. There, on 
that memorable morning, were drawn up in two 
lines, one half on the right and the other on the 
left, eighty-three Green Mountain Boys awaiting 
breathlessly, the result of the vociferous summons 
of their leader, which was thundering around the 
barracks. 

How many a soldier, I meditated, who has 
hastened here, as the morning reveille awoke the 
echoes of the primeval solitude, now sleeps 
beneath my feet, awaiting that last reveille which 
shall summon him to attend the “innumerable 
caravan,” to be arrayed on the final morning, for 
the inspection ef his Maker. Not then, soldier, 


will burnished uniform and polished arms avail 
you, but purity of conscience, and a soul, “ shin- 
ing resplendent in the lustre of unsullied virtue.” 
How often have these mouldering stones re- 
echoed to the peals of the gun at dawn, and re- 
verberated with the martial strains, as the music 
beat down the line at morning parade? What 
tales of suffering could these crumbling vestiges 
of former strength reveal? To what groans of 
pain have they listened, as dying men brought 
to quarters by their comrades, filled the air with 
heart-breaking cries. This very spot may once 
have been the scene of some terrible conflict, or 
perhaps this ground was once stained by the 
blood of innocence, spilled by the arm of a re_ 
morseless savage. 

Ientered the officers’ quarters through one of the 
dilapidated windows. The walls of three com- 
partments are still standing in a greater or less 
degree of preservation. A few timbers are visible 
imbedded in the masonry, and partially charred 
by fire. The lower tier of windows reaches en- 
tirely to the ground, a fact which proves that a 
considerable amount of earth, introduced both 
naturally and artificially, during a long course of 
years, has raised the surface several feet above its 
original level. The limestone walls of this old 
building are in some places four feet in thickness, 
and the masonry seems solid enough to withstand 
the storms of years to come. Those venerable 
artizans were not chary of cement. Wherever 
the fissures are large enough to discover the in- 
ternal structure, small chip-stones are revealed 
swimming in seas of mortar. 

Extending from both ends of the officers’ quar- 
ters, and at right angles to them, are the two 
rows of ruins which constituted the soldiers’ 
quarters. The parade being between these 
buildings, was thus quadrangular in form and en- 
dosed on all sides by the ranges of barracks. 
The quarters of the men are now so much im- 
paired as scarcely to be identified. The walls are 
almost entirely demolished, excepting where occa- 
sionally lending each other a friendly support at 
the corners, they still rise grimly for several feet 
above the surface of the earth. The cellars piled 
up with rubbish and strewn with fragments of 
rocks, present a scene of melancholy desolation. 
Here and there the earth bas been freshly thrown 
out and small excavations appear, in which cred- 
ulous people have burrowed for treasures; but 
nothing has thus far rewarded the treasure-seck- 
ers of Ticonderoga, but discoveries of mouldering 
bones, misshapen bullets and corroded buttons. 
These, however, with a spirit intrinsically though 
not exclusively American, they convert into the 
precious metal by selling them as souvenirs. 
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Not far from the barracks, in the direction of 
the lake, is what is said to be the siteof the old 
magazine, although it possesses no features to 
distinguish it from the maze of ruins around it. In- 
to this the British once threw a shell from Mount 
Defiance, which looms up grandly on the right. 
It now presents a collection of irregular mounds, 
imperfectly bounded by a wall half hidden in 
rubbish. Roving flocks now brouse quietly on a 
spot which was once filled with ingredients ot 
destruction. 

It is but a short distance from the magazine to 
the brink of the heights upon which Ticonderoga 
stands. From this point the view up and down 
the lake is gloriously beautiful. You stand upon 
an elevation of perhaps one hundred and fifty 
feet, and embrace at a glance, one of the most 
surpassingly lovely pictures that our ever mag- 
nificent American scenery can present. Those 
warriors had certainly the smiles of an unexam- 
pled landscape to reconcile them to their obdu 
rate trade, and to the hardships of an untrodden 
wilderness. On the right is Mount Defiance, 
most happily christened, whose symmetrical 
sides, clothed in the richest emerald, seem to im- 
part a tinge to the sky against which they meet. 
It needed but a battery blazing from its bald top, 
and a flitting corps of scarlet artillerists, to com- 
plete a picture, of which the soldier, gazing from 
these heights, had often been an absorbed spec 
tator. Somewhat to the north, and nestling in 
verdure, is the little village of Shoreham, where 
Colonel Allen rendezvoused on the night before 
his expedition. 

Beneath your feet is the calm lake, at this 
point but little more than a mile in width. The 
shore line is exceedingly tortuous, so thatalthough 
one abrupt curve intercepts the glassy surface, 
another brings it again within the range of vision, 
and the landscape presents a constant succession 
of little pellucid lakes, with wavelets glistening 
in the sun, and flecked here and there by a snowy 
sail. This feature of the scene renders it ex 
ceedingly picturesque—the series of lakelets 
growing gradually smaller and smaller with the 
distance, until far beyond, between a vista of 
miniature bluffs, they are seen to melt away and 
mingle with the horizon. The sense of solitude 
is as complete, as when this region was in its 
wildest state. Not a sound breaks the stillness, 
scarcely a sign of human habitation greets the 
eye; and when one turns back, and gazes on the 
ghastly ruins, a sad, dreary sensation of loneli- 
ness insensibly creeps over the heart. 

The battlements facing the lake are built upon 
a solid ledge rising for a hundred feet almost 


perpendicularly upward from the shore. In many 
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places, the action of the frost has loosened the 
cement, and the rocks have tumbled down the 
heights, at the foot of which they lie, in unsight- 
ly heaps. In others, however, the works still 
spring up for thirty or forty feet, and present a 
surface smoothly faced, though gray, and worn 
withage. One angle of the glacis is in an extra- 
ordinary state of preservation, and with its his- 
tory tradition, as usual, has interwoven a legend 
somewhat tragical. I give it as I heard it, with- 
out vouching for its authenticity. 

During one of the many periods, when the 
French Canadians and Indians were leagued 
against the English for the possession of this 
continent, a powerful sachem of a northern tribe 
introduced his daughter for protection, within the 
walls of Ticonderoga. She was surpassingly 
beautifal, the darling of the old warrior’s heart, 
and possessing all the virtues, with none of the 
vices of the Indian character. She had plighted 
“her faith to a lithe young Indian hero, who was 
now on an expedition to St. John’s, in the north- 
ern part of the lake. Her father had sanctioned 
her betrothal, with his blessing, on the morning 
of the youth’s departure. A brevet colonel of 
French infantry attached to the garrison, being 
attracted by her beauty, assailed her with a heart- 
less tale of passion, and made proffers, which 
caused the cheeks of the young Indian girl to 
tinge with indignation and shame. 

She bitterly spurned his proposals, while at the 
same time she kept the secret of his insolence 
confined within her own bosom, lest a knowledge 
of it should alienate the high-spirited chieftain, 
her father, from his allies, and estrange him 
from a cause in which they shared a common in- 
terest. Regardless of her scorn, and unintimi- 
dated by her heroic attitude, this garrison Lotha- 
rio persisted in persecuting her with his impor- 
tunities, while she continued bravely to rely upon 
her own resources to preserve her purity, rather 
than endanger the fortunes of her father, her 
lover and her race, by hazarding a disclosure of 
her peril. 

One evening, as she was crossing the esplanade 
between the barracks and the ramparts, she was 
intercepted by the French officer, who seized her 
hand, and falling on his knees, reiterated his dis- 
honorable passion, and pointing to an orderly 
servant, who was holding the heads of a couple 
of horses behind an angle of a bastion, declared 
his purpose of forcibly abducting her, if she any 
longer refused to accede to his wishes. As quick 
a8 thought, the Indian girl broke from his grasp, 
and leaped like lightning upon the parapet, where 
she stood like Rebecca, defying the lieentious 
Brian Bois du Guilbert. There the similitude 


ends, however, for seeing the officer springing 
after her the poor Indian maiden uttered a heart- 
piercing shriek, and took the frantic leap. Her 
mangled corpse was picked up the next morning 
by a water-guard, and brought into the fort. 
Big drops of anguish stood upon the brow of the 
old warrior as he gazed on his dead girl, but his 
eyes exhibited no unmanly tokens of grief. The 
French colonel guarded his secret well, and es- 
caped the father’s retribution. 

Leaving the scene of the Indian’s tragic fate, 
and following the line of circumvallation, a short 
detour brings you upon the rear-works. Here the 
business of demolition is almost complete. Noth- 
ing remains but an irregular margin of rocks, 
piled upon each other in broken masses. From 
these rough vestiges, however, one is enabled to 
trace the outline of the bastions and curtains with 
sufficient precision. Nearly all the angles are 
clearly enough marked for identification, and 
wherever the Gothicism of all practical husbandry 
has been unusually merciful, the boundary.lines 
of the flanks and faces of the outworks may be 
distinguished. Within a few feet of the prostrate 
ramparts, winds the dreary high road, while be- 
yond is presented a dismal landscape of rugged 
fields, rockribbed, and overgrown with gnarled 
and stunted shrubs. 

This spot was the scene of one of the most 
disgraceful repulses which ever attended the 
British army in this country. The splendid ex- 
pedition under the young Lord Howe, which 
sailed down Lake George against Ticonderoga, 
with all the pomp and magnificence of martial 
pageantry, so graphically described in one of 
Cooper’s later novels, was repeatedly repulsed, 
and finally forced to a precipitate retreat, by a 
much inferior army behind these breastworks, 
under the Marquis de Montcalm. On that day, 
the life gushing from the hearts of six hundred 
soldiers, soaked this bleak plain in blood. The 

termination of this ill-starred expedi- 
tion, as the world knows, was due to the incapa- 
city of General Abercrombie, the successor of 
the unfortunate Howe, who was shotin a skir- 
mish before the battle. The Marquis de Mont 
calm gained much well-deserved credit for the 
skillfulness and bravery with which he defended 
the fortress against an enemy whose soldiers 
were veterans, and whose numbers were more 
than double those of the garrison. 

The varied imaginings, the philosophy, and 
solemn reflection, which hover around this local- 
ity, when contemplated in connection with the 
memories of its mournful history, invest it with 
an interest too touching and melancholy not to 
excite emotions in the most careless spectator. 
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Between the rear defences and the barracks, 
is an irregular plateau of several acres in extent. 
This area is undulating in its character, and its 
scanty herbage has furnished an unsatisfactory 
pasturage to many a deluded sheep, since the 
time when its once smooth surface facilitated 
only the passage of gun-carriages and artillery 
horses. Ata point about three-fourths the dis- 
tance across the plain, is cut a deep trench, whose 
course ruus nearly parallel with the outer works. 
In some places the walls of the talus or slope 
are in perfect preservation. Its rocks, imbedded 
as they are in solid embankments of earth, are 
less assailable than those above ground, and the 
peculiarity of its position has defended it against 
the despoiling hands of those, whose ancestors it 
once preserved from spoliation. In other places, 
however, more accessible, the masonry of both 
the scarp and counterscarp is entirely obliterated, 
and nothing remains to indicate its course but an 
irregular chasm. The part which exhibits the 
least mutilation and decay, is at a point where, 
to preserve its parallelism, the trench makes an 
angle, corresponding with a salient angle of the 
exterior defences. Here, the facing of the walls 
is still perfect, although the cement has crumbled 
from between the stones, and externally, the sur- 
faces present a toppling and unsteady appearance. 
The mortar within, however, holds them with a 
tenacity which would preserve the structure for 
years if let alone. 

I had nearly finished my explorations, and 
‘was enjoying the glorious view from the edge of 
the bluff, when I was accosted by a man, whose 
accent. betrayed an Hibernian pedigree. He 
pointed to a microscopic shanty, far down at the 
base of the heights, and told me, that though 
that had been his habitation for half-a-dozen 
years, he knew nothing about the ruins. Shade 
of Mr. Jonathan Oldbuck! Six years a dweller 
on a spot whose every mouldering rock tells a 
tale, and so insensible! In an American, such 
extraordinary apathy would at once have subject- 
ed him to the suspicion of not being indigenous. 
In an exotic Irishman, it was less remarkable. 
He soon disclosed the object of his visit, by ex- 
hausting a capacious pocket of sundry relics, all 
well authenticated and duly apprised. The in- 
ventory of his small stock comprised bullets, per- 
fectly whitened, and of a variety of forms, shot 
rough and mishapen from incrustations of rust, 
gun-flints, and Indian arrow heads. All these 
he told me, the earth around his dwelling yield- 
ed plentifully ; and occasionally the spade struck 
against the decaying bones of some soldier, who 
had been buried where he fell. The man dilated 


lugubriously upon these rough mementoes, and 


told their probable history, with remarkable une- 
tion. He was evidently one of those, who, 
“grieved for an hour perhaps;” and would 
doubtless rehearse the same eloquent narrative to 
the next visitor who encouraged him to empty 
his pockets. 

I was indebted to the Irishman for an intro- 
duction to one of the most interesting and best 
preserved ruins which Ticonderoga now affords. 
It is the bakery. This is a subterranean room, 
situated within the range of barracks, which 
formed the side of the parade, opposite the of- 
ficers’ quarters, and is accessible from one of the 
dilapidated cellars. The aperture by which it is 
entered, is half-choked up with rubbish and fall- 
en stones. It is an oblong apartment, with an 
arched roof, pierced on ‘one side by a sky-light, 
which is now in so ruinous a state as to present 
merely the appearance of an irregular hole. 
The masonry of the arch is two or three feet 


covered with the clay and rocks, which have 
found access through the door and window. At 
the further extremity, are two dark holes, the 
entrances to the ovens. *They are now obstruct- 
ed by loose earth and rocky fragments. It is 
currently reported and believed, throughout the 
neighborhood, that there are two underground 
passages, connected with these ovens, one con- 
ducting under the bluff to the shore of the lake, 
and the other leading to a well, yet visible by the 
roadside. No one, however, has had the temerity 
to explore them. The extraordinary massive- 
ness and solidity of this old structure, indicates 
that the original engineers properly appreciated 
the sanctity of the cuisine, and were unusually 
prodigal of genius in consecrating an inviolable 
temple to the divinest of arts. 

As I crawled out of the narrow aperture a large 
raindrop struck my hand, and simultaneously my 
guide ejaculated, that ; “sure, this wither would 
make a fish of him intirely!” Mine host’s im- 
plied prediction was verified ; the sky was over- 
cast, and the fast falling drops were giving a dark- 
er tint to the gray rocks. I bade a hasty fare- 
well to “Old Ty,” whose grim ruins seemed to 
glare reproachfully, through their ghastly win- 
dows, that there had been, “a chiel among them 
takin’ notes” of their present imbecility, and 
decrepitude, and floundered to the hotel. 
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“ Right on the Goose Question.” —Somebody 
making use of this familiar quotation, the other 
day, a matter-of-fact gentleman present said, “I 
don’t know what you * goose.” 

“ Ah! my friend,” rep the ‘somebody,’ 
“not toknow a goose, argues yourself unknown. 


Witty, but not very complimentary. : 


in thickness, and is perfectly solid. The floor is . 


“MOTHER, I AM WEARY,” 


BY MES. 5. DAWES. 
A correspondent of the Elmira biican sa 

trip over the New York be 
dent occurred that touched every beholder’s heart with 
pity. A comparati young lady, 
husband having recently died 

southward, having in her care an 
Senghter of some six years. The little 
pet an autumnal sky, and as delicate as 


as delicate and 
of of Ceylon. 
heart for th 


comfort was unceasingly manifested. 
anon from the car window, she turned to her moth 
saying: ‘‘ Mother, lam weary—when 


that 


shall we get home 


After a time she fell into a gentle slumber, and awaking 
suddenly a radiant smile overspreading her features, she 
upward: ‘‘ Mother, there is papa!— 


exclaimed, pointing 

home at last!” and expired.) 

“0 mother, I am weary, I would lean upon thy breast, 
For my head is aching sadly, and I long to be at rest. 
And tell me, are we near? shall we see our home to-day 
For mother, I am weary, I am weary of the way. 


“T would see it once again, for the skies look brighter 


there, 
And I fancy I could breathe more freely in its air. 
“Tis the dearest spot I know, I love its cherished name, 
I wonder, mother darling, if it’s looking just the same? 


“Tt is not hidden now by its summer veil of leaves, 


And looking yonder, mother, do you see it through the 


trees? 
Oar journey has been long, and I would cease to roam, 
For mother, I am weary, I am weary for my home. 


“Through the window by my side I've been looking all 


the day, 
And thinking, mother dear, how long we’ve been away. 
And you look weary too, but rest shall be so sweet, 
When once again at home the absent ones we’ll meet.’ 


“T see it, darling mother, I see your cheering smile, 
And now my weary eyes, I will close them for awhile; 
And fold me closer now, still closer to thy heart, 

For something tells me,mother,that you and I must part.” 


The little maiden slept, and o’er her brow of snow 

There gathered in her slumber, a bright, celestial glow, 
And a radiant smile of love o’er her little features stole, 
And thro’ her waking eyes beamed forth her happy soul. 


“0 mother, he is coming, I see my dear papa! 

He’s wings are like the angels, his face is like a star. 

He's holding out his arms, the weary hours are past, 

To a fairer world I’m going, I’ve found my home at last!” 


BY MBS. M. E. ROBINSON. 


Waxing and talking, riding and reading, la- 
boring and lounging, Ichabod Wise smoked. It 
was puff, puff, puff, from morning till night, and 
from night till—bedtime. Cigars found as nat- 
ural a resting place between his lips as did the 
tongue in hismouth. and sleeping were 
the only occupations in which they could con- 
veniently be dispensed with, although he argued 
that an hour’s smoke, were he vervous or rest- 
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dressed in deep 


girl was 


er 


hingly beautiful was the caeetion of her 
mother, whose solicitade for the daughter's 
Looking ever and 


less, lulled him into a delicious slamber; and a 
four cent Havana proved the best dessert he 
could taste. Mrs. Wise needed no perfumery ; 
the extract of smoke was most thoroughly dis- 
seminated through her entire wardrobe ; collars 
and caps, gloves,and gaiters alike heralded their 
coming. The peculiar odor had so impregnated 
every apartment, that none could long remain 
ignorant of the habits of the master of the house. 
The neat wife aired and aired, opening wide the 
windows and doors on every practicable occa- 
sion for the egress of the unwelcome essence, 
besides burning various condiments in the hope 
of overpowering the predominating exhalation. 
Alas for Mrs. Wise! she utterly failed in her 
laudable intention. 

“Ichabod,” she said, gathering up the cigar- 
ends and ashes that that individual regularly de- 
posited upon the mantel, “I wish you’d leave 
off smoking.” 

« Ah!” responded placid-faced Ichabod. 

“Yes; wont you?” 

“T’ll see about it; perhaps it’ll come right 
one of these days. But I don’t see, Rebecca, 
how you can have the heart to wish to cut off 
such a simple and harmless gratification—such 
a cheap amusement.” 

“Tt is neither harmless nor cheap,” was the 
reply. 

Mr. Wise took out his cigar and smiled in- 
credulously. 

“ It is a dirty habit, too,” resumed Mrs. Wise, 
energetically. ‘A gentleman will not suffer 
his mouth to be soiled by contact with tobacco 
in any form ; at least, that is my opinion.” 
“But smoking is not chewing, my dear? I 
wouldn’t be guilty of chewing; it is a dreadful 
bad way for a man to get into—chewing is.” 

“ One is as bad as the other, though perhaps 
the former is not quite so obnoxious to the gen- 
erality of people,” she rejoined. 

« But my dear, smoking is fashionable, every- 
body smokes ; and what the majority do, must 
be right.” And the speaker strengthened his 
argument by an emphatic puff. 

“Fashionable! And because some Seiisiage 
exquisite discharges a mouthful of smoke in a 
lady’s face, you would feel yourself warranted 
in doing the same thing, would you? Fie, 
Ichabod !” 

“ My dear Rebecca, you’re quite off the track ; 
I smoke in the street, as you well know,” re- 
turned the quiet Ichabod ; “ yet I consider it de- 
cidedly out of taste to go on a public promenade 
with a lighted cigar in one’s mouth. In fact, 
were I a lady, I should object to walking with a 
gentleman addicted to the habit.” 


in 
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“Yet you see no impropriety in puffing 
smoke into my face whenever you feel dispos- 
ed !” retorted Mrs. Wise. 

“There’s an enormous difference between 
you and the public, Rebecca ; you’re my wife— 
a favored individual, with whom I am to feel no 
diffidence, no restraint, no formality. If Ican’t 

' smoke in your presence, where can I smoke ?” 

“But it makes me sick and dizzy; I’ve as- 
sured you of that a great many times, Mr. 
Wise.” 

“Tt can’t be possible! Why, when I’m sick, 
it makes me well! Strange we are constituted 
so differently !” 

Ichabod lighted afresh Havana. Rebecca 

looked resolute. 

“T’ve a mird to learn to smoke myself,” she 
said, after observing him a few moments. “If 
it is such an unalloyed gratification, I should 
like to participate in it. What a famous time 
we could have puffing away together !” 

“ Capital! try it, Rebecca! I shan’t oppose it 
in the least. If there’s one bad trait of charac- 
ter that I don’t possess, it’s selfishness; I enjoy 
myself, and I’m willing and desirous that every- 
body else should do the same. I smoke, and 
T’ve no objections to your smoking; or snuffing, 
or chewing, if you like them better. Individual 
sovereignty is a great thing, Mrs. Wise !” 

A cloud of blue vapor so enveloped the sa- 
pient head of Ichabod that he did not see the 
peculiar expression of his wife’s face ; the fixed 
determination, the suddenly formed purpose. 
Silence prevailing, the individual with the cigar 
began to feel drowsy ; ‘the puffs were fainter and 
farther apart, and finally the fascinating roll of 
tobacco was taken from his mouth and laid upon 


the mantel. Sleep took possession of the senses 


of Ichabod, who was Wise by name if not by 
nature. 

“You have not given me the money for din- 
ner,” observed Mrs. Wise, as her connubial 
partner was leaving the house, upon the next 
mo 

“J laid it on the mantel, last night. You will 
find it there.” 

Mrs. Wise looked in the place indicated and 
found part of acigar and some burned frag- 
ments of a bank note. Holding them up to 
view, she said : 

“ A harmless habit is smoking, certainly !” 

“ Why—how in the world—” 

“A cheap amusement, and cheap in its re- 
sults; isn’t it, husband 

“ How could that happen? I surely didn’t—” 

“Yes, you surely did put a lighted on 
this bill, and here are the remains of it. A sim- 
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ilar thing has happened twice before. Ah! 
here is a V inone corner. Five dollars gone 
for half a cigar !” 

Ichabod had go relish for a lengthened con- 
versation on this particular theme; so he pro- 
duced more money and hurried away. 

His wife Rebecca mused. 

“When we walk he smokes, when we talk he 


smokes. Everything smells of cigars, from my- 


self down to the scrubbing-brush. It’s a habit 
that costs me a great deal of annoyance, and 
him a great deal of money. It ruins his health 
and my carpets. It consumes a great deal of — 
time and tobacco, and mortifies and embarrasses 
me not a little. Cannot something be done to 
show him the folly of being enslaved by a Prin- 
cipe or an Havana? Cannot I, a woman, pos- 
sessing, perhaps, in some degree a woman’s wit 
and shrewdness, invent some way to cure him of 
smoking? I’d learn to puff myself, but unfor- 
tunately I have a very vivid recollection of an 
experimentin the smoking line, practised in my 
younger days. My sensations were not pleasur- 
able; I have no hesitation in confessing that I 
was decidedly miserable. I felt so little like my- 
self, that I should be unwilling to risk losing my 
identity again. “Like cures like” may be a 
good maxim, but in this case it isn’t available. 
Yet Ichabod must be cured.” 

On the following day Mr. and Mrs. Wise de- 
scerided to the dining-room together. The for- 
mer took from his pocket a cigar case and pro- 
ceeded to get up an appetite for breakfast by the 
use of a portion of its contents; while the lat- 
ter, producing an enormous snuff box, compos- 
edly took a generous pinch. Almost immedi- 
ately a hearty sneer followed this simple action ; 


then another, and still another, until sternutation 


promised to be Mrs, Wise’s employment for the 
day. 

Ichabod started at these unusual manifesta- 
tions, smoked away faster than ever, and then 
endeavored to look much amused. But Re- 
becca’s face reflected mo merriment; she was 
sober, nay serious, as (the snuff having spent 
its force) she took her seat at table and began 
to pour the coffee. When the meal was con- 
cluded, the cigar and snuff were resumed. 
Smoking and sneezing were as earnestly carried 
on as though they constituted the chief employ- 
ment of life. A rocking chair held Mrs. Wise, 
snuff box in hand, and Mr. Wise leaned his 


back against the wall, manifestly regarding the 
matter as an excellent joke. As long as the 
cigar did duty, so long was snuff administered 
to an unoffending nose; when that was laid 
aside, the box of goodly proportions was con- 
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signed to her pocket, to remain till its rival again 
called it forth. 

“Come down to the store this morning, Re- 
becca, and I’ll go with you to look at those paint- 
ings on exhibition,” said our hero, determined 
to take no notice of this new freak of his wife’s. 
“Come at ten; I have an hour then at my own 
disposal.” 

Rebecca went; she was fond of paintings ; 
but the snuff box went, too. 

When, as usual, Ichabod’s mouth was equip- 
ped with a cigar, a pinch of Maccaboy found its 
way to his helpmate’s nostrils; the effect was 
not quite so startling as in the first application, 
but the pedestrians who jostled past our couple 
were occasionally startled by a series of sneezes, 
commencing piano and ending forte. 

From being amused Mr. Wise began to feel 
eomewhat annoyed. His wife wasa very pretty 
woman and very prettily dressed ; he disliked to 
see a huge snuff box in her gloved hand, or wit- 
ness the curious, inquisitive glances of passers- 
by. He had purposely refrained from speaking 
of this new phase, in the morning, hoping it 
would prove of short duration. But now matters 
looked threatening. What did sheintend todo? 
Why, take snuff, it was evident, and whenever 
and wherever it suited her fancy. He flung away 
his cigar and quickened his steps; Mrs. Wise 
concealed her box, and he breathed easier. 

“T wont seem to remark this freak, and doubt- 
less she will soon tire of it; indifference will be 
better than expostulation,” thought the long- 
headed Ichabod, as they entered the exhibition 
room. Women are so fractious and obstinate, 
at times, that one feels necesitated to let them 
have their own way.” 


Now habit so tyrannized over the forbearing 


husband, that he could not enjoy looking at the 
fine paintings hanging about him, without a 
cigar between his lips. He would not insist 
upon having it lighted, but he wanted to feel its 
sympathizing presence—to be certain of its con- 
soling proximity. ‘The distance was short be- 


tween his pocket and his mouth, and the desire 


was put into action in less time than we have 
been putting the thoughtitito words. Absorbed 
in a beautiful landscape, for a brief space he 
forgot the existence of Mrs. Wise; but a hur- 
ried glance around discovered her quietly sitting 
on a sofa opposite, in the act of tapping the 
cover of the dreaded box. Already she was 
beginning to attract attention. He caught her 
eye at the moment her finger and thumb secured 


asmall quantity of the fragrant powder, and at 
the same instant he unaccountably dropped his 
. Havana; while the snuff, strange to say, was 
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recklessly wasted on the dirty floor. Curious 
coincidence! Twice or thrice his fingers wan- 
dered nervously to his pocket, but he mastered 
the inclination, and walked about as indifferent- 
ly as though cigars had no existence. P 

“Plague take the woman!” he muttered. 
“ What crotchet has she got into her head now, 
I wonder? I never knew,she was addicted to 
snuff-taking. Detestable habit! worse than 
smoking a pipe or chewing opium! I hope she 
doesn’t intend to keep it up, at home and abroad. 
If she does, I’IL—TI’ll apply fora divorce! Snuff! 
But I wont appear to notice it, and I’ve no doubt 
she’ll keep the dirty thing out of sight.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Wise left the hall, discussing the 
merits of the different pictures, snuff and cigars 
being mutually avoided. Upon going home to 
dinner, he found some relatives whom he had 
not seen for some years, and to whom Mrs. W. 
was a total stranger. But it seems that she had 
introduced herself, and—her snuff box; for as 
Ichabod entered, she was engaged in passing it 
around for the good of the company. 

“Excuse me, Mrs. Wise; I never use snuff; 
but mother will be happy to keep you company,” 
said a young cousin, good humoredly, declining 
the offered box. 

The new-comer was so much confused by this 
(to him) extraordinary behaviour, that he failed 
to do himself justice in the greeting of his 
friends. That his wife might persevere in her 
new undertaking, had never occurred to him; 
and that she should expose her weakness (for so 
he viewed it) before company, was a greater 
wonder. The dinner, which was excellent, he 
could not relish; visions of accidental deposits 
of snuff in the gravy and pudding, interfered 
with his appetite, which was generally keenly 
appreciative of good cooking. But he kept up 
an animated conversation with his guests to dis- 
guise the newly fledged prejudice. About half 
an hour after leaving the table, the host began 
to feel uneasy; the trouble was, he wanted to 
smoke. And smoke he did, after remarking 


“that he hoped that cigars were not offensive to 


any one present.” No dissenting voices being 
heard, Ichabod’s happiness commenced; but 
simultaneously with the cigar-case appeared the 
snuff box, Mrs. Wise treating herself to the 
scented powder with the gusto of an old grand- 
mother. 

“Tchabod smokes and I snaff; he uses to- 
bacco rolled and I powdered,” she went on to 
say, with great sang froid. “I really felt quite 
lonesome to sit and see him enjoying himself so 
much, cut off as I seemed to be from any part 
of his gratification ; so I got some genuine old 


Maccaboy, and now I feel quite contented-like. 
To be sure, I sneezed a great deal, at first, which 
was a slight drawback to my happiness ; but now 
I can take as big a pinch as anybody, and not 
, have my Lead feel as though it was going to fly 
off. Once I used to think that smoking was a 
vile practice and snuff-taking a disgusting habit ; 
but it’s wonderful haw completely my prejudices 
on these points have been overthrown, and, as 
I may say, thrown to the winds. Yes, it’s al- 
most miraculous how my opinions have changed ! 
Aunt,” she added, turning abruptly to an elder- 
ly lady near her, “I shouldn’t wonder at all if I 
should soon take to cigarettos.” 

““Thope not, my dear,” was the response. 

“ And why not?” queried Mrs. Wise, in seem- 
ing surprise. 

* Because—don’t be offended, my dear, at an 
old woman’s opinion—because a lady’s breath 
should never smell of smoke.” 

Rebecca langhed and fortified herself by 
another liberal pinch out of the capacious snuff 
box. 

“ That’s a primitive idea, aunt. Do you not 
know that to smoke well is considered an ele- 
gant accomplishment, now-a-days? It’s decid- 
edly genteel !”” 

A pitying smile was the only reply to this en- 
thusiastic ayerment. 

“ Pipes are vulgar ; I don’t think I would pat- 
ronize pipes ; but I don’t doubt I should look 
charmingly smoking a cigaretto. And then 
Ichabod and I can take so much comfort togeth- 
er. Poor fellow! he’s puffed away so many 
hours alone, that it’s quite time his taste were 
reciprocated. Say, Ichabod, wont it be delight- 
fal ?” 

At this glowing picture of future felicity the 
visitors exchanged significant glances, and Icha- 
bod, with flushed face and hurried manner, left 
the room, pleading an imperative engagement. 
That his wife was fast taking leave of her senses, 
he was tempted to believe; else why did she act 
so peculiarly and use such strange words? He 
preferred to listen to two lectures aday upon the 
ill effect of cigar smoking, than hear her make 
such a remark as her last one, or see her take 
such huge pinches of snuff. His wife’s pretty 
fingers and classic nose soiled with snuff! Pah! 
it was too revolting to think of! 

“Take care, sir—take care of my corns! 
said a voice, and looking up, Mr. Wise recog- 
nized his old family physician whom he was 
about running over. 

“Ah, pardon me, doctor! I was eareless,/I 
fear. 

“ Monstrously so! At the rate you were going 
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I might have been crushed, if I hadn’t been for- 
tunate enough to gain your attention,” pursued 
the professional man, good naturedly, putting 
his capacious person in motion. 

“The truth was, doctor, I was thinking,” 


said Mr. Wise, apologetically. 

“Of what?” 

“ My wife.” 

“Then you can be pardoned; for few hus- 
bands are guilty of thinking about their wives, 
especially after being a married man so long as 
you have!” was the laughing retort. 

“Don’t joke, doctor! I’m not in the mood; 
besides, I want your advice.” 

The small, twinkling eyes of the physician 
were fixed an instant on the sober visage of 
Ichabod ; then he said : 

“ Well—your wife ?” 

“« My wife, sir, I’m suspicious, is in a very bad 
way.” 

“In a bad way! Why didn’t you let me 
know before, and get a prescription for her? 
Negligence, sir, negligence !” famed Esculapius. 

“Because I haven’t supposed, until to-day, that 
she needed attention,” replied Ichabod, in an 
humble tone. 

“The symptoms, sir, the symptoms?” per- 
emptorily. 

“ Water from the head, snuffing, and violent 
and continuous sneezing.” 

“Bad, very bad! Catarrh—the most aggra- 
vated kind of catarrh! I'll drop in and examine 
the case this very afternoon, by your leave.” 

“Do so, my dear doctor; but first let me re- 
move any wrong impression my words may have 
given you. My wife will not confess herself 
sick ; women are so eccentric about such mat- 
ters, sometimes, you know.” 

“ Ah, don’t trouble yourself! I perfeetly un- 
derstand the whims of the feminine world.” 
And thereupon Dr. Bolus complacently pro- 
duced his snuff box, wrapped the cover, and 
snuffed with much satisfaction ; which movement 
caused Mr. Wise to recoil in alarm. Bolus 
sneezed and walked on, while his young friend 
went puffing in an opposite direction. The lat- 
ter heard several sternutatory explosions after 
the old doctor turned the next corner, distant 
about rifle range, which caused him to quicken 
his footsteps, and exclaim : 

“ Confounded bad habit for man or beast is 
snuffing! If I had a dog that took snuff, I be- 
lieve I should kill him!” 

Ichabod returned to tea at the usual hour. 
When he opened the parlor door his wife was in 
the very act of sneezing. Dr. Bolus was pres- 
ent, and she was taking snuff with him very 
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cosily—with the nonchalance of a veteran who 
has snuffed ten pounds a year. Alarming spec- 
tacle ! both physician and patient were indulging 
in the contents of that odious box! He fancied 
the former looked unusually grave, and felt not 
a little curious to know what his opinion 


might be. 

“T find your lady affected with a very singu- 
lar disease of the head,” Dr. Bolus remarked : 
“TI haven’t met with a case just like it for sev- 
eral years.’’ 

“Indeed! What seems to be the difficulty ?” 
said Ichabod, somewhat wrought upon by the 
doctor’s serious manner. 

“Tt is an obstruction of the estachian tubes, 
with an accumulation of morbid matter upon 
the pituitary glands, which affects the whole 
sensorium,” quoth the doctor, with professional 
solemnity. 

“‘ Nothing dangerous, I presume?” added the 
husband. 

“ All derangements of the human system are 
dangerous, if neglected or improperly treated,” 
remarked Bolus. 

“You can set her to rights ina few days, 
doubtless ?” continued Ichabod, who was now 
getting really anxious. : 

“The brain, my young friend, is a very diffi- 
cult organ to reach,” asserted the doctor, with 
* emphasis. “A little reflection will convince 
you that it is not easy to apply theremedy to the 
diseased structure.” 

“ You don’t mean to affirm that you have no 
medical agent that will apply to her case?” ex- 
claimed Ichabod, now quite nervous. 

“ Certainly not,” replied the doctor, reaching 
across the centre table to dip his thumb and 
finger ito Mrs. Wise’s snuff box. “There is a 
remedy.” 

“ What is it?” queried Ichabod, with evident 
perturbation. 

“ Har-chew!” went the doctor. 

“ Har-chew !” followed the patient. 

Pe used their handkerchiefs, and then Bolus 

“Snuff,” with a solemnity befitting the oc- 
casion. 

“ Snuff,” repeated the fair patient, feelingly. 

“Snuff!” added Ichabod, starting from his 
seat as though a highly galvanized plate of zinc 
— introduced between his person and the 
“ Snuff,” continued the doctor, “ is—” 

** An invention of the devil!” cried Ichabod. 

“ Har-chew !” quoth Mrs. Wise. 

“Snuff is a very cheap and convenient rem- 
edy, and acts powerfully on the olfactory nerves, 
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and even on the substance of the brain itself,” 
pursued Bolus. 

“I should think it might!” groaned Ichabod. 
And at that instant the doctor’s nose went off 
with a terrible explosion. 

“ But seriously, doctor, is there no alterna- 
tive? It is a most disgusting remedy ?” 

“On the contrary, sir, ’tis a most delightful 
medicament. In the course of a year, by plen- 
tiful application of Maccaboy, your wife will 
sneeze away all her bodily ailments—a very easy 
way of getting rid of trouble, I think. But I 
wont warrant a cure unless she will take it often. 
I'd advise you to purchase it by the bladder ; half 
a dozen bladders, sir, will work wonders in her 
case,” 

“Bat, my dear sir,” remonstrated Ichabod, 
“my wife’s a small woman, and will by no 
means hold so much snuff. Why, I apprehend 
that she would actually sneeze her brains out in 
three months !’’ 

“ Supply the vacuum with snuff,” suggested 
the doctor, quietly. 

“TI begin to think you have done that your- 
self!” retorted Ichabod. 

“You are at liberty to think what you please, 
but Mrs. Wise must take snuff.” 

“You are particularly disagreeable, doctor ! 
Reflect; think of a young and pretty woman, 
like Mrs. Wise, going about with a vile snuff 
box in her hand, filling her model nose with the 
loathsome powder, scattering it over her embroi- 
dery, into her daily bread, perchance, destroying 
the whiteness of white handkerchiefs, and sneez- 
ing to the right and left like a confirmed old 
doser. What is more disgusting than to see a 
respectable female going about with a black spot 
on the tip of hernose! Positively, I can’t think 
of Rebecca’s taking powdered tobacco !” 

“ But tobacco does you a great deal of good, 
husband,” said Mrs. Wise, demurely. 

Ichabod made no answer. 

“Tt prevents your food from hurting you, 
quiets your nerves, keeps your head clear, and is 
such a comfort to you generally. To be sure it 
makes your breath bad, scents up the house and 
clothing, takes considerable time, burns up things 
occasionally, gives me the sick-headache, and 
costs quite a sum of money ; but all this is but 
a trifle compared with the good smoking does, 
and the enjoyment it brings.” 

There was a momentary pause. 

“ Doctor, will it affect my breath any ?” naive- 
ly inquired Mrs. Wise. 

“T’m sorry to say that it will. It will make 
your voice sharp, also, and impair your intellect, 
somewhat, if you persist in ita few years.” 


“ Affect her breath, make her voice sharp, im- 
pair | er intellect! Horrible!” 

Now Mrs. Wise had a breath sweet as a rose, 
a voice like a silver flute, and a fine intellect ; 
and to think that any of these should suffer was 
terrific to Ichabod. He tried to make some 
compromise with the doctor, but Bolus was in- 
exorable. He then shifted his ground and pre- 
tended to regard it asa joke or an innocent con- 
spiracy; but the doctor became severe and ac- 
cused him of having no real regard for his wife’s 
health ; while the latter applied her handker- 
chief to her eyes, and seemed to be deeply in- 
jured in her feelings. In fact her visuals grew 
very red and inflamed, which was accounted for, 
afterward, by the circumstance that she got snuff 
into them. The unfortunate Ichabod yielded 
with an ill grace, and spent the evening out. 

He passed through varied experiences after 
that eventful evening. Maccaboy pervaded the 
house; it seemed as diffusive as cigar-smoke, 
penetrating everything, leaving everywhere the 
impress of its odor. The large snuff box ap- 
peared alike in the kitchen, dining-room, parlor, 
and bondoir; it rested beside Ichabod’s cigar 
case at night. He found the aromatic powder 
on his best handkerchiefs, on the combs and 
brushes, and on the toilet table. The sound of 
sternutation became terrible to his ears; he ran 
when he heard persons sneeze in the street. He 
lost confidence in his daily bread, and slily wip- 
- ed his plate with his napkin when he dined. 

What could honest Ichabod do? He entered 
into a solemn treaty with Mrs. Wise. The ar- 
ticles of capitulation were exceedingly simple 
and to the point: He agreed to leave off smok- 
ing if she would renounce snuffing. He was 
to bid an everlasting adieu to Havanas, and she 
was to say to Maccaboy farewell for ever. The 
snuff box and the cigar-case were laid away to- 
gether. The house was thoroughly aired, and 
the nauseating sphere of tobacco expurgated by 
various processes. The powdered weed was 
cast out, and the weed in rolls went with it. 
And it was a joyful day to Mrs. Wise when the 
filthy smoke fiend was exorcised and laid. There 
were no more choking fumes in the parlor, di- 
wing-room, and boudoir. Her wardrobe became 
purified, at length, of the breath of tobacco. 
The abominations that follow in the track of the 
confirmed puffer firtally departed. 

Mrs. Wise’s diseases vanished also. Dr. Bo- 
Jus shragged his shoulders and looked sagacious 
whenever he met Ichabod ; while the latter, after 
he had fairly broken from the thraldom of smok- 
ing, could langh at the conspiracy without 


A PARISIAN PANTOMIMIST. 


is the best pantomimist and clown 
in Paris. In a piece lately produced, called the 
Brass Noir, in which he is conspicuous, I really 
thought I should laugh myself todeath—verdict : 
died of a clown at a small theatre! It is a par- 
ody on Gerard de Nerval’s Main de Gloire, and 
the most ludicrous parody imaginable. Pierrot 
in a battle with a negro, loses one of his arms 
after having torn off that of his adve , who 
has fled, carrying away the white arm. Pierrot, 
desolate, like the at the garden gate, goes 
in search of a celebrated surgeon, who adroitl 
adjusts the foreign arm to his mutilated shoul- 
der. Unfortunately the black arm is the arm of 
a rogue, mauvais sujet, a thief, a pickpocket, 
a rake, a canaille, etc., and it obstinately retains 
the manners of its first master ; passes, 
sing a will of its own entirely independent of 
ned Pierrot, who is a very honest fellow, it 
eads him into all sorts of difficulties. The 
black arm steals a sack of money, which the 
white arm honestly refuses to touch, gives blows 
with its fist, takes the pretty girls by the waist 
and chucks them under the chin, tickles Pierrot 
to make him laugh in a pathetic situation, and 
finally, in spite of the virtue and remonstrances 
of the rest of himself, leads him off to prison. 
At the end, however, all is arranged. Pierrot 
regains his own arm once more, marries the girl 
of his heart, punches the negro’s head, and all 
terminates happily. The idea is comic, is it not? 
The representation is droll, beyond expression. 
— Correspondent of the Post. 


Paul 


AN INCH OF RAIN. 

In Lieut. Maury’s “Physical Geography of 
the Sea,” he computes the effect of a single Tach 
of rain falling upon the Atlantic Ocean. The 
Atlantic includes an area of twenty-five millions 
of square miles. Su an inch of rain to 
fall upon only one-fifth of this vast expanse. 
“Tt would weigh,” says he, “three hundred and 
sixty thousand millions of tons; and the salt 
which, as water, it held in solution in the sea, 
and which, when that water was taken up as va- 
por, was left behind to disturb equilibrium, weigh- 
ed sixteen million more tons, or nearly twice as 
much as all the ships in the world could carry at 
acargo each. It might fall in a ; but oceu- 
py what time it might in falling, this rain is cal- 
culated to exert so much force—which is incon- 


the fall of rain su . And yet, so gentle 
are the o ions 0: that movements 80 
vast are unperceived.”—Philadelphia Post. 


defied So and his rooster. Whoever ob- 


much effort, though it was at his own expense. 


jected to 
truth. 
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| ceivably great—in disturbing the equilibrium of 
’ the ocean. If all the water discharged by the 
; Mississippi River during the year were taken up 
: in one mighty measure, and cast into the ocean 
4 at one effort, it would not make a greater dis- 
4 | turbance in the equilibrium of the sea than would 
Discontent produces much of our discomfort, 
and all of our improvement. I Plato had de- 
: | fined man as a grumbling biped, he might have 


RIDING A CAMEL 
BY THE OLD ’UN. 


We see that the camels imported by the Uni- 
ted States—Z Pluribus Unum—have “ arriv,” 
and we hope our western Yankees will have a 
good time in riding them; our own private 
opinion in the meantime, being, that it is a good 
deal easier to back a Durham cow than a Bac- 
trian camel. We recollect witnessing a first ex- 
periment several years ago at the Lion Theatre in 
this city. The victim was Dan Reed, a gentle- 
man pretty well known to old play goers in this 
city, as one of the best stage tyrants of his day. 
As Gessler in William Tell, he was perfeetly 
excruciating. In private life his temper was 
none of the sweetest, and we believe it was utter- 
ly impossible for Dan to “roar as gently asa 
sucking dove.” 

Well, to our story. The management of the 
“Lion,” brought out the melodrama of Blue 
Beard, with the “ whole resources of the unrival- 
led establishment,” “with a reckless disregard 
of cost,” as Mr. Crammles would have said, and 
in a “ style to bid defiance to any other establish- 
ment in the world.” The great “card” was a 
bridal procession, in which were introduced two 
live elephants, a camel, and a stud of horses. 
Dan Reed was cast for Abomilique, the “ three- 
tailed bashaw,” and was expected to mount the 
camel. Though he protested against a first 
Class actor, in addition to the humiliation of 
“playing with a menagerie,” being obliged to 
appear on the back of a “ferocious animal,” as 
he styled the camel, still he was obliged to sub- 
mit to the requirements of the management. 

The first night came and a crowded house. 
At the close of the first act, the procession came 
on, and went off amidst uproarous applause. 
Such a big elephant was never seen on any stage. 
And Dan on his camel was magnificent. His 
blue beard shone with the brilliancy of a Cairn 
Gorme, and his sabre and spangles “ brought 
down” the million. Yet, in the midst of his 
stories and elevated position some ten feet in the 
air, those who were nearest to him might have 
seen a shadow of uneasiness on his painted brow. 
He was evidently dissatisfied with the motion 
and doubtful of the temper of his “ mount,” and, 
sure enough, just as the procession was leaving 
the stage, a boy in a blue turban, as the camel 
was passing, animated by the spirit of mischief, 
kicked him viciously. The animal, though sup- 
posed to be as meek as Moses, resented the 
affront and kicked at the boy in turn. Up went 
those clumsy footpads, and off went Dan Reed, 
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his sabre flying out of its scabbard as he pitched 
upon his head. The act drop went down amidst 
the roars of the audience. The boy fled, and 
Dan Reed after him, sword in hand, swearing, 
like Rob Roy to “cleave him to the brisket.” 
But the rascal made good his escape, and Dan 
was forced “to nurse his rage to keep it warm.” 

After the performance, the tragedian, learning 
that the boy was ward to Andrew Jackson Allen, 
the costumer of the establishment, sought out 
that celebrated personage to lay his grievances 
before him. Now everybody knows that Andrew 
was hard of hearing and troubled with a per- 
petual cold in his head. On this occasion, hay- 
ing heard of what had transpired, he saw fit to be 
impenetrably deaf, and to hear nothing at all, 
though Dan spoke in the voice of Stentor. 

“Mr. Allen,” roared Dan, “I come to com- 
plain of an atrocious acton the part of your boy— 
one of the greatest little villains in creation.” 

“ Glad you like the boy,” replied “ Dummy.” 
“ Good boy—clever—subborts his ancient moth- 
er add two sisters—picked ib up id Halifax.” 

“ He kicked my camel,” yelled Dan, making 
a speaking-trumpet of his hand and bellowing 
into Allen’s ear—‘ and made the camel kick me 
off—me, Daniel Reed, a legitimate actor—mark 
you, sir—led the heavy business at the Federal.” 

‘Excellent, good-natured, abiable boy,” pur- 
sued Allen. ‘Sends ub all his eardings—I bay 
his board. Clever lad.” 

“ He’s a villain!” shouted Dan. 

“ Glad you like ib.” 

“And if you don’t flog him within an inch of 
his life—I’ll murder him !” 

“ Thank you, Dad,” said Allen, offering his 
hand. “All he wants is a liddle idstracshed. 
He’ll make ad agtor—he will—boud to rise. 
Good princibles. Mauch obliged for your kide 
offer. I'll write to his mother—mother and two 
sisters at Halifax—he subborts ub. Good-night, 
Dad.” 

“You be hanged !” yelled Dan. “ You're as 
much of a booby as he is a fool. And if you 
have any respect for the boy’s mother, you'll 
pay for his faneral—for as sure as the sun gilds 
the dome of the State House to-morrow morn, 
that sun shall set upon his bleeding corpse.” 

It is needless to say that the threat was not 
executed, and that the next night Dan was bil- 
letted upon the elephant, having positively re- 
fased to ride the “ferocious animal,” on which 
and off which he had figured on the first night 
of Blue Beard. oa 


A man who shows himself too well satisfied 
with himself, is seldom pleased with others, and 
they, in return, are little disposed to like him. 
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CLOSE OF VOLUME THREE. 

With the present number of our “ Dollar 
Magazine” we close the third volume of the 
work. Probably no similar work was ever of- 
fered to the public which in a year and a half 
attained to so large an edition. It will be seen 
that we are constantly improving the Magazine, 
both in its contents and the beauty of its typog- 
raphy, using a much better quality of paper, and 
otherwise increasing its general excellence. We 
shall continue to make it all that we have prom- 
ised, and more, and thus respond to the vast 
popularity it has reached. We have some ad- 
mirable stories and articles preparing for forth- 
coming numbers, and send forth with this our 
hearty good wishes to the army of readers and 
subscribers who are our patrons. 


Uscre Samver’s Faru.—To give, says an 
exchange, the English some idea of the extent of 
our domain, which they have recently talked so 
much about annihilating, at a single blow, we 
would state that the distance beween the cities of 
New York and New Orleans is more than equal 
to that separating London from Constantinople, 
or Paris from St. Petersburg. By the land route 
between New York and Astoria, the distance is 
equal to that between New York and Bremen. 
By the water route the distance is as great as that 
between Canton and London. 


Tue Worip’s Marine.—It is stated that 
the waters of the earth are navigated by 145,000 
vessels, of 12,904,687 tons; of which the United 
States have 5,500,000 tons, Great Britain, 5,000,- 
000 tons, and France only 716,130 tons. 


“Concert sy Bux!” said a Yankee, 
reading a poster. “ What’'ll they git up next ? 
Our old bull Brindle can beller like sixty ; but 
I never heard of his goin’ round givin’ concerts!” 


Awarp.—Rossiter, the artist of New York, 
received a one thousand franc gold medal at the 
late Paris Exposition. 


WASHINGTON IN 1773. 

When Col. Washington was in New York, in 
1773, it was boasted at the table of the British 
governor that a regiment just landed from Eng- 
land contained among its officers some of the 
finest specimens of martial elegance in his maj- 
esty’s service. 

“T wager your excellency a pair of gloves,” 
said Mrs. Morris, an American lady, “ that I 
will show you a handsomer man in the proces- 
sion to-morrow than your excellency can select 
from your famous regiment. 

“Done, madam,” replied the governor. 

The morrow came (Jane 4), and the proces- 
sion, in honor of the birthday of the king, ad- 
vanced through Broadway, to the braying of the 
trumpets and the beat of drums. As the troops 
defiled before the governor, he pointed out to the 
lady several officers, claiming her admiration for 
their superior persons and brilliant equipments. 
In the rear of the troop came a band of officers 
not on duty, of colonial officers, and strangers of 
distinction. On their appearance, the attention 
of the governor was attracted towards a tall and 
martial figure, that marched with grave and 
measured tread, apparently indifferent to the 
scene around him. The lady now archly ob- 
served, “I perceive your excellency’s eyes are 
turned towards the right object. What say you 
to your wager now, sir?” 

“Lost, madam,” replied the gallant governor. 
“When I laid my wager, I was not aware that 
Colonel Washington was in New York.” 


Coort.—At one of the California theatres a 
few weeks since, a quarrel took place between 
two fellows in the parquette, and they fired sev- 
eral shots. at each other with revolvers, <A lady 
who was in the boxes, was asked if she was not 
frightened. “QO, la! no!” said she. “We are 
so used to having our bonnets and side curls cut 
with bullets that we don’t mind such things.” 
Such is the “ werry last bulletin,” as Mr. Weller, 
senior, says. 


Turrp.—We are now prepared to 
bind up the third volume of our “ Dollar Mag- 
azine,” which closes with this number, in our 
neat and uniform style, for thirty seven cents. 
Bound and returned in one week. 


| 
| | 
| 
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OLD STORIES. 
There are some old stories that never grow 
stale ; they are so good that we can bear their 
frequent repetition, and welcome them with as 


hearty a laugh as when we first heard them. 


We pity a person who cannot laugh at a good 
did joke—such a man would be very likely to 
cut a good old friend. We pity a man who can 
sit at a circus without any relaxation of the fa- 
cal muscles, while the clown is performing the 
same pranks and uttering the same jests which 
delighted his grandfather. Mr. Hardcastle’s sta- 
ple story was “Old Grouse in the gun-room,” 
and yet often as it was repeated, we are led to 
infer that it enjoyed a fabulous success. When 
he is marshalling his servants for the dignified 
reception of his expected guests, he says: “ff I 
happen to say a good thing, or tell a good story, 
at the table, you must all burst out a laughing, 
as if you made a part of the company.” “ Then, 
ecod!” answers Diggory, “your worship must 
not tell the story of ‘Old Grouse in the gun- 
room ;’ I can’t help laughing at that—he! he! 
he!—for the soul of me. We have laughed at 
that these twenty years. Ha! ha! ha!” 

Who objects to hearing for the thousandth 
time the story of the Irishman riding, who, when 
his horse caught his hind foot in the stirrup, dis- 
mounted, saying, “If you’re to get on, I’ll get 
off ; for, be Jabers! I wont ride double!” Or 
that other “gintleman,” who sat in his saddle, 
immovable, under a pelting shower, because he 
was waiting for it to clear up. These genuine 
aid things have a flavor of fan that ensures their 
perennial bloom. 

What a story that is of Sheridan’s going out 
to shoot with Mr. Coke’s Irish gamekeeper, at 
Norfolk, and missing every shot, while his good- 
natured companion found a ready excuse for 
every failure. At the first shot, all the birds got 
away, when the gamekeeper exclaimed, “ More 
power to your honor! Did you see one little 
fellow drop his leg as he went off? He’ll never 
stand on his tin toes again.” The second shot 
was no more lucky, but the consolation this time 
was, “Tare an’ agers, there they go! But didn’t 
your honor hear the shot rattle among them like 
pase agin a windey! They'll pray never to see 
your honor agin on this side of the country.” 
Shot 3d, (birds all off again): “Blood an’ 
ouns! but they’ve caught it!” (After watching 
them awhile), “ There’s three wounded anyhow, 
for they had hardly stringth to fly over yonder 
hedge : the divil a wink of sleep they’ll get this 
blessed night.” Shot 4th,(a pheasant gets away): 
“ Well, I never seen a poor gentleman taken like 
him; he'll remember your honor many a long 
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day for that. The spalpeen is carrying away 
more shot than would sit up an ironmonger at 
Skibbereen.” Shot 5th, (a snipe gets off): 
“Bother! you may cry crake, my fine fellow ; 
you may take your long bill to the other world. 
You’ll wake to-morrow morning with a lumbago 
in your soft head.” Poor Sheridan could stand 
this no longer, but gave his countryman a fee 
for his ingenuity, and proceeded on his beat 
alone. 

Children like old stories, even though they 
don’t like old toys. The repertory of the nur- 
sery is very limited, and yet no child is tired of 
hearing over and over again the tale of the ad- 
venturous cow that “jumped over the moon ;” 
of the “three blind men who went to see three 
cripples run a race ;” or that fearful narrative of 
the children who met with an untimely fate in 
consequence of “sliding on the ice all of a sum- 
mer’s day.” We, children of a larger growth, 
should learn wisdom from the juveniles, and not 
be ever craving after literary and humorous nov- 
elty. There is nothing new under the sun; we 
should learn to cherish what is good, rather than 
crave after what is new—old friends, old jokes, 
old customs. 


Pienty or Coat.—Professor Hitchcock, in 
a recent lecture at Chicago on “Geology,” states 
that coal deposits on the northern half of the 
continent, embrace an area of 225,000 miles, 
and are capable of yielding 1100 cubic miles of 
coal. It is estimated that one cubic mile will 
last a thousand years for all purposes for which 
it is likely to be wanted ; and consequently, we 
have a supply of fuel in the earth for the next 
eleven hundred thousand years. So, don’t be 
alarmed ! 


+ 


A Lone Bearp.—The longest beard record- 
ed in history, was that of John Mayo, a painter 
to the Emperor Charles V.. Tuough he was a 
tall man, it is said his beard was so long that he 
could tread upon it. 


Tae Farner or Warers.—The total length 
of the Mississippi and all its tributaries, is fifty- 
one thousand miles, which is more than twice the 
equatorial circumference of the earth! 


Expressive.—Landor thought that a rib of 
Shakspeare would have made a Milton ; and the 
same portion of Milton all poets born ever since ! 


To Hovusskexrers.—Painted wood pails are 
more poisonous than lead pipe. 


To cure Ferons.—Have them arrested. 


\ 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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_ MR. MANAGER BLUFF. 

Our old friend, Mr. Manager Bluff, of fortu- 
nate memory, has been dead some years, and so 
we can afford to indulge in a reminiscence or 
two respecting him without scruple. We have 
nothing to say against him. De mortuis nil nisi 
_ bonum. He left a competence to a remote rela- 

tive in England; but he would have left a mil- 
lion had fortune accorded to him his full deserts. 
Nobody could manage an audience better than 
Bluff. When there was a row “in front,” in 
consequence of the non-appearance of a favorite 
comedian, incapacitated from playing by inordi- 
nate devotions at the shrine of Bacchus, Bluff, 
and he alone, could allay the storm. He would 
appear before the curtain, dressed in black from 
head to foot. Profoundly bowing to pit, boxes 
and gallery, with his hat on his heart, he would 
say, in a tone of deep emotion : 

“ Ladies and gentlemen,—I deplore, as much 
as you resent, the absence of Mr. —— to-night. 
Were it attributable to the usual cause, the ab- 
sentee should this moment be struck from the 
roll of my corps dramatique. But should I be 
able to state that he was at this moment watch- 
ing by the sick bed of an aged mother, whose 
moments in this world are numbered (white 
handkerchief to the eyes), I am sure—ladies and 
gentlemen (broken utterance)—that your ex- 
pressions of blame would be changed into those 
of sympathy.” And amidst tremendous ap- 
plause and cheers, Mr. Bluff would withdraw, 
and the performance would go on, with a “stock” 
in the part of the erratic star. 

Bluff got upa piece once on a time, called the 
“ Battle of Bunker Hill.” It was such a shock- 
ing mass of stuff, that the crowded audiences, 
attracted by the novelty, hissed heartily, and the 
curtain fell ina regular row. The poor “author” 
shuddered at the wings at the utter condemna- 
tion of his play. “You are a fool,” said the 
oracular Bluff. “Wait.” Seizing an American 
flag and a cutlass, and in the costume of a pa- 
triot soldier, which he had worn during the 
piece, he presented himself at the footlights. 

“ Ladies and gentlemen,—I beg to return you 
thanks for the kind applause which you have be- 
stowed on the brilliant effort of genius I have 
had the honor of presenting to you this evening, 
and to announce that it will be repeated every 
evening of this week.” Cries of “no! no!” 
hisses, cat-calls, yells, burst from every part of 
the house. “Ladies and gentlemen,” continued 
Bluff, when there was a lull in the storm, “ when - 
I tell you that many of the dresses and proper- 
ties used in this piece actually belonged to men 
who fought and fell at Bunker Hill—that the 


dress in which I now appear before you once 
clothed the limbs of a hero of the Revolution, 
who died at the side of your immortal Warren— 
when I tell you that this cutlass escaped the re- 
laxing hand of a soldier of the times that tried 
men’s souls—that this very flag was used at the 
Batide of New Orleans—I know that your sym- 
pathies will be with me!” Tremendous applause 
followed this “gag.” ‘ Ladies and gentlemen,” 
continued the unblushing manager, “I know 
you will join me in the sentiment I am about to 
utter: the immortal memory of George Wash- 
ington!” Three times three cheers! ‘Ladies 
and gentlemen,—I thank yeu for your verdict. 
You embolden me to announce the continued 
representation of the ‘ Battle of Bunker Hill !’” 
Thunders of applause shook the house, and 
the piece subsequently ran for forty nights. 
Wasn't our friend Bluff a model manager ? 


Hicu Farurin.—A western stump orator in 
the course of one of his speeches recently re- 
marked—‘ Gentleman, if the Par-sy-fix Ocean 
wor an inkstand, and the hull clouded canopy 
of heaven and the level ground of our yearth wor 
a sheet of paper, I couldn’t begin to write my 
love of country onto it.” 

Memory.—Feinagle taught a system of arti- 
ficial memory — mnemotechnics. One day a 
friend of Feinagle’s found the waiter in a coffes 
room, laughing heartily. On asking the cause 
of his mirth, the fellow replied, ‘I can’t help it, 
sir; it’s raining hard, and that ere memory- 
man has gone and forgotten his umbrella !” 


Descriptive.—Young Bob Battles was un- 
dertaking to describe to another boy the common 
musical instrument called the “accordion.” He 
floundered away in his efforts, and finally said, 
“Jim, you know what it is—it’s an educated 
bellows.” 


4 > 


Xrravacanza — Charles. 
X., king of France, was xceedingly xecrated by 
his people. He was xpatriated for his xcesses, 
to xpiate his xtravagance was xiled, and xpired 
in xile. 


» 


Tue “ or Linenty.”—In 1775 Fan- 
euil Hall was used for theatrical purposes, by 
officers of the British army, for their own 
amusement. 


» 


Beavry.—Among egstern nations obesity is 
thought to be the prime requisite of beauty; and 
the plumpest lady bears away the palm. 
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THE SON OF NAPOLEON, 

Paris has been giddy and reeling with the effects 
of that popular intoxication produced by the re- 
cent dynastic event which has given Louis Napo- 
leon an heir. Another child has been born into 
the family of kings—born to the hope of one day 
raling the most brilliant, and, as recent events 
have demonstrated, the most powerful state of 
modern Europe. Luxury and fortune rock his 
cradle, and he is the unconscious recipient of 
homage from the gifted, the high born, and the 
fortunate. But who shall cast his horoscope ? 
No one on earth can predict his destiny. He 
may live to wear the imperial ermine and purple ; 
he may eat the bitter bread of exile ; he may fill 
an untimely grave. France is a country of dire- 
fal vicissitades. In Paris there is but one step 
between the throne and the scaffold—but one 
step between the plaudits and the curses of the 
people. 

Forty-five years ago, the thunder of the same 
guns which have just announced from the espla- 
nade of the Invalides the birth of an heir to the 
present emperor, proclaimed the advent “into 
this breathing world ” of a son of the elder and 
greater Napoleon. ‘ Never was an earthly mon- 
arch greeted with a more affecting demonstration 
of a nation’s love and homage.” The child was 
born to the proud title of King of Rome. What 
brilliant hopes gilded his future! Had any sin- 
ister voice then declared, “in three years the 
great Napoleon will be forced to abdicate the 
throne of France ; in four years, after a brief re- 
turn of power, he would be languishing, death- 
stricken, a hopeless prisoner on a barren rock in 
the Atlantic ; the wife who had just crowned his 
hopes, separated fsom him, content with the pos- 
session of a petty Italian duchy; the heir of 
these bright hopes, spoiled of his kingly title, 
the doomed victim of an infamous conspiracy, 
headed by his grandfather,” the prophet of evil 
would have been regarded as an imbecile. Yet 
such was the actual fate of those who stood so 
high upon the pinnacle of worldly greatness and 
happiness only forty-five years ago. It is im- 
possible not to recall these things on the present 
occasion. 

But there are points of difference as well as 
points of similitude in the two events. The 
marriage of Napoleon 1. with Marie Louise of 
Austria, was a marriage of policy. To accom- 
plish it, he repudiated his first love—the wife of 
his bosom—the amiable and devoted Josephine. 
Bitterly was he punished for the violation of his 
vows. Austria became his speedy enemy, and 
Marie Louise, who never loved him, was false 
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to his memory. Louis Napoleon’s marriage 
was an affair of the heart. The parvenu was 
more self-reliant than his uncle. He scorned to 
acknowledge that he stood in need of strength 
from a royal alliance, and gave his hand and 
heart to a beautifal and accomplished lady, who 


‘ brought him no political influence as a dowry. 


When the King of Rome was born, England 
was the powerful and deadly enemy of France, 
and Russia on the eve of withering her military 
power. Louis Napoleon’s son is born when 
England is the humbled and subservient ally of 
France, and when the mighty power of Russia 
has succumbed to the Gallic eagle. It must be 
confessed that he comes upon the stage at an 
auspicious moment. 

The event, however, is not one which we, upon 
this side of the Atlantic, can be expected to re- 
gard with much satisfaction. Inasmuch as it 
strengthens the hands of the present ruler of 
France, it depresses the hopes of the patriots of 
Europe, with whom we deeply sympathize ; for 
Louis Napoleon is the avowed champion of or- 
der—that is to say, of despotism—in Europe, 
The prospects of liberty look darker to our eyes 
than they did at the close of the Congress of 
Vienna. Then there were elements of instabil- 
ity in the very order of things decreed by the 
Holy Alliance. The Bourbon lilies were replant- 
ed in an uncongenial soil, where they could not 
but wither. Now, the despot of France is up- 
held by the blinded millions of that most enig- 
matical of empires. Liberty is now no more in 
France, and its spirit is crushed out in Italy and 
Germany. The hopes of Poland and Hungary 
are once more blighted. England, constitutional 
England, shorn of her proud influence, is but a 
wheel in the complicated machinery of despot- 
ism, autocracy and spiritual tyranny; and it 
must be many, many years before the volcanic 
fires of liberty can burst the rigid iron crust that 
overlays them. 


Foreign Passenczers.—The total number 
of passengers from foreign countries who have 
arrived in the United States, since April 30th, 
1843, is given at 3,400,000. 


CrepiTaB_E To American SxILL.—Engines 
are being built in New York for the Austrian 


Royal Danubian Steam Navigation Company. 


JAMES’S Novars.—Mr. James has written 
fifty-nine books, nearly the whole of which are 
novels—and the list is not yet complete. 


Goop News tHe Surcrons.—The rail- 


to him in the hour of misfortune, and falser yet 


roads have resumed their regular trips. 


TABLE TALK. 

We must all eat to live ; but many people live 
only to eat—a miserable way of passing one’s 
existence. We remember somewhere to have 
seen a little treatise, published somewhere about 
the year 1812, in which the author asserted that 
passions, and even accomplishments, were de- 
pendent for their character on food. Thus, men- 
tal heaviness was said to be produced by beans, 
potatoes and lettuce ; brilliant imagination by 
the wings of quails and partridges ; volubility 
by eating larks, and anger by feeding on roast 
turkey. A diet of peacocks would produce van- 
ity, and excessive indulgence in goose a state 
bordering on idiocy. But it is not worth while 
to follow out the fanciful speculations of this 
writer. 

We degenerate moderns can never achieve 
anything in the gastronomic line to what was 
done by the ancients. Ancient history bristles 
with facts relative to the profusion of Roman 
tables arid the voracity of Roman eaters. We 
read of Lucullus’s three hundred dining-rooms, 
and the Apollo room, wherein each banquet cost 
the revenue of a whole province; of six hun- 
dred ostrich heads, each prepared in a different 
way for a “potluck” dinner given by young 
Heliogabalus ; of twenty-two courses counted at 
a supper of the same emperor, who never suffer- 
ed the same plate to be used before him, though 
it was of massive gold; of couriers, appointed 
by Trajan, to bring to him, on the banks of 
the Euphrates, fresh oysters from Lake Lucrinus 
(not far from Rome); of Apicius, who, after dis- 
covering a number of new dishes, killed himself 
because he could no longer live so well on two 
hundred thousand dollars a year, to which his 
income had been reduced ; of the Emperor An- 
toninus, who died from eating too much cheese; 
of Claudius Esopus, a Roman actor, who taught 
Cicero the art of declamation, and gave six hun- 
dred pounds for a bird which had learned to 
sing, speak and think, that he might make a 
fricassee of it. Darius assembled at dinner fif- 
teen thousand guests, and sometimes spent a 
million dollars on a banquet. Caligula, accord- 
ing to Pliny, would suffer no wine on his table 
that was not one hundred and sixty years old. 
Asinius Celer gave seven thousand crowns for a 
barber. When the Emperor Otho dined with 
his brother, seven thousand sorts of birds and 
two thousand sorts of fishes were served up. 
Cleopatra, when supping with Mark Antony, 
was so delighted with a bird prepared in a par- 
ticular way, that she left nothing but the bones ; 
and the Roman general was so gratified with 
the cook that he sent for him and made him a 
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present of a whole city. In modern times, Lou- 
is XV. forgave the Duke de Soubise the loss of 
the battle of Rosbach in consideration of an 
omelette, which the marshal invented. 

Shall we recall some of the great eaters of 
ancient times? The Emperor Claudius one 
morning called for his breakfast—not that he 
was hungry, but he thought he could pick a bone 
or two. Well, a hundred perches were served 
up with a hundred becaficas. After eating ten 
melons, by way of prelude, the emperor swal- 
lowed everything on the table, including thirty- 
three dozens of oysters—thirty-three pounds of 
grapes were eaten by way of helping his diges- 
tion; and then he was ready, with a clear head 
and good conscience, to attend to public affairs, 
He had risen from the breakfast table with an 
appetite! The comedian Phagon, in the pres- 
ence of the Emperor Aurelian, devoured a wild 
boar, a hundred loaves, a sheep, two sucking 
pigs, and washed the whole down with an orca 
of wine—a measure, the capacity of which we 
cannot ascertain, but for the sake of poetical 
consistency, we'll call it a hogshead. We might 
record a good many more trencher feats, on 
classical authority, but we pause; for our read- 
ers might fancy that the ancient historians were 
too much addicted to drawing the long bow. 


PrEereraBLe.—Light American plows have 
superseded the heavy Scotch plows in Malta. 
They were introduced recently by the Governor, 
Sir Wm. Reid, formerly of Bermuda. The 
Scotch plow was too heavy for the warm climate 
and the mules of Malta. 

Tonnace on Tux Laxes.*According tothe 
Buffalo Commercial, the tonnage of lake steam- 
ers now on the stocks is 17,775, and of sailing 
vessels 31,183, all of the value of $2,720,500. 
Vessels were lost last season whose tonnage 
amounted to 20,850. 


Presgrvative.—A small piece of linen, 
moistened with spirits of turpentine, and put into 
a bureau or wardrobe for a single day, two or 
three times a year, is a sufficient preservative 
against moths. 


‘Busxos Ayrres.—This must be a pleasant 
place to live in. During six months the people 
there have had two conspiracies and three threats 
of invasion. 


Teromaraic—The cable of the New York 
and Newfoundland Telegraph Company will be 
laid by Mr. Canning. 


| 
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CHINESE TAILS. 
The tails worn by the inhabitants of the “Cen- 
tral Flower-Land ” are a badge of servitude, On 
the subjugation of China by the Tartars, an edict 
was issued requiring the whole nation to shave 
the front of the head, and to plait the residue of 
the hair into a tail, the length and size of which 
is considered in China a great mark of masculine 
beauty—in consequence of which great quanti- 
ties of false hair are worked up into the natural 
hair, the ends being finished off with black silk 
cord. Their Chinese rebels cut their hair.short, 
and the moment they make a recruit to their 
ranks employ the shears upon him. They are 
thus sure of their fidelity ; for the absence of the 
tail is a proof positive of rebellion. To the low- 
er orders it isa useful ornament. A traveller 
relates that on one occasion he saw a Chinaman 
flogging his pig along with it ; while, on another, 
the servant was dusting the table; and when 
their belligerent propensities are excited—which 
is not often,—they will twist each other’s tails 
round their hands, pulling with all their strength, 
and enduring the most horrible torture, till one 
or the other cries “Hold, enough!” In San 
Francisco, when the naughty boys of that golden 
city get hold of a party of unfortunate China- 
men, obfuscated with opium, they tie all their 
tails together in a hard knot, and then throwing 
a bunch of fire-crackers into their midst, amuse 
themselves with their frantic and impotent strug- 
gies to get free. “ Pretty wicious that!” as Mr. 
Squeers says ; but boys will be boys. 


Mieut Mary.—Gordon Cumming, the 
great lion slayer, was telling Rogers, one day, 
how he once came, unarmed, upon a huge lion. 
“Thinking to frighten him, I ran at him with 
all my might,” said the hunter. “ Whereupon,” 
said Rogers, “ he ran away with all his mane, I 
suppose ?”’ “Exactly so,” said Cumming. We 
think this story was coming it rather strong. 


Saints ror Russ1an Soupiers.—During 
the last campaign in Russia, more than 60,000 
images of saints were sent from St. Petersburgh 
for the encouragement of the Russian soldiers. 


woe > 


Worth or.—An exchange warns 
boys against gambling with marbles, as the first 
step in a downward career of vice. 


Passine away.—Seventy-one revolutionary 
soldiers died during the past year. 


Very trur.—Every hour spent in studying 
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ZEOLIAN HARPS. 

How sweet and suggestive are the notes of an 
wolian harp, as the wind plays over its strings! 
Now it murmurs low and gentle as the whispers 
of love; anon, wild and plaintive, it seems the 
complaining voice of the spirits of the storm. 
In the year 1785, the Abbate Gatoni constructed 
at Comoamost singular wolian harp. He stretch- 
ed fifteen iron wires, of different thicknesses, 
from the top of a tower, about ninety feet in 
height, to his dwelling house, about one hundred 
and fifty paces distant. This giant harp, by its 
mysterious sounds, while the air was calm, indi- 
cated changes in the weather. This was ascrib- 
ed to electric influence. The same phenomenon 
occurred in a similar harp, constructed by Cap- 
tain Haas, of Basle. The effect of the vibration 
of the wires in each of the giant harps, prior to 
changes of the weather, or during storms, is said 
to be quite indescribable. The sounds swelling 
or dying, or combining in the wildest harmonies, 
were sometimes heard for miles around. 


*Scnoor Bor Lireratvure.—In 1750, a gal- 
lows and whipping-post stood near Porter’s tav- 
ern, at Cambridge, in Massachusetts, which gave 
rise to the subjoined couplet, intended to carica- 
ture the times : 

for wit snd Knowledge? 
Some they whip, and some they hang, 
And some they send to college.” 
EartTuquakes.—The most remarkable earth- 
quakes of modern times are those which destroyed 

Lima in 1746; Lisbon in 1755, in which 20,000 
persons were killed ; Calabria in 1783 ; Caraccas 
in 1812; Aleppo in 1822; Guatemala in 1830; 
and San Salvador within the last year. 


Gorxe vp.—Dr. Root, of St. Louis, has sold 
a piece of property at St. Paul, Minnesota, for 
$24,875, which a few years ago cost him only 
$600. “Now by St. Paul! the work goes 
bravely on.” 


Horrrere.—One thousand barrels and four 
hundred and thirty-two thousand bottles of pa- 
tent medicines are manufactured annually by 
two establishments in Providence, R. I. 


Cor. Brace.—This gallant officer, who used 
to give away “grape,” is now “in the sugar 
line,” on a plantation at Lafourche. 


Reticiovs Liserry.—Nearly all the news- 
papers in Spain—once the most bigoted country 


is working for higher wages. 


in Europe—now go in for religious liberty. 
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New Testaments, in the Tarkish 


Large discoveries of tin ore have been made 
in Australia. 

The Protestants of France have nearly 1000 
ministers and 1500 places of worship. 


The plague bas broken out in Nankin, China, 
end pearly one hundred thousand persons have 


The famous porcelain manufactory at Sevres, 
France, is to be forthwith transformed into bar- 
racks. Such is progress. 

A railroad is just completed between Alexan- 
dria and Cairo, which will vastly increase the 
facilities of communication with India. 

Sir Hyde Parker, commander of the English 
naval forces in the East Indies, died at Devon- 
“port on the 2ist of March. 

Napoleon determines to send an extensive ex- 
poe of colonization to Madagascar. Eng- 

d does not oppose it. 

There is some talk of a powerful force being 
sent into Africa to complete the entire subjuga- 
tion of the native tribes. 

Among rumors prevalent one is, that the em- 

of Russia and Austria have respectively 
promised to visit Paris soon after the conclusion 
of peace. 

The Armenians and Greeks have protested 
against the late toleration and reform decree of 
the Sultan. The Greek petition is especially di- 
rected against the articles relating to the clergy. 

Among other notable arrivals announced at 
the Jardin des Plantes, in Paris, is that of a live 
alligator, six feet long, from the Mississippi 

ver. 


An Englishman, named Hand, has patented a 

for preserving animal food any length of 

time, without sugar or salt, exclusion from air, 
or any of the common modes of preservation. 

A venerable missionary, Rev. Mr. Davis, who 
landed at Tshiti in 1901, died at his work ot 

recently, in -e ear. 
fifty-four af labor in 
Polynesia. 

Cornelius, the German artist, has completed a 
picture, “ The Last Judgment,” the total height 
of which is 96 feet, and that of the principal 

17 feet. The artist is said to have treat- 
the subject with great skill, and has introduced 
128 figures in every possible variety of grouping. 

The several missions in Western Africa are 
said to be in a very us condition at the 
present time. There id also a special religious 
awakening in Liberia. It does not appear to be 
confined to one denomination, but extends to all 
denominations of Christians, 


The Sardinian in the Crimea, both com- 
mon soldiers and officers, show a great zeal to 
procure and read the Bible. More than four 
thousand Bibles and Testaments have been dis- 
tributed among them. The chaplain of the army 
himself called for a Bible, and said he would not 
oppose such a work. 


Rat skins have become scarce in Paris—and of 
An American hotel is to be established in 
London, with a capital of ever $4,000,000, 


In Southern Russia, 100,000 persons have died 
of typhus fever. 

Jt is stated that the conscription in France for 
the next year will amount to 140,000 men. 

The annual consumption of in Paris alone 
is 175,000,000, of the value of 7,724,256 francs. 

The revenue of England increased eight mil- 
lions sterling in 1855 over 1854, and France four 
millions. 

The Joint British, French and Sardinian Sub- 
marine Telegraph line, when completed, will be 
12,000 miles long. 

we Oscar, it is said, intends to lay claim be- 
fore the Paris Congress, to the Aland Isles, as 
belonging of right to Sweden. 

At a book sale in Paris a short time 
rious edition of Voltaire, containing not 
12,860 illustrations, was sold for $1115. 


Ali Pacha, the Turkish Plenipotentiary, is said 
to express openly his sympathy with the cause 
of the Poles and Hungarians. 

Six thousand French have embarked at Mar- 
seilles for the Crimea, probably to supply sick 
vacancies. 

We obtain from the foreign the highly 
important and astonishing intelligence, that upon 
the table of the Peace Conference in Paris there 
were six inkstands, two for each ambassador. 


The mullen, that very useful weed with a tall 
and elegant flower staik, which roots itself at 
ease along the highways of New England, and 
which we strive to eradicate, is cultivated in Old 
England as the “‘ American velvet plant.” 


The government of France, and of some other 
continental States, have so successfully bred 
fishes that their artificial propagation has ceased 


to be an experiment; and all the streams of 
Scotland and Ireland have been replenished with 
salmon. 

Of the 606 convicts in the Ohio Penitentiary, 
there are—Second convictions, 58; third, 9; 
fourth, 3; fifth, 1. 423 are intem ; 61 are 
married; 50 are blacks or mulattoes; 26 are 
over fifty of age ; 244 cannot read or write ; 
and 400, or nearly 66 per cent. of the whole 
number, have no trades ! 


The London Times, in an editorial, speaks of 
“our allies’ unwise and undignified demonstra- 
tions in favor of peace,’”’ and conceives that the 
peace, results to En ing her vic- 
tories, the of undiminished 
resources. 

Captain Davison, of England, has patented 
the application to cannon of a telescope sight 
and cross-wires, or micrometer, so that by means 
of them and a collimater, the of 
may be brought to its proper position by day or 
night, dischet the necessity 
of observing the object after the proper 
range and aim have been first obtained. 


& 
than 


. Accounts from Manilla state that bands of | 
brigands were scouring the country, and spread- | 
; ing incendiary proclamations against the Span- 
ish government. 
‘ 


Record of the Times. 


In Pen a voluntary desertion of two 
years entitles a wife to obtain a divorce. 


The Texas Legislature have given the widow 
of David Crocket a league of land, 


Rogers’s receipt for long life was, “temperance, 
the flesh brush, and don't fret,” 

A correspondent of the “‘ Country Gentleman ” 
has seen pheen with two others inside. 

A public school teacher in New York recently 
asked for books for “an ingigent pupil.” 

A young lady advised to take exercise, latel 
jumped at an offer. 7 

The Chinese call law a cow for the sake 
of acat. Quite expressive idea, that ! 

The message of the governor of New Jersey 
in 1713 was three lines long. A model. 

Boots used to be made of brass and iron, Re- 
markably nice for tender feet. 

Lyell, the geologist, says it must have taken 
67,000 years to form the Mississippi Delta. 

Frankenstein, of Cincinnati, has made a noble 
statue of a kneeling child. 

Property to the amount of $2,028,900 was 
sunk in the Mississippi River in the year ending 
September 30, 1855. 


The story that Louis Napoleon led a dissolute 


life in New York in 1837, is flatly contradicted | - 


in the Courrier des Etats Unis.-;,.. 

The mammoth safe, made for the New York 
Park Bank, is said to be the largest in the world. 
The weight is ten tons, and the cost was $2500. 

The Spaniards say, “ At eighteen marry your 
daughter to her su ior, at twenty to her equal, 
at thirty to anybody who will have her.” 

The members of charches in connection with 
the denomination distinctively known as ‘ Chris- 
tians,” in this country, is 864; value of church 
property, $864,056 ; number of seats, 304,630. 

Rev. E. H. Nevin, of Boston, and two other 

tlemen, have purchased 12,000 acres of land 

Towa, on which they pu to colonize 100 
families, mostly from New Hampshire and Maine. 

The pote bos of Pittsburg, Pa., and the sev- 


en or eight boroughs which surround it, is set 
down at the present time at 122,620, being an 
increase of-fifty-five per cent. in less than six 


The cost of publishing Lieut. Wilkes’s book, 
which grew out of the Antarctic Exploring Ex- 
pedition, has already amounted to a million and 
a quarter of dollars! So says Mr. Clayton in 
the Senate of the United States. 

James G. Shute, of Woburn, Mass., whom the 
Boston Traveller calls an “ amateur rag or 
has kept a tortoise two years and six mon 
without food. It is an interesting experiment— 
to the “amateur,” but how would he 
it tried upon himself ¢ 

A lawyer recently attempted to palm himself 
off as Rufus Choate in a agnbortzg town. At 
the suggestion of a printer, who was present, the 
“ writing test’ was applied to him, He wrote a 
legible sentence, and was promptly kicked out of 
the company. 


to have 


RECORD OF THE TIMES. 


A opposed 


It is said that thi slavers annually fitted 

The “ Sons of New Hampshire,” living in Bos- 

In California, one circular saw lately sawed 
7500 feet of boards in two hours. 

An anonymous defrauder of the revenue lately 
restored $800: to our collector. 

The rose of Florida, the most beautiful of 
flowers, emits no fragrance. 

Forty-eight clergymen of the Church of Eng~- 
und en converted Hebrews. 

An international fair is to be held at Buffalo 
in September next. 

St. Simonton, C. G. H., is a great resort for 
turtles. What a place for aldermen! 

A priest in Paris has been preaching against 
the extravagance of ladies in dress. - 

The Chinese are said to divide the human race 
into men, women and Chinese. 

The Adriatic (Collins steamer) is larger than 
the Persia of Cunard’s line. 

The Norwegian population of Dane county, 
Wisconsin, amounts to 6628 persons. 


The Indian title to Manhattan Island (New 
York city) was bought for twenty-four dollars. 

Professor Liebig has been offered five thousand 
dollars to come to this country and lecture. 

There are eleven railroads in Wisconsin, the 
length of which when completed will be 695 
miles; 432 miles are now finished. 


Arrangements are being made to build a Fe- 
male Seminary in connection with the 
college at Kalamazoo, Mich. 

The citizens of Lowell propose placing a chime 
of eleven bells upon St. Anne’s Church, at a 
cost of 

Galveston, Texas, has 6000 population ; San 
Antonio, 7000; Houston, 6000; Brownsville, 


5000, 

The Delaware River is to be bridged at Mil- 
ford, Hunterdon county, N. J., at a cost of ten 
thousand dollars, The structure is to be finished * 
by the close of the present year. 

The California Farmer expresses ‘the opinion 
that hereafter coffee will be grown in that State 
for their own consumption, and also for exporta- 
tion. 

Benjamin Marshall, Esq., of Troy, New York, 
offers to give six acres of land for the ee 
of securing the erection of a suitable building in 
that city for the reception and treatment of pa-_ 
tients afflicted with infectious diseases. 

A strong-minded woman in Chelsea, Mass., 
has her own maiden name ved upon the 
street door-plate. Her h , she says, lives 
with her—not herself with her husband. A dis- 
tinction with a difference. 

The National Bank of New York, of whom 
the late Albert Gallatin was the founder, and his 
son, James Gallatin, the president, will — 
ize in’ Jaly uhder the Banking 

capital—$ 1,500,000 instead of 


600 
Merry Making. 


Why is G like the sunt Because it is the 
centre of light. 

hogs, if they } 
are cured directly afterwards ¢ ms 

“ri ire yous poke in the ”” as the thread 
said to the needle. pom 

When tired, and patience is worn com- 
pletely threadbare, “darn” it. 

Why is the Boston almshouse like Nahant 
rocks? Because there is a surge-on there. 
-f© Why isa less handsome than his wife ? 
Because he 1s a deal-planer. 

The man who lately received a ‘lock of hair” 
is on the lookout for a key to it. 


ore toad afterwards ? 
The editor of the Yo America has a fero- 
cious or to lick any plate in 
the neighborhood. 


“Have u read my last speech said a prosy 
M. C. to © friend. the satis- 
factory reply. 

A sign in Ann = Genet, Boston, reads, “ Lodg- 
ers taken in.” We guess there is no deception 
about that “shingle. 

A young lady being asked by a boring 
cian Thich oan she was in favor of, repli 
she preferred a wedding party. 

It is a bad sign when a aye ple me 
his logic by thumping the desk violent! 
his clenched hand. His arguments are so. 

A New York mathematician says, if the Te 
mines of England should ever become exhaust- 
ed, the price of Orange county milk would ad- 
vance to twenty cents a quart. 

An editor in Arkansas was lately shot in an 
effray. Luckily, the ball came opeient a bundle 
of unpaid accounts in his pode Gunpowder 
could not get through that ! 

What is the sovereign difference between Rus- 
sia and Austria? Why, in Russia the emperor 

pad oe and in Austria the pope is emperor, as 
_ verified by the concordat. 


liti- 
that 


here, mister, = ye just throw i in a pair of 
monstaches! going to raise some in the 


A manager was recently solicited to make his 
seats more comfortable. ‘‘ People sleep half the 
time now during a performance ; = 


young lady one 
tonished the for 
“diminutive, argenteous, truncated ey convex 


on its summit, and 
wanted a 


trical indentations !” 

The Chinese people make out Art gents lo 
pedigrees. history of the Celes tial ~ 
we find this passage : thie 
was created.” An engraving is introduced to 
illustrate the fact, representing a mandarin in 
the clouds, looking on through a spy-glass. 


MERRY MAKING. 


Why are kind mothers like novel writers? 
Because they indulge in.fancy. 

What is that which if you take the whole 
away, there will be some left? Whol 

“ There is more parade than potatoes,” as the 
 Trishman said of the dinner at a fashion- 
able hotel. 

Why does a shoemaker, when he has filled an 
order for you, earn a title? Because he’s Major 
(made your) boots. 

We once heard of a dog who had a whistle 
which on the end of his tail. He always 
called. himself when wanted. 

An eminent artist is about getting up a “ pan- 
orama of a law suit.” It opens in the year 1, 
and closes with doomsday. 

A rather credulous eve more than al be 
that he should not believe more = 
heard, asked, “‘ Which half shall I credit 


Never friends by y 
cease to give they will cease to love. 
them “ small potato friends.” 

“Mr. Smith, the hogs are 
cornfield?” “ Never mind, 
corn wont hurt ’em.” 


ep up five feet eight inches high, and had on 
a pair of corduroy pants much worn.’ 

A woman is a great deal like a ade Ses gag 
the more you are ruined, the dow she cli 

you. A wife’s love don’t begin to show 
till the sheriff is after you. 


The French government gi or gat the 
who has lost a limb an peer A pea or 
best construction. This is truly of 
object.” 

ragmatical fellow, sitting at a table 

the John him 

what ifference there was between Scott and sot. 
Just the breadth of the table, answered the other. 

Paddy said that the best friend he had in the 
world when he came over to Liverpool, was an 
“Trish thirteen,” (a shilling). Poor Paddy was 
about right. 

A fellow in Albany is oy ye have his life 
insured, so that when he flies can have some- 
thing to live on, and not be dependent on the 
cold charities of the world, as he once was. 

An old lady in Vermont was asked bya 
ch an denomination she 

“T don’t know,” said she, “ and don’t care ‘ay 
thing about ’nominations ; for m my part, I 
hold on to the good old meetin’ house. 

In Tristram Shandy, the enthusiastic Corporal 
Trim, in giving his account of the beautiful 

Beguine, who attended him during a fever, and 
reining the lend: his 
ys: “I was t cutting 
wold ine two, giving her half” 

During a trial that occurred in the police 
day, a constable testifying with 

regard to a lady, said—*“I know nothing of her 
but what I hear the neighbors say ; and, eed 
opinion, what women say of ene ano is not 
worthy of belief.” His opinion! Whereare the 
strong-minded and the cowhides? 


for if you ; 
Some call 
| into your 
sleepy ; 
A Western paper advertises thus: “Run — 
. 


